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6 INTRODUCTION. 

violent commotion and general reparation. Considered in this 
point of view, the swarms of barbarians appear to us io their 
desolating and destructive expeditions, as the armed messengers 
of Nemesis, as the sharp instruments of a painful operation, which 
was the only remedy. 

But what may we now expect from them ? Perchance that 
they, after having completed their work of ruin, erected imme- 
diately a new and faultless structure, that they founded without 
delay, over the bleeding surface of the earth, disgraced by crime 
and slavery, the empire of peace, freedom and justice ? Such 
a conjecture would be contrary to the general course of nature, 
and particularly the nature of man. The objects of nature, 
moral as well as physical, are attained in slow approximation, 
which admits indeed some interruption or acceleration, but no 
sudden transition from one extreme to another ; and the nobler 
the creations are, the later they arrive to perfection. Unener- 
vated by pleasure, uninfected by the corruption of the Roman 
world, the avenging nations appear in complete youthful strength, 
and in almost the original state of nature, but also unenlightened 
by science, and uninstructed by the experience of a foreign 
race. Their heavy tread crushes without distinction the monu- 
ments of wisdom and virtue, as well as those of folly and crime. 
With rude pleasure, or thoughtlessly, they walk over the ruins, 
having no regard for any treasures of the classic soil, and un- 
moved by the most instructive pictures of an unknown past. 
They are obliged now to develope from themselves the sleeping 
germs of humanity, to strike out a peculiar way to civilization^ 
since the old paths which the exterminated race had pursued — 
long with fortune, and deviating only at last — ^were buried be- 
neath the ruins. But until they felt the want, the desire of a 
better condition, centuries might pass away, and in the mean- 
time the rust of barbarism become constantly harder and more 
dense. Fortunate if they preserved at least the power, which 
under more favorable relations might be applied to the new and 
difficult structure; fortunate if solitary sparks of light fell from 
the beautiful world that was past, back into the night of their 
labor ; if they found some well preserved basal walls and pillars 
among the long despised ruins of antiquity, and made use of them 
for the advancement, confirmation, and embellishment of their 
structure. We shall see this, but more in the west than in the 
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east, and not until after many generations, and indeed not until to- 
wards the close of the middle ages,when,i^hilst in Asia the Arabian 
civilization, which flourished earlier, but imperfectly and par- 
tially, became forever extinct in barbarism and degeneracy; in 
Europe a nevr period of civilization, in the commencement splen- 
did and promising much, but yet, as the history of the latest 
times will show, again unsatisfactory in its later fruits, was 
established by the beautiful union of German vigour with Italian 
grace, as well as by the combined riches of native genius, 
and the treasures of the classical world, which had escaped the 
wreck. 

With this survey the general character of the whole of the 
Middle Ages, as well as the particular of the separate periods 
into which they are naturally divided, is exhibited. In the first 
period, the night of barbarism commences in the territory of the 
migrating nations ; but the refracted rays of the sun which had 
gone down, maintained still, at least upon classical soil, a 
twilight ; whilst Christianity, diffusing itself among the northern 
barbarians, in connexion with their noble, youthful vigour, 
secured them from a complete savage state, and preserved the 
beautiful flowers of humanity through the night of the following 
centuries, for more fortunate times. Otherwise we see nothing 
but destruction, nations upon nations rushing over the stage in 
a surprisingly rapid succession, kingdoms suddenly rising and 
vanishing, as pictures in the magic mirror ; nothing stable, no- 
thing constant, upon which the eye can rest. The world, and 
Europe especially, has no longer any centre of gravity — all falls 
in lawless conflision. At length the storm subsides ; the increas- 
ing power of the Prankish kingdom becomes the new political 
centre of gravity for Europe^ — as already earlier the Arabian 
Caliphate had become for Asia, — and the relations of Christianity, 
which was ah*eady multifariously deformed, becoming esta- 
blished at the same time, and especially those of the hierarchy, 
combined with the extended dominion of feudalism, prevented 
any great commotions^ and gave to nearly all the west a uniform 
condition, which continued more than three hundred years. 
This condition, which was in general deplorable, lasted from 
Charles the Great until the Crusades, — ^which conclude the second 
period of the Middle Ages — and it may be called consolidated 
barbarism, unilluminated nischt, until soon after the commence- 
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ment of those sacred wars, the first traces of a returning dawn 
became visible, and after the termination of the Crusades — in the 
third period of the Middle Ages — whilst in Asia all was sunk in 
permanent sleep, the grateful appearance of the Aurora pro- 
claimed to Europe, although deceptively, a new and serene day. 

There are many to whom this characterizing of the Middle 
Ages will appear incorrect or common-place. For the barbarism 
of the Middle Ages has been portrayed and lamented so long and 
frequently already, that the desire for novelty and the love of 
paradoxes will not fail to find here subjects or at least attraction 
for panegyric. There are two particular causes that operate in 
favoring at the present day, the rise and welcome reception of 
ideas concerning the Middle Ages, which are directly opposed 
to all the preceding. The spirit of poetry predominant in 
modem literature, which has produced a partial preference for 
the Middle Ages, as they are so rich in poetical views ; and the 
dissatisfaction, which may be just, with the degeneracy and the 
misfortune of our own time.* 

But it may perhaps contribute to the mediation between the 
panegyrists and the censurers of the Middle Ages, if the idea of 
the word barbarism is first clearly understood. 

If a nation has abandoned the savage state, but not yet arrived 
to that of the higher civilization; or if a civilized nation has 
retrograded, but not yet arrived to the completely savage state, 
their condition, which is thus a medium, or a transition to the 
higher or lower, is called barbarism. In the case of retrogres- 
sion, the condition is sad, and almost disconsolate ; its character 
is corruption and weakness, it terminates either in dissolution or 
in the slumber of death. A political revolution, a restoration of 
the corrupted blood by foreign conquest, can alone restore new 
life and new hope. Then is the case like the first, where a 
nation, having forsaken the savage state, has but just attained 
barbarism. 

There are indeed many charms and excellencies peculiar to 

this state of demi-civilization which mostly escape that of the 

' higher civilization ; a more free and energetical life, pride and 

boldness, truth, sincerity, violent passions and heroic characters. 

* The excellent Daunou mentions another very efficient cause (Essai sur 
les garanties individuelles) : " Le moyen age est I'age de fer du genre humain ; 
c'est I'age d'or des oppresseurs .... aussi voyons nous lea regards des 
oppresseurs se reporter sans cesse vers une epoque si redoutable.' 
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The consideration of all this operates the more exaltingly upon 
our minds, if we contrast with it the usual relaxation, cowardice, 
servile submission, and moral corruption of highly civilized 
nations. But where the more refined civilization shows such 
deformities, a lamentable deviation from the right path is com- 
menced, which may be avoided, although it seldom has been 
hitherto. It is not impossible to retain the noblest virtues of 
demi'civilization, even in the most refined state of society ; but 
to this the excellencies and virtues of the higher civilization 
remain always and necessarily foreign. 

The expression " barbarism," as a designation of the character 
of nations or periods, implies, according to what has been said, 
by no means a judgment absolutely condemnatory, and it is 
compatible with reasonable praise as well as with just censure. 
But that this expression is appropriate as a designation of the 
Middle Ages, is discovered from the most cursory survey of 
those defects — founded in ntdeness and ignorance — which even 
the most decided panegyrists of that time must perceive, 
although, vnth more or less art, they have endeavoured to repre- 
sent even these defects as excellencies or virtues. 
^ Of these faults — the more accurate description of which the 

. following histories will contain — we will name only some of the 

/; most prominent as a preliminary: a badly organized political 

constitution, fluctuating between anarchy and tyranny, on the 
one side depressing the mass of the people even to bondage, and 
on the other sanctioning in private wars the natural right of 
physical strength, and civil regulations equally bad, judicial 
duels, ordeals, secret courts; the understanding of man impover- 
ished in scientific knowledge, and almost withput the means of 
acquiring it anew, chained by superstition, and in the least 
efforts for freedom, thundered down hy fulmination ; the hierar- 
chy — sometimes it was indeed a salutary check upon the tyranny 
of the nobility and princes — yet always a dangerous expedient, 
and a dominion, which, from circumstances or its abuse, from 
its conflict or its combination with the civil power, could enhance 
or complete public misery or general slavery. To all this, in 
fine, the rtide manner of life, total want of the more refined 
enjoyments, no industry, little sociality, little intercourse be- 
tween men and nations — if these are not the traits of barbarism, 
what shall we call so ? 
Vol. II— b 



FIRST PERIOD. 

(fourth p£riod op the ej^ttire history of the world.) 

from the great migration op nations until the renovation op 
the western empire, or prom the death ob: theodosius m. until 
charles m. a. d. 395--800. 



I. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 
SUMMARY OF THE POLITICAL EVENTS. 

In the commencement of this period the Roman name fills up 
still the greatest part of the historical world. But the immense 
realm is nov divided into two parts, the Western and Eastern 
empires, of which the former is brought by internal disease and 
external storms to a speedy fall, the latter, after an almost 
miraculous destiny, continues its existence, for the most part 
miserable, yet, for many centuries. In the east the Persian 
throqe stands brilliant and formidable to the Romans; in the 
north the diverse and multinominal swarms of Germans, Sarma- 
tians, and Scythians move around like the threatening clouds of 
a tempest, and fulfil by their cotemporaneous shock the destiny 
which had long hung over Rome, and change suddenly the aspect 
of the world. 

For before the close of the first century the throne of the 
Caesars was prostrated ; the Herulian Odoacer, and after him 
Theodoric, the Eastgoth, extended their foreign sceptres over 
Italy and Rome, after they had experienced repeated plundering 
from the Westgoths and Vandals. (Italy experienced this like- 
wise from the Huns.) The barbarian nations had taken posses- 
sion of all the provinces of the western empire ; the Vandals of 
Africa, the Alani, Suevi, and Westgoths of Spain, the last at 

the same time, of South Gaul, the Burgundians, of the countries 

(11) 
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of the Saone, the Alemanni, of those of the Upper Rhine, the 
Franks, of North and East Gaul, the Angli and Saxons, of Britain, 
the Rugii and Heruli, of Noricum and its environs, the masters 
of Italy in fine, the Goths at the same time, of the RhsBtian and 
lUyrian countries. The Eastern empire also had to see the 
greater part of its provinces desolated by the barbarians ; some 
of the northern were entirely lost. All the tribes of the Goths 
ravaged the countries of the Danube and the Haemus before their 
western expeditions; (their kindred race, the Gepidse, established 
themselves later in Pannonia.) After them came the terrible 
Huns, whose appearance in Europe had been the principal 
signal of these great movements, who drove on before them- 
selves, and drew along a whole flood of tribes as far as the 
Loire and Po ; the wild Bulgari, Avari, Ugri, Chasari, &c., fol- 
lowed the Huns. 

These national expeditions continued in the sixth century (or 
the second of the present period), and did not cease in the 
seventh and eighth. New swarms succeeded, supplanted and 
drove away the older, or were driven away by them. The 
pastoral nations of Asia, which have been mentioned before, 
then the Slaves variously divided and immensely extended, and 
new German tribes, or those which had been previously unim- 
portant, established themselves in the Roman, or in the Old-Ger- 
man and Sarmatian countries. The kingdoms of the Saxons, 
Frieslanders, Thuringians, and Bavarians arose, or were more 
accurately defined ; the Langobards seized upon the dominion of 
Upper Italy ; Wendic and Sclavonic, Turkish and Tartar races 
wandered about, confusedly mingled together, and hostile towards 
one another, in the vast countries between the Black and Baltic 
Seas. 

But the greater part of the kingdoms first founded, and even 
many of the later, which were built upon the ruins of those, 
went to destruction in this revolutionary time. Even the 
names of several nations were lost, the independence at least 
of others ceased, and the alterations of boundaries were innu- 
merable. The kingdom of the Huns, which had been so power- 
ful under Attila, the butcher of nations, vanished immediately 
after the tyrant's death (454). Only the predatory rabble of the 
Huns continued to live henceforth about the Palus Mseotis. From 
this as far as the boundary of Bavaria, the above named Tartar 
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and Calmuc hordes practised their hostilities through the fol- 
lowing centuries ; north of them resided the unsettled Sclavonic 
tribes to an indeterminate distance. The Suevi and Alani in 
Spain succumbed to the Westgoths. The Vandals had crossed 
voluntarily the strait ; and the African kingdom of the formida- 
ble Genseric was overthrown in the first third of the sixth cen- 
tury under the Mows of Belisarius. Soon afterwards, and in a 
similar manner, the Eastgothic throne fell under the immediate 
successors of the great Theodoric, which he had established, and 
a few years later the Langobards wrested again from the Byzan- 
tines, Upper Italy, the fairest part of the Gothic booty. The 
same Langobards bad destroyed previously th^ kingdoms of the 
GepidaB and the Heruli. They themselves succumbed at the 
close of this period to the more potent Franks. Fortune, valour, 
and crime, made this last nation the most powerful in Europe. 
What Clovis, the founder of the Prankish kingdom (for his ances- 
tors were of no political importance) had established with 
energy, and his immediate successors, less talented, but equally 
unprincipled, had enlarged — ^was brought to perfection under 
the later incompetent kings, by the genius of the mayors of the 
palace, and afterwards the sovereign rulers, from the family of 
Pepin. Clovis had already extinguished the remnant of the 
Roman dc»ninion in Gaul, conquered the Alemanni, driven the 
Westgoths from South Gaul, and fought wdth success in all 
directions. After him the Burgundians, the Thuringians, Fries- 
landers, Bavarians, and even a part of the Saxons, were subju- 
gated or made dependent, the Lombards humbled, and At last 
swallowed up, and thus in the centre of Europe, a kingdom was 
formed, which could serve as its centre of gravity, or the basis 
of a new political order. But such a summit of power and 
glory was first attained by Charles the Great, whose reign forms 
the transition to the fdlowing period. 

Constantinople had diverted by the firmness of its position, 
and other fortunate circumstances, the principal stream of the 
migration of nations. In the second fourth of this period, under 
Justinian iff., the heroic glory of Rome seemed to flourish anew 
through the genius of Belisarius and Narses. But it was a fleet* 
ing glimmer. The old causes of decay remained — despotism, 
degeneracy, and internal dissolution. Few histories are to be 
compared with the Byzantinian in hideousness. The unworthi- ' 
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ness or vices of the emperors, the insolence of the priests and 
soldiers, the baseness, luxury, and corruption of the people, fill 
by turns its pages with scenes of disgrace and crime. Hence, 
although the fairest countries of three parts of the world con- 
tinued to obey the Byzantinian sceptre, the weakness became 
;, more perceptible from generation to generation, and the fall 
more inevitable. It was rather the favor of external circum- 
stances, than internal power, that averted so long the fate of the 
Eastern empire. 

Destiny, however, appears to threaten it more in the seventh 
century (the third of this period), for there arose against it from 
the south, a storm of unexampled formidableness and amdden 
violence, revolutionizing the world, like the northern migration 
of nations, and the more irresistible, as it came without 9. 
warning or presentiment. At the time when the Persian and 
Roman empires concluded, from common exhaustion, their' 
tedious and changing conflict, and, by the restoration of the 
ancient boundary, which had separated, seven hundred years 
before, the Parthian from the Roman dominion, gave evidence 
of their mutual invincibleness, then at the call of a citizen of 
Mecca, a band of fanatics rushed forth from the Arabian deserts, 
attacked both empires, to which, hitherto, the hordes of Saracens 
had been either despicably as a predatory rabble, or subject as 
mercenaries, in one and the same moment, with the omnipotence 
of enthusiasm, prostrated one entirely, and wrested from the 
other the fairest, the richest, the best-protected countries, and, 
after Constantinople, the principal seat of its power. 

But the Persian empire, as formidable as it had been under 
the two Koshrus, was, however, diseased with the weakness of 
age — ^which is always perceptible at an early period in despotical 
states — and, with the exhaustion which the war, at first glorious, 
afterwards unsuccessful, against Heraclius, occasioned ; internal 
ferments, disunion, and sedition accelerated its ruin. The last 
king, Jezdegerd II., although he ascended the throne innocently, 
lost, according to the matured decree of fate, in three battles — 
as formerly Darius against Alexander — the Empire against the 
Arabian generals. 

The Byzantine empire, in which age was more perceptible 

than in the Persiian, was also unable to cope with the vigorous 

, followers of Mohammed. Even the victories of Heraclius, since 
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they cost the last energies of the state, paved the way to 
destruction. Hardly was the Persian and Roman blood dried 
up in the provinces re-conquered by him, between the Euphrates 
and the Mediterranean Sea, when the same provinces, and, 
besides, the magnificent Egypt and all North Africa, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, a part of Armenia and Asia Minor, fell into the power 
of the Moslems. They would have conquered the whole empire, 
if the firmness of the capital, the Greek fire, and disunion had 
not checked their progress. The Byzantine empire, after it had 
been unfortunate one whole century, under the house of Hera- 
clius, was ruled in the following (the eighth century), by the 
family of Leo the Isaurian, and recovered its power by his energy 
and penetration. But the fatal contention about the worship of 
images, in which all the princes of this house engaged with more 
passion than wisdom, caused the loss of the important exarchate, 
and accelerated the general decline. 

Not only the Persian empire, and the fairest provinces of the 
Byzantinian were conquered by the Arabians, but they extended 
their dominion also beyond the confines of both. Bucharia, 
Turkestan, Manarennahar, and other countries in the east, the 
Pyrenean peninsula in the west. Nubia, and other parts of the 
eastern coast of Africa, at last also, Sicily and various countries 
on the Mediterranean Sea, fell into their possession. They 
penetrated as far as the heart of France, where, however, the 
sword of Charles Martel prevented their further progress. The 
relations of Arabia and the rest of the world explain this rapid 
career of conquest. Separated from all other nations by the 
strong barriers of nature, Arabia had continued for thousands 
of years, an isolated and free existence. Unknown, but inextinct, 
the forces prepared by destiny, slumbered there, which required 
only an impulse, to be developed with a wonderful effect. The 
spark of religious enthusiasm, excited by a man of genius, fell 
into the inflammable souls of the inhabitants of the desert. 
Soon the wide Arabia was blazing Mdth one flame, which, since 
it found beyond the desert also, various combustible matter, and, 
on account of the corrupted state of religious and political rela- 
tions abroad, met with but little resistance, spread rapidly, and 
appeared to threaten the whole globe. 

But in proportion as it extended, the energy of the Arabian 
state was diminished. The throne of the caliphs, which stood at 
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iirst in dignified simplicity at Mediiuiy was soon removed to the 
magnificent Damascus^ and afterwards to Bagdad, which had 
been rebuilt with extraordinary splendor. The rulers of the 
faithful, since one half of the world obeyed their will, had no 
cause to aspire higher ; the maintenance of their possessions and 
enjoyment seemed now the principal thing. Religious and mili- 
tary enthusiasm yet continued to live for some time in their 
generals and warriors ; but they adc^ted gradually mtftre refined 
and effeminate manners, and some of the noblest devoted them- 
selves to the arts of peace. In addition to this^ there was inter- 
nal discord among the Saracens, hereditary enmity between the 
adherents and opponents of Omio* and All, oppression of the 
grand-sons of Mohammed by th^ house of Ommiyah, the lator 
vengeance which the Abbassides took on this, and by the flight 
of a prince of that house to Spain, the division of the empire 
into the two hostile caliphates of Bagdad and Cordova. The 
power which was divided, or directed against itself^ was now 
unable to operate with so much effect abroad : but the principal 
distraction did not commence until the following period; and 
hatred towards Christendom remained common to the conflicting 
dynasties, with a few exceptions, notwithstanding their mortal 
enmity towards each other. 

CIVILIZATION IN GENERAL. 

We will yet add to the general picture of the character of 
this period some principal traits. The world remains divided, 
although unequally, between Roman degeneracy and northern 
barbarism. Not only men, but countries also, bear the stamp 
of this age. The monuments of art and industry, the traces of 
opulence and taste, vanish ; the constant residences of a dense 
population, the sources of sociality, and the higher culture of- 
man, the cities, sink into dust. In the vast empire of Attila, 
there was not a single city : half of Europe served for pasture- 
grounds for the encampments of unsettled hordes of Calmuca. 

The German tribes were less desolating than the Asiatic. 
The Vandals alone have obtained the horrible glory of the Huns 
by a similar rage for destruction. Other nations, and more than 
all, the Lombards, were pleased, after the intoxication of victory 
had ceased, with the practice of the peaceable arts of the van- 
quished; and even in their home, some tribes, especially the 
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Saxonsy were inclined to agriculture. This was still more the 
case with several W^dic tribes^ among which we even find 
traces of indi^try in the arts. Complete barbarism prevailed 
beyond the Wends. 

Upon the whole, after the fall of the Western empire, Europe 
is in a wild and desolate state. Places of conflagration, heaps 
of ruins, vast deserts mark the course of the migrating nations 
and the misfortune of the time.* The plough, and the instruments 
of industry are almost everywhere, only in the trembling hands 
of the defenceless vanquished, whose conditipn is in part real 
slavery, in part similar to it b;^ arbitrary oppression and con- 
tempt. The predominant nations are engaged in war, the chase, 
and at the most, some breeding of cattle. Rude customs and 
in0olent violeqce take the place of Roman refinej9ient, corrup- 
tion and weakness. 

The Saracenic expeditions were almost equally extensive, but 
le9S destructive than those that had come from the north. Even 
at the epoch .of their greatesit fanaticism, the Arabs respected 
the essential institutions of civil society, spared cities, favored 
agriculture and industry. Afterwards when their wild» religious 
fanaticism had abated, they became the fathers of a civilization 
which eclipsed the European for centuries. ' 

MANNERS. 

The moral corruption of Rome continued, although its splen- 
dor was most lamentably tarnished by the plunderings of the 
barbarians. The splendor of Constantinople was ejahanc^d by 
the wealth concentrated there, and by the pride of the court, 
which increased with its contemptibleness. But the vices of 
luxury and corruption were gradually associated, by the decline 
of good taste, and by the increasing number of barbarians, with 
those of rudeness. Moral corruption became complete. 

The rude simplicity of the German manners, displayed in incli- 
nations, manner of life, civil and domestic regulations, remained 
perceptible in them as conquerors and rulers in their new abodes. 
Their enjoyments were multiplied, it is true, by their rich pl«m- 
der and the possession of power ; but the same barbarian tqsie 
as formerly in their native forests, was now enthroned in th,^ 
Roman pleasure-gardens and palaces. The rudeness of the vic- 
tors was also transferred gradually to the provincials, altbo\ig^ 

Vol. II. c 2 
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the love of civilization continued to survive in them for some cen- 
turies. Gaul, Spain, and a great part of Italy sunk into northern 
barbarism. On the other hand the pure morals of the old Germans, 
their principles of fidelity and truth, their simple piety, the incor- 
ruptness of their whole nature, could not be preserved in their 
new relations of conquest, wealth, and irregular dominion. 
Their passions were let loose. Ambition, avarice, propensity to 
sensual enjoyments divested them of shame ; continued abuse of 
power extinguished the sentiment of justice; their pride of 
liberty, the true nobility of the soul, was lost with liberty itself; 
the nation was divided into insolent tyrants and dastardly slaves. 

Hence we find in the history of this time not only those horri- 
ble scenes, which are the usual consequences of military rage 
among barbarous hordes, not only the odious manifestations of 
an almost brutal ferocity, and these also in internal quarrels, 
even in the family-circle, and among the noblest of the nation ; 
but we are revolted almost without intermission by the appear- 
ance of those detestable and hateful vices, such as knavery, 
treachery and perjury, which are otherwise called the sad 
excrescences of civilization, but combined with rudeness and 
superstition are still more audacious and hideous. 

But this judgment is not^ passed upon all nations equally. 
The Germans, who remained in their home, preserved more 
faithfully their ancient customs. Some of the victorious tribes 
— as the Eastgoths, and still more the Lombards, whose minds had 
not the ferocity, which their exteriors seemed to betray — acquired 
the reputation of humanity and even of liberal sentiments. The 
Westgoths also — they were, however, under the dark empire of 
superstition — did not renounce entirely the excellent habits of 
the old Germans. But the Franks possessed no kind of morality, 
and as they became the dominant natijon, their corruption was 
communicated to the others. 

NATIONAL INTERCOURSE AND COMMERCE. 

As the waves of the great migration broke over countries, 
national intercourse and commerce were destroyed with the other 
institutions and arts of civilization and peace ; not only as the 
natural consequence of the incessant wars, but on account of 
the character and relations of the victors. They knew not, and 
despised in their rudeness the blessings of civilization, the 
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rewards of quiet industry, the benefits of commerce, which mul- 
tiplies engagement and unites nations. Force was their sole 
art, robbery their source of acquisition, and — according to the 
sentiments of all the migrating nations — the sward the only 
surety of possession. Thus all the ancient ties of mutual confi- 
dence, of necessity approaching in a friendly manner, were sud- 
denly severed : and again the words " stranger"' and " enemy j^ 
became synonymous. Domestic intercourse also ceased; civil 
industry was frightened away by the clashing of arms, and 
stifled by slavery. The degeneration of the allodial constitution 
as well as the anarchy of the feudal system, dissolved the nations 
into a large number of small, hostile governments, which aspired 
to independence ; public security, the condition of. pacific inter- 
course, disappeared ; the iron age of the isolating law of the 
strongest commenced. 

But civilization,* where it has become once deeply radicated, 
is not easily extirpated. Those cities that were favored by 
their situation on the sea or large rivers, and were strong 
enough by their population or possessions, to maintain some 
independence amidst the general ruin, continued to practise at 
least a part of the civil occupations, and carried on some com- 
merce — although it was attended with danger and difficulty — on 
the routes, which were encompassed by barbarism, but not yet 
forgotten and entirely destroyed. The cities on the Rhine, some 
on the Atlantic and Mediterranean, but particularly the Italian 
cities were the most fortunate in this respect. 

In the east commerce declined far less. Constantinople, by 
its wealth and debauchery, animated it in a wide circle; and 
indeed it became the first commercial city of the world, when 
Alexandria, which maintained this rank earlier, had fallen into 
the hands of the Saracens. 

A great revolution in commercial relatipns was effected by 
the conquests of the Saracens. The commerce of the interior 
and south of Asia came almost entirely into their hands. They 
carried on also a briek commerce with the east coast of Africa 
to a great distance south, and with some important countries in 
the interior of this large part of the world. But the commerce, 
as upon the whole the civilization of tha Arabs, was not thus 
extended and firmly established in its prosperity until the fol- 
lowing period. 
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THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

In relation to the arts and sciences, the irruption of the barba- 
rians into the Roman empire, was the signal of a general retro- 
griessioQ to the savage state. A scanty relic of taste and science 
remained in few countries only — as in the East, especially in 
Constantinople, whose walls defied the waves of the migration 
of nations, and in Italy, whose mild sky softened even the bar- 
barians, and also in some chosen regions of Spain and Gaul. 
Everywhere else, with the exception of the Arabian civilization, 
which flourished at the close of this period, it was, or became, 
perfect night and barbarism. 

In these few words lies the sum of the priesent subject, so far 
as it interests the historian of the world. A blank leaf desig- 
nates, in the most faithful manner, the state of the arts and 
sciences among barbarous nations. But also these, where the 
practice of inherited art is continued only with sciTvility, and 
the formulas of tradition submissively repeated, where almost all 
artificers and scholars bear the stamp of the same mediocrity 
(for the most part also of complete worthlessness), and scarcely 
one is distinguished by the qualities of real genius, or a remark- 
able jqdividqality — those, to characterize in such a geineral 
manner, sufiices for the history of the wprld. 

The fifth century, however, produced, besides a considerable 
number of ecclesiastical writers, several estimable teachers of 
the real sciences, especially in Alexandria ; who, if they did not 
add to the treasures of ancient learning, at least preserved them. 
History, on the contrary, with the exception of a few historical 
poets of merit, is extremely meagre. 

But the comparatively fortunate period of the reign of Theo- 
doric and Justinian M. commenced towards the close of the fifth 
century, 'and continued through a part of the sixth. The East 
Gothic king— ^although himself unlearned, and favoring, in his 
own nation, military barbarism from principles — was a liberal 
patron of Roman art and science, and awakened — as much as 
the favor of kings is able — some noble talents. His excellent 
minister, Cassiodoriis, and Liberius, his colleague, were orna- 
ments of their age. Both enjoyed constantly the favor of Theo- 
doric. But Boethius, the virtuous sage, distinguished equally by 
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birth, station, talent, science, and patriotism, died as a martyr 
of liberty. 

The reign of Justinian, rendered glorious by victories and 
legislation, was likewise adorned by the arts. The architects, 
Anthemius of Tralles, and the Milesian Isidorus, were subser- 
vient, by their distinguished 1?alents, to the vanity of the emperor, 
who caused a large number of edifices to be erected everywhere 
in his vast empire, for splendor, devotion, and for civil and mili- 
tary purposes. The temple of Sophia is the edifice which has 
received the greatest praise; but in the age of Augustus or 
Pericles, it would have received only moderate applause. The 
real sciences also were pursued under Justinian, not without 
success. 

The heathen, philosophers were silenced by the mandate of 
Justinian ; but their principal teachers, Plato and Aristotle, con- 
tinued to prevail even in the Chinstian schools. The reputation 
of the Stagirite was greatly enhanced by John Philoponus (in 
the seventh century), and still more by John of Damascus (in 
the eighth), who founded his system of theology upon the Peri- 
patetic wisdom, and by this means gave birth to the Scholastic 
philosophy. Isidorus and Beda, in the west, were also friends 
of the Stagirite. 

In the seventh century art suffered a great loss by the fanati- 
cism of the Arabs,, and in the eighth, by that of the Christian 
iconoclasts. The political commotions, which were occasioned 
by both, extended this lamentable effect to science also. Feudal 
tyranny and the iron law of the stronger, prevailed more exten- 
sively. The muses, terrified here by the tumult of war, there 
by the yells of fanaticism, fled from the Christian world, seeking 
an asylum in the empire of the caliphs. 
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MORE PARTICULAR HISTORY. 



THE MIGRATION OF NATIONS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

There is no revolution recorded in the pages of history which 
has been so important and imposing, in extent, character, and 
results, as the great northern migration of nations. It gave to 
that part of the world, which was the most remarkable in a his- 
torical point of view — and, indeed, almost the only portion then 
known — a general shock, and produced in more than one half of 
it a complete transformation. New men, new manners, consti- 
tutions, laws, concerns and relations, jiew states and languages, 
new characters and names appear suddenly, and all that is 
ancient vanishes. A new order of things, almost without con- 
nexion with the ancient, and the creatress of the latest future, 
arises, and is established, not only for the theatre of the migra- 
tions, but for the whole world, since it determines the history of 
those nations, which later occupy the first rank among mankind, 
and, by arms, intellect and commerce, rule* the world. 

This great migration of nations, however, differed from many 
others which preceded and followed it, rather by its extent and 
permanent effects, than by a peculiar origin and character, and 
we must look for the causes of this difference, not in the migrating 
hordes themselves, but in the general circumstances of the time, 
and the relations of the countries which they overran. 

The Roman empire, filled with the most various and magnifi- 
cent treasures of nature and art, had been, by this means, and 
by its weakness, which increased with moral corruption from 
generation to generation, for centuries an alluring object for the 
many barbarians residing along its immense boundaries.-. The 
imperial history contains various examples of invasions, which 
were thus occasioned. The Germans, it is true, never succeeded 
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in establishing themselves in the Roman countries ; they were 
obliged to restrict themselves to transient predatory enterprises, 
or they were crushed by the superiority of the advancing legions, 
but on the boundaries new nations appeared again almost every 
century, of which nothing had been heard before, and which had 
rolled on from remote regions of the east or north. Upon such 
expeditions, the ancient inhabitants were either driven away, 
or incorporated with these foreigners ; and Germany, with the 
surrounding countries, remained a tumultuous theatre of national 
migrations, the direction of which was indeed, sometimes crossed, 
but proceeded in its principal stream from the north and east, 
towards the Roman boundaries. 

These boundaries became weaker from age to age; it was 
inevitable, that the dams which were often broken, should at 
last give away entirely, and that the wild flood should inundate 
the interior countries. The whole south was rich and weak, the 
north strong and poor ; that became, necessarily, the prey of this. 

But this great revolution was accelerated and completed by a 
powerful impulse coming in the most eventful juncture from 
Asia upon the fluctuating national masses of Europe. And as a 
river already swollen, if a wildly rising mountain stream pours 
suddenly into it, breaks at once over all its falling banks with 
impetuosity, so the nations of Germany, which had been long in 
motion, and restrained with difiiculty, precipitated themselves, 
when the Hunnic stream rushed on, generally and impetuously, 
over the Roman empire. 

We will glance at that mysterious steppe, the great magazine 
of natipns, where the inexhaustible fountains spring, of a tide 
whifeh desolates countries — ^revolutionizes the world. 



HIGH ASIA, AND ITS POPULATION. 

From the vicinity of the Caspian sea, as far as the Oriental, 
and at an almost equal distance from the Indian and from the 
Northern Ocean, a high-land rises of immense length and breadth, 
variously intersected by mountains, which forms the consistence 
of the whole Asiatic soil. Of the particular summits and chains 
of mountains, we know in part the ancient, in part the modern 
appellations, (but mostly the last, because ancient geography did 
not extend far beyond the boundary of this high-land) ; some 
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ways have also been opened through this immense steppe by the 
spirit of commerce, religious zeal, by the bold curiosity and acci- 
dents of particular travellers, or likewise by the larger caravans, 
and by embassies ; yet neither the extent and the precise form of 
this vast elevation, nor the situation, height, direction, and con- 
nexion of its principal mountains are determined. £ut this want of 
research — almost unsearchableness — is the most imposing charac- 
ter of the steppe, and the explanation wherefore wild freedom reigns 
eternally in its wide province, and threatens Incessantly the tame • 
plains around with desolation. We can also estimate the extent 
of this high-land from the large rivers which flow down from it 
in all directions, from the situation and direction of the opposite 
sources infer its most general contour, and find out even the 
principal parts of the great chain of mountains by* accurate 
comparison and combination of the various accounts. 

The Oxus and Iaxartesl(at the present day, Amur and Sir Daria), 
the former remarkable as a principal channel of northern com- 
merce, the latter as the boundary between Iran and Turan, in 
the west ; the large Oby with its rival, the Irtisch, the lenisei, 
the king of rivers in the ancient continent, with the boisterous 
waters of the Selinga, Angara, and the wonderful lake of Baikal, 
and then the Lena, somewhat inferior,in the north ; the Onon and 
Kerlon, after their union called the Amur, the large rivers of 
Tungusia, and the chief rivers of China, the Hoang-ho and 
Yanse-kian in the east ; finally in the south the three principal 
rivers of the peninsula of Farther India ; the Menam Kom, the 
Menam and the Irabatti, and the same number in Anterior India, 
the Indus with its many branches, the sacred Ganges, and its 
rival, the Burrampooter, all these large, and innumerable small 
streams flow from this Asiatic high-land. How immense must 
that territory be, which produces such a mass of water ! and 
what vicissitude of hills and valleys, what various direction and 
complication of chains of mountains and of steppes may be 
imagined in such a space ! High Asia contains also inland rivers 
which are lost in the steppe, or empty into its lakes., [ts area 
must amount to far more than 460,000 square miles. 

Two principal parts, separated from one another by situation, 
nature and inabitants, may be distinguished in this high-land ; 
the district of the Mustag and that of the Altai. The first bears 
mostly the name of Tartary, the second of Mongolia. 
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The Mustag, the Imaus of the ancients, according to Rennel, 
is situated between Great and Li'ttle Bukharia, and sends out 
large branches in all directions to the remotest distances/and is 
connected in the east and northeast by the rugged Mussart, 
with the Bogdo-oola and Altai, consequently with the Mongolian 
mountain regions. 

Of these, the great Bogdo, which raises its towering summit 
between the sources of the Irtish and Selinga, appears to be the 
principal. Two large chains proceed from it, the Altai, which 
abounds iii metals, to the northeast, but the Kangai to the 
southeast. The first sends out its branches to the extreme parts 
of Siberia; the second runs northerly across China as far as 
Corea and Japan. The Bogdo is connected also with the chains 
of the Mustag and the more distant Ural in the southwest and 
northwest, by means of the Mussart and the Alak mountains. In 
general,- the Mongolian high-land is sitdated northeast of the 
Tartarian. But across both regions, and likewise iir a north- 
easterly direction, from the sources of the Ganges as far as the 
district of the Amur, is extended — in many places more than 
four hundred and sixty miles wide, and in its whole extent con- 
taining more than 139,000 square miles-^the high, cold, water- 
less desert of Gobi or Shamo, only here and there covered with 
a little grass, in many places with incrustations of salt, in 
other? with evergreen kali-plants, and in general a plateau, 
rocky and sandy, from which, after proceeding northwesterly 
for some days on the roads constructed by nature in a gradual 
declination, you arrive at the boundary of Siberia, but descend 
southwesterly, on a more rapid declivity through everlasting 
wilds, as far as the great Wall, and to China. On the north of 
this empire, almost to the banks of the Amur, and as far as the 
vicinity of the ocean, a broad inhospitable series of mountains is 
extended, mostly covered with eternal snow, yet ho longer a 
steppe, but an alternation of hills, valleys and plains, where the 
wild Dauri, and the unsettled, far-extended Tunguses reside, and 
where the native country of the Man tchoos, the last conquerors of 
China, lies. 

If we follow the series of mountains which we have men- 
tioned, and the rivers which rise from them, in their whole 
course, we shall arrive at the northern and southern extremities 
of Asia. But we have in view for the present merely the steppe 
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countries, from the eastern banks of the laxartes as far as the 
lowlands of the Amur, and the dense masses of mountains from 
the Chinese and Indian as far as the Siberian boundary. 

The natural properties of this rough country, abounding in 
mountains and steppes, have imperiously and probably irrevoca- 
bly determined the manner of life, government, and even the 
character of its inhabitants ; and if we compare what Herodotus 
has said of the ancient Scythians, with the narrations of Chinese 
annalists, concerning the pastoral nations of the desert, as well 
as with the testimonies of the Roman and Byzantine writers 
concerning the migration of nations, with the eastern and 
western histories of Turkish, Mongolian, and Tartarian expedi- 
tions, with the descriptions of European travellers, who passed 
through High Asia in the middle ages, and finally, with the pro- 
found researches of the learned of modern times, undertaken for 
the most part on the spot, we shall discern the most wonderful 
uniformity of condition and manners among numberless nations 
of an immense region, and of a time, that runs through thousands 
of years. 

All the roughness, which, under a northern sky, the untamed, 
natural state of man may produce, is and ever has been the 
character of the ScytTiian hordes. Strangers to agriculture, 
partly from the nature of their country, partly from disinclina- 
tion, they have remained restricted in their inhospitable steppes 
for food and raiment, to the simple products of the breeding of 
cattle, and the chase. Both occupations, especially in a barren 
country, are incompatible with the arts as well as with the con- 
veniences of civilization. Familiar with want and hardship, 
accustomed to bloodshed by the incessant slaughter of tame and 
wild animals, the northern nomade acquires a hardness of body, 
as well as of soul, which harmonises with his climate. Unac- 
quainted with the finer or softer sentiments, abandoning his 
whole power to savage affections, no one is so adapted and dis- 
posed as he to violence and war — his type and school. Hunting 
and travelling are his daily occupations, his pleasure, and indeed 
almost the sum of his life. The possession of the horse increases 
the formidableness of these warlike hordes, and brings them from 
their unassailable wilds, with surprising speed, to the most distant 
plains of an unprepared or effeminate enemy. 

Such valiant men, who disdain the blessings of civil society, 
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seem secure also from its dangers, and qualified for the complete 
maintenance of freedom. The Tartars, however, have been 
frequently slaves ; and freedom has not been able, more than 
despotism, to establish itself firmly among them, and to become 
an acknowledged right. > 

Freedom, it is true, is given to man by nature, but it is as 
such only an animal freedom. That which is truly human, the 
most precious and noblest of his possessions, is imparted to him 
only in the state of improvement, not in that of natural rude- 
ness. The violent become easily the prey of violence, the unjust 
are the victims of injustice, the most ambitious must obey, 
and the stupid are easily persuaded to bend their strong necks. 
The slavery of the Tartars is no less instructive than the freedom 
of the Germans. 

The original government of our race, thsi patriarchal, prevails 
always among the multinominal nations of this steppe. But not 
in the beautiful form in which we discover it in remote antiquity, 
and in part at the present day among some of the milder nomades, 
who are naturally kind or more humane by their relations, but 
in the degeneracy, which is the result of rude customs, and an 
unnatural excess. The oldest man of a tribe or whoever becomes 
the head of the horde by hereditary right, should, according to 
the idea of his power, conduct, direct, and regulate, in peace and 
war, the members of it> as the members of a family, with paternal 
authority, not with that of a master. But the general rudeness 
of the members leads the chief also to savage violence or tyranny; 
the affairs of the migrations, and still more of war, which desire 
for plunder, hunger, vengeance, and pride, kindle incessantly 
among the hordes, require a rigid command, and the events of 
war, subject twenty, fifty, or a hundred hordes to a fortunate 
leader. He is master of the vanquished, not according to family- 
right, but according to that of war. But the victorious horde 
constitutes with these a larger union ; and thus all are oppressed 
together by the combination of the magisterial and paternal 
powers. If then the swelling tide overflows the southern coun- 
tries, effeminate nations, which have always been accustomed 
to the . government of sultans, become a prey to the northern 
herdsmen: then the predominant khan regards himself as the 
heir of the unlimited dominion of the thrones which he has pros- 
trated, is considered as such also hy the trampled nationS) and 
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imposes by the aiding arm of the vanquished, the equal yoke of 
slavery upon his older, victorious subjects. As often as the 
Tartars have marched out as conquerors, so often — and nothing 
could be more just — they have become slaves. But their recol- 
lection at least, and an external form of freedom are preserved 
for some time in the kurultais or great imperial diets, in \(rhich, 
according to their native custom, the khan, his princes, and the 
mursas, or hea'ds of a tribe, appear with their military attend- 
ants, and deliberate in common about the great affairs of the 
nation. Even the powerful monarchs from the house of the 
great Gengis, continued to hold such kurultais, in which indeed 
several great khans were elected. Afterwards they degenerated 
with the consolidation of despotism into vain ostentation of the 
court, and the tribes which had settled in the south sunk into 
the general sdbmissivehess and weakness of the vanquished. 
6ut this adoption of foreign manners, for the most part also of 
foreigh religion, produced gradually a separation between them 
and their brethren in their native country, and the spirit of 
frebdom was theh usually revived with the more energy in the 
north. The tribes of the desert threw off the yoke of their 
monarchs, who had proceeded from it, but become effeminate, 
and the old, hostile relation of Iran and Turan was seen again. 
. Notwithstandmg the general uniformity of the elevated country 
of Asia in natural peculiarities, and the prevailing similarity of 
its inhabitants resulting from this, in manners, way of life, and 
purely climatic traits, we can, however, perceive clearly, a 
separation of them into two principal tribes or races according 
to certain striking differencies and generic characters. The first 
is the Tartarian, the second the Mongolian tribe. 

The Tartar tribe (called al^o, the Caucasian, because it appears 
tn greater pierfection hear the Caucasus, and which has proceeded 
from thence into many southern and western countries) is charac- 
terised by a regular, almost round structure of the skull, an oval 
face, a beautiful symmetry of features, a white and ruddy skin, 
which, how6i^er, becomes easily brown, and dark hair. The prin- 
cipal residence of these Tartars, is from the Caspian Sea as far as 
the Ahaian mountains, in the Arabian countries, and in Great and 
Little Bukhatia. Biit they have spread besides into many coun- 
tries in all directions. Tartaris reside on the north and west of the 
€!asrpian ^a, on the Jaik, on the Wolga, in Crimea and Kuban> 
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in various regions of Siberia (but here mingled confusedly with 
the Mongols, the Calmucs^ and Finns) and in a great part of 
Persia, &c.; and the far-extended Turks, whose name, Turuk, 
the Tartars use as theiir appellation, are a kindred race. It ig 
believed that the inhabitants of Thibet and Japan belong, also, 
to this race. The Tartars seem not originally inclined to civili- 
zation and intellectual culture, like the Bucharians (the Turks 
are certainly far less so disposed); and even among the nomadic 
tribes, particularly those which obey the B^ussian sceptre, some 
commencement of civilization^ and, at least, comparatively milder 
manners^ are sometimes discerned. 

On the contrary, the Mongols and Calmucs are barbarians 
so much the more obstinate, and equally odious in body and soul. 
The Mongolian mountain region, which takes its name from 
them, is their chief residence, and if the Tunguses, with the 
Lamutes, Daures, Mantschurs, and the tribes of the Koriaks, 
wjth the Tschuktschs and Kamtschadales belong to their race, they 
have peopled nearly all the northeast of Asia, and it is highly 
probable, that the Chinese and Cor^eans, in the southeast, are 
derived from them. 

The Mongols, particularly distinguished by this name, are 
divided into the Yellow or Scharra Mongols, and the Kalkas 
Mongols, of which the last reside to the south of the first. But 
the Calmucs, who are considered by many as a peculiar, prin- 
cipal race, distinct from the Mongolian, and live to the west of 
the proper Mongols, are distinguished into the Torgautes, Soon- 
gars, Choschotes, and others. The Samoiedic and Finnic tribes 
are also supposed to be derived from them. 

TheMongoIian^ and particularly the.Calmucish race, is charac- 
terized by a small stature, a thick-set, very muscular frame^ a 
light yellow complexion, black, stiff and thick hair, an almost 
quadrate cranium? and ugly — it might be said only half-finished — 
features. Their eyes are small, their nose compressed, their 
nostrils wide, their whole visage flat, broad, aqd nearly beardless. 
As this race is widely spread, it is of course somewhat aJflfected 
by variety of climate, but the principal characters remain 
perceptible. 

It is natural to suppose that among these numerous nations 
of High Asia, and farther to the north and south, there has been, 
since time immemorial, a multifarious change of dominion, sub- 
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jection, and resuscitation. But, even if we had the most distinct 
accounts in relation to this, the enumeration of such revolutions, 
occurring perpetually — according to uniform causes and uniform 
effects— r-would be tedious, dry, and of little advantage. 

Therefore, without repeating the sterile narrations of the 
Chinese annalists (or of their industrious compiler, De Guignes,) 
concerning the nations of eastern Asia, such as the To-pa, the 
Geugen, the Sien-pi, the Goni, Yen, and others, (they were 
besides mostly the same races, which changed their appellations 
according to the names of the, predominant hordes or dynasties) 
we will notice only the formidable Hiong-nu, whose early power 
and lasting dominion in the east, are no less important than the 
later achievements of their probable descendants, the Huns, 
became in the west. , 

THE HIONGNU. 

The power of the Hiong-nu was established twelve hundred 
years before our chronology— about a generation before the fall 
of Troy. Their tents were pitched in the Mongolian high-land, 
in that part of the desert of Gobi, from which you go down 
to China ; they, " the savages of the mountain," threatened early 
from that place the Chinese boundary. But the name Hiong-nu 
did not originate until the third century before Christ (before, 
their appellations were changed according to the dynasties), and 
their history became first coherent from this date. Against 
them the great wall was built. Tschi-Hoang-ti, the despot, 
about the time of Hannibal, completed it; but in vain. The 
Tanjous — their hereditary chiefs were thus called — repeatedly 
scaled the ill-defended bulwark, and shook the empire, which 
was internally diseased. The Hiong-nu had extended their 
growing power over the greatest part of High Asia, from the 
vicinity of the eastern ocean as far as the Irtisch, and from the 
Chinese as far as the Siberian boundary. In the army of the 
Tanjous, there were more than 200,000 horsemen. Now under 
the parricide, Me-te, the Hiong-nu overpowered by their wild 
' valour the well-disciplined and well-armed troops of the Chinese, 
which were skilled in war, extorted an annual sum of money, 
and the more disgraceful tribute of the choice maidens of the 
country. The emperors of China resigned their own daughters 
to the embraces of the Tanjous, and yet did not purchase tran- 
quillity by this means. 
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The epoch of the highest power and glory, and indeed that 
of the too secure self-confidence of the Hong-nu was soon suc- 
ceeded by confusion and difficulty. The.Chinese, conquered by 
the arms of the barbarians, arose again through the discord of 
their enemies, and through their peculiar, cunning policy. The 
same dynasty of the Han, which had been so much humbled by 
the Hiong-nu, avenged, after sanguinary and changing scenes of 
war, its old disgrace by some brilliant victories, and gave the 
power of the enemies of China a decisive blow by stirring up the 
hordes that had been subjugated by them. 

A short period of resuscitation renewed the terrors of the 
name of the Hiong-nu. But internal dissension completed their 
ruin. The question, whether Punu, or Pe, should be Tanjou, 
was the occasion of this, for the latter, being pressed by his rival, 
submitted with the southern hordes, which adhered to him, to 
the Chinese emperor (A. D. 48). Now the northern Hiong-nu 
were obliged to atone for the dissension of their rulers with the 
loss of independence, and to expect their welfare from the favor 
of the emperor. 

But the Chinese remained irreconcilable. After a short sus- 
pense they invaded again the wilderness to carry on a war of 
extermination against the Hiong-nu. The 6ien-pi, mindful of 
the old injuries which they had experienced from them, and 
incited by the Chinese, took advantage of- a decisive defeat of 
the Hiong-nu by the latter, and cg!mpleted the destruction of an 
empire, which had stood 1300 years (A. D. 93). 

The Gien-pi ruled now in the principal seat of the old Tan- 
jouate ; a part of the Hiong-nu — but probably the smallest — 
remained among them, with the sacrifice of freedom and their 
name, and became identified with the victors by intermarriage. 
Another swarm afterwards proceeded south to their long-deserted 
brethren, who lived under the Chinese supremacy. But the 
boldest and most refractory tribes of the northern empire had 
taken the courageous resolution, when its fall could not be 
averted, to seek in the distant west an asylum inaccessible to 
the arms and dominion of their enemies. Immense steppe-coun- 
tries lay before them; they pitched their camps where they 
found pasturage and game. The Chinese kept sight of their 
wanderings about two hundred years, but more indistinctly as 
their distance increased; finally they vanished entirely from 
their vision beyond the Imaus. 
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The comparison of the -Chinese accounts with some aUusions 
of western historians ajid geographers will facilitate the under- 
stajQiding of both^ and some conjectures, that present themselves 
very naturally, will connect the expiring history of the Hiong- 
nu with 4jbiat of the Huns, which commejnces a century later. 

Afte^ wandering about for a long time, the main hcuiy of them 
settled between the Jaik and Wolga, in the country of Yuen-Pan 
(where the Baschkirs dwell at present, and to the south as Deu* as 
the vicinity of Astrakan). The name of Great-Hungaria, which 
these regions continued to bear in the thirteenth century, is a 
mon^n^e^t of their residence there. 

Put the ^reconcilable Sien-pi did xiot cease to manifest hos- 
tility to the Hiong-nu, drove them from the country of the 
Igyrs, and from the Di, back as far as the vicinity of the Jaik, 
principally because they themselves were driven from the east 
towards the west, by the To-pa, who made their appearance in 
the middle of the third century (about 22^). The Scheu-schen 
(Geugenes)^ founded by a robber, M<Ao, and made great by 
another robber, Tulun, over all High Asia, oppressed likewise 
the Hiong-nu. Europe knew nothing :Qf these great movements, 
the growing stream of which rushed, soon afterwards, over the 
countries, from the T^nais as far as the Atlantic Ocean.' 

THE HUNS.— COMMENCEMENT OF THE MIGRATION OF NATIONS. 

The Huns — they appear now under this name, in the Roman 
authors^ — ^resolved .to .cr,oss the Wolga '(374). Their impulse 
upon the nations on .this side of that river and the Tanais, brought 
the fitorm» which had bee^n long prepared, to an eruption. 

On the western banks of the Wolga, as far as the Tanais, and 
to a great distance north and south, the Alani tended their herds. 
The Huns fell upon them with irresistible power, defeated them 
in a decisive battle, and dispersed or combined with their own 
nation the formidable and far-extended tribes. Their next step 
brought them oyer the Don to Europe. 

The great nation of the Goths ruled there, from the Tanais as 
far as the Danube, and from the Euxine as far as the shores of 
the Baltic. Since a long, but indefinite time, they had been 
divided into the two principal races of the Eastgoths (Greutingi), 
and the Westgoths (Tervingi). The king of the Eastgoths, at 
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that time, was the great Hermanric, of the heroic family of the 
Amales. Athanaric, the Balte, — dependant, perhaps, on Herman- 
ric — ruled the Westgoths from the Dnieper as far as the Danube. 

Now suddenly the intelligence was spread of the hostile 
approach of hitherto unknown, hideous hordes. The numberless 
multitude rolled on irresistibly, from the snow-capt mountains 
of Asia, marking its course with desolation. It was said, they 
had scarcely the form of man; broad clumps of flesh instead of a 
face ; beardless, with small, sunken eyes, flat noses, and a low 
stature ; in general, like two-footed beasts, or even half-formed 
blocks, and, in mind ana manners, not less deformed than in 
body, but agile, winged ,on the horse, pleased with murder, 
deathly in their aim. They sacrificed their captives to their 
gods. Flying Alani, soon also trembling Goths proclaimed these 
terrors. Horrible rumours multiplied them. It was said that 
evil spirits of the desert had produced them in a disgraceful con- 
nexion with the witches of Scythia. The old Hermanric, when 
this danger became imminent, despaired of the possibility of 
conjuring the storm,and put an end to his existence. His succes- 
sor, Withimer, was slain in battle. The Eastgoths surrendered 
to the Huns. A small part only fled towards the Dneister. The 
Westgoths, under Athanaric, had retreate*d beyond this river, 
but the Huns pursued and defeated them. Xhe greater part of 
the nation fled now in the greatest consternation, as far as the 
Danube. This broad stream seemed their only possible defence 
against the barbarians. 

But the Romans ruled on the other side of the Danube, with- 
out whose consent it could not be crossed. The Goths adopted 
the resolution to impetrate this consent from the emperor Valens 
(376), and commenced, by this means, the second principal scene 
of the migration of nations. A glance at the earlier history of 
the Goths will properly precede its description. 

GOTHS (EASTGOTHS AND WESTGOTHS).— ALARIC. 

Already since the times of Caracalla, (about 215) the name of 
the Goths had resounded from the countries of the Euxine. They 
threatened Dacia, extorted an annual tribute, and undertook 
desolating expeditions even over the Danube to Moesia, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and indeed over the sea to Asia Minor and Greece. 

The Goths were no less formidable to the barbarians. The 
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Vandals, Marcomanni, and duadi, felt the weight of their arm 
and became tributary to them with property and life. The Sar- 
matian nations, as far as Livonia and Esthonia, were subdued 
by Hermanric (about 350). Many Scythian tribes served him 
for pay. 

Two principal and different opinions prevail concerning the 
previous residence, descent, and original history of this powerful 
nation.. Eminent writers class them with the great Thracian 
race, and consider them the same with the Getae, which we find 
already at the time of Herodotus, on the southern bank of the 
Ister, but later on the.northern. According to the other opinion, 
the Goths dwelt in Scandinavia, especially in the southern parts 
of Sweden, and came thence at a remote period-over the Baltic 
(Q)danic Gothanic) Sea, to the coasts of Pomerania and Prussia* 

Jornandes' relation of the three vessels which contained the 
whole emigration — one the Eastgoths, another the Westgoths,* 
and a third the Gepidae — may indeed be a tale ; and the tradi- 
tions of Odin or Woden, the great legislator of Scandinavia, 
which extend to times still more ancient, appear to be rather 
mythical than historical. 

With some precision we discern the Goths, from the com- 
mencement of our chronology, till about the close of the second 
century, around thf mouth of the Vistula and along the Prussian 
coasts. On their west, about the Oder, the Vandals resided with 
the tribes of the Burgundians, Heruli, Langobardi arid others 
that belonged to them. But the Vandals and Goths may have 
been — as accordances in many characters of form, manners, and 
language seem to indicate — originally one nation. 

About the time of the Marcomannic confederation, or a little 
later^ the general movement appears to have begun which brought 
the whole Gothic nations gradually from the shores of the Baltic 
to the Euxine. 

The Goths disdained also the peaceable culture of the coun- 
tries which they conquered, and continued to live according to 
their barbarous customs. But they were distinguished from the 
other Germans by hereditary chiefs (the posterity of Amala, the 

* We do not distinguish clearly the Ostro and Visi (East and West) Goths, 
until the middle of the third century. According to Jornandes this division 
and situation had already existed in Scandinavia, and continued notwithstand- 
ing all the migrations of the Goths. 
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most celebrated leader in their southern migration and a descen- 
dant of the Anses, the demi-gods of his nation, ruled the East- 
goths; the house of the Baltes [Balta or Bold] governed the 
Westgoths), accordingly by a firmer political union, without 
prejudice to freedom however, also by an earlier excitation of 
some civilization, which was favored by their earlier adoption of 
Christianity. Captive priests whom they brought with them 
from Asia Minor, about the middle of the third century, scattered 
its seed, which soon matured to excellent fruits. 

A new period of the Grothic history commences with the irrup- 
tion of the Huns. 

A Gothic embassy appeared unexpectedly at Antioch before 
the emperor Valens, with the humble petition to permit their 
oppressed nation to pass the Danube, and to admit them into the 
provinces of the empire as subjects and defenders of its boun- 
daries. Valens, incited by the immediate advantages of granting 
this request, consented, but upon these two conditions, that the 
noblest youth of the Goths should be taken away, as hostages 
of their fidelity, into the interior of the Roman provinces, to be 
educated in a suitable manner, and that the arms of their forces 
should be surrendered before they passed the Danube. The first 
was done, but the Westgoths succeeded, by the avarice or luxury 
of the Roman commanders, in purchasing the preservation of 
their arms, and thus a formidable — according to hereditary sen- 
timents, hostile — military force was removed, with toil and zeal, 
across the broad stream of the Ister, into the Roman territory. 
The emigration amounted to more than a million ; 200,000 were 
armed. 

The ministers of Valens were foolish enough to excite the 
wrath of this powerful multitude by raising audaciously and 
intolerably the price of all the necessaries of life, and finally, by 
revolting treachery, to force the leaders of the Westgoths, Ala- 
vivus, and Fritigern, to self-defence. Thus the war was kindled, 
the terrors of which have been already narrated ia Ancient 
History, and hence a mere allusion to them will be all that is 
now required. ' 

Already, before the eruption of the contest, the leaders of the 
Eastgoths, Alatheus, and Saphrax, had also passed the Danube, 
upon which there was no vigilant eye, by their own authority, 
and after the express refusal of the emperor, and finally the wise 
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and valiant Fritigern, to wHbm the nation had confided the chief 
command, collected from beyond the Danube yarious other bar- 
barous tribes, even some Hunic hordes, to confirm his power. 
Unheard of desolations and reciprocal cruelties characterized 
this war, and they were increased after the battle of Adrianople 
(378 — 9th of August). The great Theodosius first terminated, 
after an admirable warfare of four years duration — favored by 
the death of the valiant Fritigern and its consequence, the 
disunion of the Goths — the vexation of the empire, by a peace 
(382), which assigned the Goths residences in the Roman terri- 
tory — the Westgoths in Thrace and Moesia, but a large number of 
the Eastgoths in Asia Minor — under the ol)Iigation of obedience 
and military service, with preservation, however, of their own 
laws, customs, and their hereditary chiefs, who were denied the 
royal dignity alone. 

The 'relation of these Goths, who were settled in the empire, 
was accordingly quite different from that of the other barbarian 
colonies, which had been before admitted or removed thither. 
The Goths remained a nation by themselves, dwelling together, 
and in the enjoyment of an independence but little restricted. 
The appointment of their commanders-in-chief was almost the 
sole prerogative of the imperial power in relation to them ; in 
other respects it was merely nominal. But the Goths acquired 
an important and dangerous influence in all public and private 
concerns, and could, with a slight cause or incitement, threaten 
the tranquillity, and even the existence, of .the empire. The 
empire was maintained against such multifarious pressure, less 
by its own power than by fortunate accidents, or the dissension 
of the Goths. 

We have to mention here first the exploits of Alaric. Imme- 
diately after the death of the great Theodosius, whose genius 
and energy had restrained the Goths, a general insurrection 
broke out under the talented and courageous Alaric — a Balte 
(395). Few names sounded so terrifying as his in the Roman 
ear ; he was one of the principal destroyers of the empire. 

Alaric (396) marched from the long-desolated provinces of 
Moesia and Thrace — passing the capital which was invincible for 
a barbarian army — through Macedonia to the yet undesolated 
Greece, conquered most of the cities of Hellas and Pelopon- 
nesus — butchered, pillaged, and destroyed with unsparing fury. 
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Athens averted a worse fate by its treasures ; Corinth, Argos, 
and Sparta had to lament the death or captivity of the greater 
part of their citizens, and even the conflagration of their houses. 
In the smoking ruins of the temples of Eleusis — at which the 
zealots probably rejoiced amidst the general lamentation — the 
last vital spark of classical paganism went out. 

Then the valiant Stilicho hastened from the Western empire 
over the sea to the assistance of bleeding Greece, and encom- 
passed the Gothic army in the mountains of Arcadia ; but the 
vigilant and bold Alaric escaped with his captives and plunder to 
Epirus. The ministers of Arcadius, to whom the greatness of 
Alaric appeared less dangerous than that of the odious Stilicho, 
concluded precipitately a peace with the former, by which he 
was appointed pra^fect of Eastern Illyricum (398). 

Alaric immediately caused his troops to be equipped from the 
Roman arsenals, extorted from both empires tributes and gifts, 
caused himself to be solemnly declared king of the Westgoths, by 
his grateful \Varriors, and resolved finally, after weighing cir- 
cumstances prudently, to attack the west, where he seemed to 
be beckoned by an easier victory and a greater prize. 

Already in the year four hundred, Alaric advanced towards 
Italy. We have only imperfect accounts of this expedition. In 
the year four hundred and three the attack was continued or 
renewecl. Aifter conquering Istria and Venetia, the Gothic 
stream overflowed ttie countries of the Po. 

Then the hero Stilicho appeared as a saviour, with the forces 
of the whole Western empire, which he had mustered in haste, 
repulsed the Gothic king from Asti, in which he was besieging 
the emperor Honorius, and defeated him completely in the bloody 
battle of Polentia (29 March, 403). But Alaric ventured, not- 
withstanding, with his cavalry, the bold march to Rome, received 
the proffered terms of a quiet retreat and a considerable annua] 
tribute, but with reluctance, and left Italy, forced more by his 
capricious barbarians than by the Roman power. 

Six years afterwards, Alaric returned, took and plundered 
Rome. But the interval, until the renewal of the Gothic war, is 
filled with still greater terrors. The great tide of North- Asiatic 
hordes, which occasioned the impulse of the Huns upon the 
nations of Europe, had operated not only towards the Euxine, 
but also towards tlie Baltic Sea. The war-tumult of the expell- 
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ing and the expelled nations continued from the shores of the 
Wolga, to those of the Vistula; a flood of Sarmatian tribes, which 
fled before the blows of the Asiatic barbarians, threatened the 
Germans in the Baltic countries, and produced probably the 
decision of that great emigration, which, like . the old Cimbric, 
under the command of the wild Radagaisus (405), poured irre- 
sistably over the Danube and the Alps. 

Suevi, Vandals, fiurgundians, a swarm of fugitive Alani, and 
many thousand Goths, in part ruins of Alaric's army, altogether 
a mass of 200,000 armed men, rolled on, marking their course 
with desolation. Rome trembled at the approaching storm, and 
still greater terrors preceded the pagan Radagaisus than the 
Christian Alaric. 

But Stilicho became once more the saviour of Rome and Italy. 
With a small army he destroyed the enormous force of the bar- 
barian king, which he encompassed upon the barren rocks of 
FsBsulsB with a chain of intrenchments, by famine and partial 
engagements. Radagaisus surrendered in despair, and was he-* 
headed ; the remnant of the barbarians were sold as slaves. But 
about two thirds of Radagaisus' army, which had separated 
from him earlier, continued to wander about in the provinces of 
Upper Italy., Stilicho, by artifice and arms, brought them to a 
speedy retreat. Gaul, which was destitute of legions, appeared to 
them an alluring prey. We shall again find them there still later- 

In the mean time, Alaric, after his retreat over the Alps, had 
collected again a new army. Stilicho, in order to conjure the 
storm, concluded a treaty of amity with him, and invested him 
with the command of lUyricum, which was claimed by the court 
of Ravenna. But Alaric, after some unimportant attempts 
against this province, returned hostilely from the east to the west, 
and demanded insolently a large reward for his doubtful service. 
Four thousand pounds of gold were granted him, according to 
the counsel of Stilicho. The latter, however, was charged with 
having called Alaric to Italy. But this accusation came from 
tlie mouth of his enemies, and when Stilicho fell soon afterwards 
into the disfavor of the emperor, not a tongue was found among 
a people of slaves for his defence. The miserable Honorious, 
who, amidst all the calamities of his nation, slept concealed 
behind the walls and marshes of Ravenna, caused, by the instiga- 
tion of abandoned favourites, his guardian,counsellor and brother- 
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in-law, Stilicho, who was perhaps proud and ambitious, but 
great, the frequent saviour of the empire, to be put to death 
without trial. 

Soon afterwards Alaric appeared before Rome (408). The 
people of the capital — far more than a million in number, and in 
the possession of immense treasures and resources — were aston- 
ished at first at the presumption of the barbarian king, to ap- 
proach hostilely the empress of the world. But soon they were 
induced by famine, pestilence, and dejection, to the humble step, 
to implore the mercy of Alaric. 

After some negotiation, the king was satisfied with a ransom 
of five thousand pounds of gold, thirty thousand pounds of silver, 
and a proportionate quantity of other precious things. The 
stipulation was faithfully fulfilled, ai\d Alaric appeared also in- 
clined to peace with Honorius. But new difficulties arose, and 
Alaric marched again before Rome (409). His entrance into 
this city, the elevation of the miserable Attalus as anti-emperor, 
then his reconciliation and repeated rupture with Honorius, and 
finally his storming conquest of the fallen empress of the world 
(410) are mentioned in Ancient History. 

From Rome, where he remained only six days, Alaric marched 
victoriously, and laden with plunder, to Lower Italy. The 
cities of the country submitted ; many regions were desolated. 
From Lower Italy, he extended his powerful arm to Sicily, and 
devoured already, in his mind, the spoils of Africa. But a storm 
beat back the Gothic fleet, and Alaric died before the close of the 
yean 

The Goths chose unanimously, for the successor of the hero, 
Adolphus (Ataulph), a young man, as valiant as Alaric, but at 
the same time noble-minded, amiable, and beautiful. His mode- 
ration paved the way to a reconciliation with Rome. He left 
Italy, and undertook, as imperial general, an expedition to 
southern Gaul, against the usurpers and barbarians ruling there. 
Marriage with Honorius' sister confirmed the friendship, and 
Honorius received soon the welcome present of the heads of two 
tyrants. 

Adolphus went from Gaul, again under imperial commission, 
over the Pyrenees to Spain, in order to subdue the Alani, Suevi, 
and Vandals (414). Hetook Barcelona, and fell soon afterwards 
by assassination (415). 
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Wallia, his successor by election, fought as a servant of the 
emperor, valiantly and successfully against the Alani, Suevi, and 
Vandals ; restored — true to the treaty with Rome — his Spanish 
conquests to the empire, and obtained for his nation the fine 
Gallic province of Aquitania as a permanent settlement (419)* 

This was the first foundation of the Westgothic kingdom, which 
extended later over the whole Pyrenean peninsula, and it affords 
matter for a particular history. Let us now glance at the other 
national expeditions. 



ALANI.— SUEVI.— VANDALS.--BURGUNDIANS.— FRANKS. 

When Alaric invaded Italy for the first time, Stilicho had 
recalled, for the preservation of this principal country, the troops 
from all the Transalpine stations. The lines and fortresses of 
the Rhine were abandoned, and Gaul, without other protection 
than the name of the Roman power, was exposed to the German 
nations. Even the legions from the distant Britain were oliliged 
to march to Italy ; the^ British wall against the wild Caledonians 
remained undefended. 

On the last day of the same year (405), which had been glo- 
rious by the defeat of Radagaisus, the Vandals, Alani, Suevi, 
and Burgundians, passed the Rhine, and never left again the 
Roman territory. On the same day the Roman dominion in the 
Transalpine countries received its death-blow. 

Of these immigrating multitudes, the Suevi, Vandals, and 
Burgundians belonged to the German race ;* but the Alani were 
probably a people of High Asia, and a part of those Alani who 
were driven by the Huns over the Jaik and the Wolga, to the 
Tanais, and at last completely conquered by them. 

But these expeditions coincided rather by mere simultaneous- 
ness than by an actual combination or formal league of these 

* The name of the Suevi is the most extended, therefore also the most 
indefinite of all the German national names. The Suevi here meant, appear 
to have lived earlier about the Upper Danube. The Vandals are reckoned 
already by Pliny amongr the four principal nations of Germany. The com- 
mon opinion places them on the Baltic sea, on the west of the Goths, to whom 
they are said to have been a kindred or paternal nation. In the third century 
they approached the Lower Danube. Many tribes of different origin were 
probably united under the name of Vandals; the Burgundians were cer- 
tainly reckoned with them. They proceeded also gradually from the Baltic 
towards the Rhine. 
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nations. Caprice, accident, and the necessity of the moment, 
separated the armies or re-united them. Soon, however, the 
Burgundians settied in the immediate vicinity of the Upper 
Rhine, and about the Saone and Rhone. But the Alani, Suevi, 
and Vandals, marched through, within two years, and amidst 
terrible devastations, all Gaul as far as the Ocean and the 
Pyrenees, crossed these mountains (the passes of which the 
inhabitants had at first courageously defended, but the Roman 
mercenaries perfidiously opened), and first settled, after equal 
desolation, in Spain. 

The fate of Spain was particularly deplorable. The descrip- 
tion which the cotemporary"^Idarius gives, although with some 
exaggeration, fills the mind of the reader with horror. *' All 
was desolated by the furious barbarians. The miseries of war 
were accompanied with pestilence and famine, which forced the 
Uving to consume the flesh of the dead. Fortunate was he 
whom death liberated from such terror^." 

In the second year of the irruption (411), a kind of a division 
was made, according to which, the Alani were extended from 
Lusitania to the Mediterranean Sea, but the Suevi and Vandals 
were settled in Gallicia and the northern provinces. But the 
fury of the barbarians against the natives had hardly ceased 
when war broke out among them, and a fourth nation, the West- 
goths, participated in the contest. The earlier conquerors were 
pressed already by Adolphus, but more by Wallia. The Suevi 
were restricted to a small territory, the Alani were so much 
enfeebled that they, giving up the hope of independence, mixed 
mostly with the Vandals, and these finally were driven more and 
more towards the southern boundary. Wallia's successors sub- 
jected gradually all Spain to the Westgothic power. Before this 
happened, the Vandals had gone under their king, Genseric, to 
Africa (429). The kingdom which he established there remained 
until Justinian 3f. Its history is related hereafter. 

Many other waves followed this great tide of nations. The 
partition- walls between the barbarous and civilized world were 
thrown down; it was impossible for the enervated empire to 
erect them anew. 

The settlement of the Burgundians we have mentioned above. 
This took place by the peaceable permission of the anti-emperor, 
Jovinus, which was afterwards confirmed by Honorius (414)* 
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Valentinian III. granted them a considerable enlargement. The 
name of the Roman supremacy remained. 

The Franks, who had fought bravely in alliance with Rome 
against the Van^lals, imitated soon the example of these con- 
querors. They invaded Gaul ; the western provinces, about the 
Mouse and Scheld, were gradually taken ; the capital of Gaul, 
Treves, was plundered. Nevertheless the Franks perceived — and 
likewise the Goths, who extended constantly their power, with 
their mouth at least — the declining majesty of Rome, and the 
kings of the barbarians sought the title, far more brilliant in their 
eyes, of generals of the imperial armies. 

On the other hand, Armorica, and earlier, Britain, had already 
declared themselves independent of the Roman empire ^409). 
After the departure of the legions, the Britons were exposed to 
the invasions of the Picts and Scots, and to the depredations of 
the Saxon pirates from the sea. This nation, as all the subjects 
of the empire, was disused to arms and to any self-active mani- 
festation of power. But necessity awakened yet some sparks 
of courage ; the Britons seized the sword and defeated the for- 
midable Caledonians. Honorius 'acknowledged the independence 
of the island, especially of its cities ; but on account of internal 
dissension, independence could not be easily maintained, and the 
Britons were repeatedly compelled to implore as a favor the 
protection of the legions, and accordingly the renewal of the 
Roman dominion. But under Valentinian III. Britain was for- 
ever left to itself; and as its external and internal calamities 
increased, the Angli and Saxons were finally called to its assistance 
(449), who afterwards — as foreign saviours are apt to do — made 
themselves masters of the country. The history of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom which thus originated, we shall relate hereafter. 

Following the example of the Britons, the cities of Armorica, — 
the country on the coast between the Seine and Loire — had also 
declared themselves independent. Their independence and repub- 
lican constitution were acknowledged by Honorius, afterwards 
revoked; but in general the prosperity of freedom was prevented 
by the corruption and division of the people. 

ATOLA. 

The Westgothic and Vandalic storm had not yet subsided, 
when the Huns, from whose first impulse upon Europe, this had 
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proceeded,bore their peculiar destructive arms into the heart of 
this part of the world. These destroyers had dwelt for a generation, 
without important achievements, in the northern countries of the 
lower Danube and of the Euxine, expended their force in inglo- 
rious depredations-— sometimes even in the service of their van- 
quished enemies — and from the loose combination of their hordes, 
hardly preserved longer the image of one great nation. Their 
leaders who are named in the Roman authors, appear, until Rua, 
to have been merely partial leaders. Rua or Rugilas, about the 
commencement of the fifth century, displayed the power of a 
general head of the nation. But his exploits were limited to the 
acquisition of Pannonia in the west, for which he was indebted 
to his combination with iEtius, and in the east to the plundering 
of some provinces, and the extortion of an annual tribute of 
three hundred and fifty pounds of gold. 

After his death the dominion passed to Attila and Bleda, his 
nephews, the sons of Mundzuk. Attila, born for a conqueror, 
for a destroyer, made known, not long after his elevation, to 
nations, his title to universal dominion, to which he aspired. 
This was a sword which he had found, a certain pledge of divine 
favor, and even the image of (Jod, according to the hereditary 
notions of the Huns. He soon showed that he understood how 
to use it, by the murder of his brother, who stood in the way of 
his ambition, aiid by the bloody desolation of all the countries 
around. This great conqueror trampled nations and kings in the 
dust, but free from the hypocrisy whioh causes many other con- 
querors to seek pretext for predatory expeditions, he did it openly; 
showed without concealment his designs, and styled himself ** the 
scourge of GodJ' 

Jornandes' expression, that Attila was "master of the 
Scythian and German countries," is too indefinite to ascertain 
from it the boundaries of his empire. This much, however, we 
can collect from the Roman accounts, that Attila kept all the 
hordes of the Huns, by his authority, in a closer union ; that he 
ruled, besides those, many Sarmatian, and probably also, Scythian 
tribes, at least, on this side of the Wolga, moreover, the German 
nations, as far as the Rhine and the North Sea (it is asserted by 
some, as far as into Scandinavia); that the Eastgoths, the Gepidse, 
the Heruli, Rugii, the Longobards, the Thuringians, the Burgun* 
dians, a part of the Franks, &c., fought under his banners ; that 
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a large number of kings, obsequious and submissive as satellites, 
surrounded his throne ; that Persia was terrified, East and West 
Rome trembled at his name, and that the barbarian nations 
feared in their master and conqueror the sorcerer also. 

Immediately after his accession to the throne, Attila extorted 
a double tribute from the eastern emperor^ and other igno- 
rninious sacrifices. After a few years, which he employed for 
the subjection of Sarmatian and German nations, he invaded the 
empire, destroyed the most important cities and fortresses of the 
Illyrian boundary, defeated the troops of the emperor in three 
battles, and poured his desolating multitudes over all the country, 
from the Black to the Adriatic Sea, and from the Danube as far as 
the boundary of Hellas ; even Constantinople trembled, and more 
than seventy cities were laid in ruins. 

Theodosius begged and obtained peace (446). A large tract 
of country to the south of the Danube, an annual tribute oj 2,100 
pounds of gold, 6,000 pounds of this metal for the expenses of 
the war, large ransoms for the Roman captives, free discharge 
of all captive Huns, and the surrender of deserters, were the 
terms of peace which Attila prescribed, and the dastardly Theo- 
dosius received. But this was not the extent of ignominy. The 
insolent embassies of Attila insulted constantly the majesty of 
the emperor, and extorted for every angry and every gracious 
word of their master a high price, whilst the Roman ambassa- 
dors, when they had travelled many days through the desolated 
provinces of their country, over ashes and heaps of the dead, and 
filled with ideas of terror, had reached the residence of the king, 
sought, with the most submissive eloquence, and with the most 
precious gifts, to clear up the dreaded brow of Attila. 

Fear and hatred induced, finally, the ministers of the emperor 
to attempt the assassination of Attila. But the treacherous plan 
was discovered, and Theodosius' humiliation completed, by the 
disdainful pardon of Attila. 

After the death of Theodosius, his successor, Marcian, met 
the Huns with iron instead of gold, the storm passed to the west. 
The sister of Valentinian HI., Honoria, from passion and revenge, 
offered her hand privately to Attila. He — encouraged by Gen- 

I seric, the king of the Vandals, to the contest against their common 

enemy— demanded the emperor's daughter for a wife, and a part 

' of the empire as a dowry. The refusal of the court of Ravenna 

became the signal for war. 
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A tide of nations, united under the banner of Attila, poured 
out from the plains of Hungary, through Germany, over the 
Rhine, into Belgic and Celtic Gaul (451). This army, which 
increased continually as it advanced, consisted of 700,000 bar- 
barians. Ruins and the dead marked its progress. Many cities 
were already destroyed — among them the flourishing Metz; — 
others, as Mentz, Strasburg, Treves, Worms, Speyer, plundered; 
and Orleans, the key to South Gaul, near destruction. Then, at 
the moment of the greatest danger, the patrician, JEtius, the last 
hero of the declining empire, brought deliverance. With him 
were the powerful Westgoths — a short time before at war 
with Home, but reconciled by the wisdom of iEtius — alsa the 
Alani of the Loire, whose king, Sangipan, however, obeyed the 
patrician more from fear than fidelity, then the Gallic tribes, 
which, once subjects of Rome, now claimed the rank of free 
allies, the Armoricans, the Laeti and others, besides many tribes 
of the Germans, the Brenni, the Saxons and Burgundians, the 
Ripuarian, and a part of the Salian Franks. 
, Attila, with quick deliberation, retreated to the Marne, where 
he covered the wide Catalaunian plains with his superior cavalry. 
Yet not the Huns, but the Germans, were the flower of his 
army ; the Eastgoths, under the heroic sons of Wandalar, Wala- 
mir, Theodomir, and Widemir, were placed on the left wing, 
opposite their brethren the Westgoths ; on the right the Gepidae, 
commanded by the valiant Ardaric, opposed the Romans, but 
in the centre the Rugii, Heruli, Thuringians, Franks, and Bur- 
gundians, with Attila and his Huns, fought against Sangipan 
and the mixed tribes of confederated Germans. The greatest of 
battles that was ever fought on western ground — as unfortunately 
so many others, especially in our own sad times — was not de- 
cided by the principal contending parties, but by German auxili- 
aries against' German auxiliaries. The honour of this great 
battle-day was wrested from the Westgoths. When Attila had 
already broken the centre of the enemy, and, turning quickly to 
the left, had also brought into confusion the main forces of the 
Westgoths, Theodoric's bold son, Torisijiund, restored the battle 
by a new attack, and after terrible butchery upon all sides, 
Attila was forced to retreat ; 126,000 men, according to some, 
300,000 according to others, were left on the battle-field. Attila 
erected a funeral pile of saddles and precious caparisons, in order 
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to plunge into the flames, if the barricade which surrounded his 
camp, as its sole defence, shouM be taken by storm. But the 
jealousy of the allies became, as usual, the salvation of the com- 
mon enemy. iEtius, in order that the Westgoths might not 
obtain too much glory, induced Torismund to march precipitately 
to Toulouse, to take possession of his kingdom. The other forces 
separated also, and the Franks almost alone, pursued at a dis- 
creet distance, the king of the Huns, who by a combined attack 
might have been crushed, but who now accomplished his retreat, 
proudly and slowly, across the Rhine. 

Not quite a year elapsed, before the powerful robber returned, 
marking his path with destruction. This time the storm raged 
against Italy. Attila, after he had destroyed its barrier, the 
strong Aquileia, so that the succeeding generation no longer dis- 
covered a trace of it, caused many other cities also to feel his 
rage and rapacity, filled all Italy with the terror of his name, 
and made the emperor tremble behind the invincible walls of 
Ravenna. iEtius kept the field with diflSculty against the supe- 
riority of Attila ; and Rome, it seemed, could no longer expect 
salvation but from the oppressor's mercy, or from a miracle. 
And the peace which the king granted to the entreaties of Leo 
(the bishop of Rome who accompanied the solemn embassy to 
Attila), not without ransom however, is explained in different 
ways, according to the light in which it is viewed by different 
historians. We know only, that the desired retreat of Attila 
liberated Italy, and soon after his death, (he died in the bridal 
chamber of the beautiful Hdico, 454) the world, from one of the 
most execrable robbers of nations, and a most insatiable butcher. 

Upon his death the foundation of the Hunic power was sapped. 
His sons quarrelled about the inheritance. The hordes sepa- 
rated, and subjugated nations perceived the moment of revenge. 
Ardaric, the king of the Gepidae, and with him the three East- 
gothic princes and other leaders, broke their chains in a bloody 
battle, and put to death Ellack, Attila's valiant son. Irnak, the 
youngest of his sons, preserved for some time the name, rather 
than the dominion of the Huns, in some recesses on the Euxine. 
These last remains of the great empire were soon destroyed by 
the Avars. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF OTHER MIGRATIONS. 

The dissolution of the Hunic kingdom, had for its consequence, 
the accelerated fall of the Western empire, and a long series of 
migrations and great catastrophes. We will consider the most 
important of these in their chronological order. 

The fall of the Western empire, which, after nine kings had 
sat twenty years upon the sinking throne, ceased (476), by 
the will of Odoacer, the leader of the barbarian auxiliaries, is 
related in Ancient History. The most of the tribes, of which 
these troops consisted, the Heruli, Rugii, Scirri, &c. had' origi- 
nally dwelt about the mouth of the Oder, and in the adjacent 
Baltic countries, had long since — following the main tide of the 
northern nations, especially the Goths — migrated towards the 
south, and had shared the lot of the Eastgoths, subjection to the 
Huns. After Attila's death, a part of their forces desiring 
adventures, marched to Italy in the service of the emperor, 
but when a propitious opportunity occurred, these mercenaries 
became conquerors and masters. Odoacer, their self-elected 
leader, ruled as king over Rome and Italy. The native Italians 
were obliged to cede the third part of their lands to the barba- 
rian warriors, and to consider, what was left to them, almost as 
a gift of favor. Odoacer, with the most zealous desire for their 
welfare^ was unable to tame the refractory spirit of these fortu- 
nate mercenaries : Italy was unfortunate under his sceptre, and 
he himself succumbed, after a reign of fourteen years, to the 
attack of Theodoric, the king of the £astgoths. 
, These Eastgoths, after they had liberated themselves from the 
Hunic yoke (455), occupied the Pannonian countries, from Vin- 
dobona to Sirmium, with the consent of the emperor Marcian. 
They were still under the same leaders that had followed the 
banner of Attila as far as Chalons, the three brothers, Walamir, 
Theodomir, and Widemir. Theodomir's son, Theodoric, whom 
fortune and talent made the pride of the Gothic name, was sent, 
when he was eight years old, to Constantinople, as a hostage of 
the peace between the Goths and the empire. They were to 
cease from predatory invasions, and protect the boundary of the 
empire against the northern barbarians, and to receive in return 
an annual tribute or reward of three hundred pounds of gold. 
As formerly the Macedonian Philip in Thebes, so Theodoric 
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received iniConstantinople that enlargement of ideas and refine- 
ment of manners, by which his talents and innate energy became 
the more formidable to his teachers. Theodoric, at the age of 
eighteen, returned to his father, upon whom, by the death of one, 
^nd the banishment of another brother, the sole dominion of the 
whole nation had devolved, and soon made his name great by 
brilliant military exploits, and ascended, after his father's death 
(475), amidst the acclamations of the people, the ancient throne 
of the Amales. 

Increased subsidies, large cessions of countries, the dignity of 
consul and patrician, were the price for which the emperor, 
Zeno, now purchased an insecure peace. But Theodoric, 
weighing relations with discernment, turned his eye to Italy, 
and Odoacer's precarious dominion. He requested, and obtained 
from the emperor the commission to march against the usurper, 
*and to rule liberated Italy in the name of the empire. The 
whok nation followed him, courageously and confidently, through 
the desolated countries of the Danube, and descended the Julian 
Alps towards the spot where stood Aquileia. 

Odoacer, worthy of a better fate on account of his virtues, 
fought several times in the field with glory, but , unsuccessfully, 
against his superior enemy. The marshes of Ravenna continued 
to protect him three years. Finally he opened the gates of the 
city, deluded by the promise of friendship, and a common gov- 
•ernment. But Theodoric, amidst the enjoyments of the table, 
killed his unfortunate rival and his truest warriors. Henceforth, 
during thirty-three years, Theodoric held the sceptre of Italy, 
Sicily, and besides, a large Transalpine territory. But the his- 
tory of his glorious reign, and the great Eastgothic kingdom, 
commencing with it, requires a separate narration. 

The Rugii had also marched to Italy under the Eastgothic 
banner. They dwelt, after Attila's death, on the west of the 
Gepidae, in the country called at this day Austria, and at that 
time Rugeland, after them. 

The Heruli and Langobardi, that a Gothic, this a Suevic tribe, 
marched into the abandoned Rugeland. Already in the time of 
Augustus, the Romans fought with the Langobards, who dwelt 
then to the west of the Elbe, and gradually approached the 
Rhine. Besides, the Langobards appear in the great alliance ol 
the Marcomanni. After their entrance into Rugeland (about 
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488), they were at first harrassed by the Heruli, and indeed 
subjected. But they arose in 495 and overthrew the Herulian 
kingdom. A part of the vanquished united with the Gepidse. 

The valiant and prudent Ardaric had extended the dominion 
of the last nation, after the death of Attila, over Pannonia and 
Dacia. This kingdom flourished one hundred years. Then it 
was destroyed by the Langobards. The king of the last, Audoin 
(527), occupied, with the permission of Justinian, a part of Pan- 
nonia. Alboin, his successor, warlike and savage, overcame the 
king of the Gepidae, Kunimund, and put him to death (567). 

In the following year, upon the invitation of Narses, the 
eunuch, who was offended by his emperor, the victor of the 
Eastgoths and governor of Italy, Alboin, marched with his whole 
nation, confirmed by a multitude of foreign warriors, over the 
Alps, and established a kingdom that flourished naore than two 
hundred years — which affords matter for a particular history— 
in the rich plains bearing, at this day, the name of the Lombards 
(Langobards), from the southern declivity of these mountains, as 
far as the vicinity of Ravenna and Rome. 

Nowhere upon the earth were the tides of migrating hordes 
so constant and manifold, as in the countries of the Danube and 
Euxine, which we may term the great highway from High Asia, 
the birth-place of nations, to Europe, the building-place of cities. 
The expeditions of the Bulgari, Avari, Chazari, and Ungri, which 
fill up the present period, we may consider as belonging to the 
great migration of nations. But many other movements con- 
tinued to succeed, until the time of the Ottomans and Russians. 

About the close of the fifth century (487), the terrors of the 
Bulgarian name for the Byzantine empire commenced. The 
countries north and south of the Haemus were desolated by this 
savage people ; Anastasius, by building the long wall, confessed 
the extremity to which he was reduced. 

Some generations later,* appear the Avari — coming from the 
distant regions of High Asia — whose customs and corporal form 
resembled those of the Huns, and conquered the Dacian country. 
They fled before the Turks, who, from the Altai, terrified the 

* About 590. The Avars are said to be the Geugens(Scheuschen), who, 
about 310, migrated from Corea and Siberia. Their Chagan Tu-nu, about 
-^WO, elevated flieir power. 
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nations of Asia. After a great defeat which they had suffered, 
the ruins of the nation hastened irresistably towards the west, 
and brought misfortune upon Europe. The Bulgari submitted 
to their growing power ; the Langobards, whom they helped to 
destroy Jhe empire of the Gepidae (567), left to them, when they 
marched into the rich Italy, the devasted Pannonia ; the terror 
of their arms extended widely. They accumulated the spoils 
of nations in their camps, which they encompassed with strong 
intrenchments. The blessings of nature and industry were 
despised. 

But the Bulgarians took courage. The Khan Cubratus threw 
off the yoke of the Avars (635) ; his son Asparuc (678), founded 
in Lower -Mcesia, that Bulgarian kingdom, which, formidable 
at its very commencement to the Byzantine empire, continued 
to exist many centuries, amidst various changes of power, until 
the time of the Ottomans. 

The Avars were overthrown near the close of this period. 
Besides the Bulgarians, other nations, in part subjugated, in part 
plundered, had arisen for vengeance. New migrating hordes 
from the east, especially the Chazars, increased their oppression, 
and finally the Prankish power fell upon them under Charles the 
Great. Their fortifications in Noricum and Pannonia were 
stormed and taken, the robbers who escaped the sword, naked 
as they had come, fled into the interior of Dacia (769). After 
one generation the Avars vanish from history. 

The Chazars established themselves in a part of their coun- 
tries, a great nation, which, as so many others, had come from 
beyond the Palus Maeotis, but had become in the sixth and 
seventh century powerful in the northern countries of the 
Euxine, and far to the west. The Byzantine court sought — and 
was protected frequently by — the friendship of the Chazars. 

Beyond the Asiatic Chazar-country, dwelt the Ungari (called 
also Ugri and Onoguri), in Great-Hungaria, which derives its 
name from them or the Huns, who on this account are considered 
their ancestors. Many hordes of this nation, or national race, 
proceeded, with and after those nations that have been men- 
tioned, into the countries of the Euxine and Danube ; they con- 
tinued for the most part subject to those through this period, but 
in the following became independent, and the founders of a 
kingdom, that still exists. 
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Whether these Ugri are Huns or Finns* — ^whether the Ugri 
and Finns are derived from the Huns, or from the Chazars 
(likewise the Patzinazi and Uzi appearing later) — ^whether even 
the fiulgari and Avars belong to the Ugrian family of nations — 
or whether the Chazars were a bastard race of the Calmucs, the 
Avars the remnant of the Geugen (ruined by the Altaian Turks), 
or the Bulgari, a Tartaric horde, all this (and several other 
variations in ancient and modern authors) we leave undecided ; 
since jfrom the data before us, it is almost impossible to bring a 
satisfactory proof for any opinion. 

The Wlachi, considered by many a particular people, by 
others a branch of the Bulgari (with whom they were mostly 
connected), are probably merely a mixture of Gothic, Sclavic and 
Hunic tribes, and of native provincials. None of the nations, 
which are here represented, have founded in the present period 
a particular kingdom. Their history, except what interferes 
with the Byzantinian, is a mere series of migrations. 

THE VENEDI AND SCLAVI. • 

The same is to be said of the V"enedi and Sclavi, upon whose 
home a still thicker darkness rests. 

The Venedic language and blood are spread from the Adriatic 
to the Baltic, and from the Elbe to the Don, and indeed the first is 
spoken besides the native tongues, as that of the predominate 
people, as far as the Frozen Ocean and the Kuriles, but who are 
properly the Venedi, whence and of what race is undecided. 
They were formerly regarded almost universally as Sarmatians. 
The moderns have supposed them to be Germans; and Gatterer 
is inclined to consider them as the same with the Vindeli or 
Vandali, of Pliny. According to a third hypothesis, the Venedi 
are a peculiar primitive people, who separated the eastern 
Germans in the north from the Finns, in the south from the 
Sarmatians. 

But the multiplication of primitive nations, where striking 
diversities do not appear in the characteristics of manners, form 
and language, does not seem to be justifiable ; and such impor- 

♦Suome or Some is the true name of the race, which is often called after 
the Finns, who constitute, however, only a part of it. The north of Europe 
and of West-Asia, from the Finnic gulf to the Oby, is the ancient possession 
of this far-spread, but much divided race. 
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tant diversities between the Venedi and the Sarmatians cannot 
be shown. For, if the western Venedi and Sarmatians were 
similar to the Germans in some respects, consequently different 
from the more remote Sarmatians, this can be explained from 
the unavoidable mixture of the neighbouring tribes, or from 
reciprocal imitation of manners. 

The characteristic traits under which the Sarmatians appear, 
and which we discern for the most part, also, among the Venedi 
and Sclavi, consisted besides in a peculiar (Sclavic) language, in 
black hair and eyes, in flowing garments, moveable tents, poly- 
gamy, and the predominant use of the horse ; the Germans, on 
the other hand, were distinguished by light brown hair, close 
garments, monogamy, fixed habitations, and by a superior num- 
ber of infantry in war. 

Accordingly, the identity of the Venedic tribe with the Sar- 
matians, might be quite credible; but we may choose for its 
designation, either the ancient name of the Sarmatians, or, which 
seems more suitable, the modern of the Wends. 

The first historical light, which (from Jornandes) falls upon the 
Wends, shows them divided into three principal tribes, the 
Wends, Sclavi, and the Antes ; the first of which resided on the 
northern boundaries of Germany, the second from the upper 
Vistula as far as the Dniester, the third thence as far as the 
Dnieper. But the boundary of their residences was fluctuating 
and mutable; German, Finnic, and Scythian, as also kindred 
Sarmatian tribes, but under different names, in confused inter- 
mixture, established themselves beside or between them; and great 
general movements were occasioned by external revolutions. 

When the nations of north Germany pressed in a general 
movement towards the south, many tribes of the Wends moved 
into the regions that were abandoned, or but thinly inhabited, of 
the northeast of Germany. The expedition of the Goths from 
the mouths of the Vistula to those of the Dnieper, set most of the 
Sarmatian tribes into — yielding, resisting, or following — motion. 
Hermanric's strong arm conquered, shook, at least, the whole 
Wendic country ; and the irruption of the Huns into Europe, 
and Attila's sword, as well as after his death the dissolution of 
the Hunic kingdom, with many other succeeding tides of nations, 
gave the impulse to new motion, and to the founding of many, 
in part ephemeral, in part permanent, Wendic states. 
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Thus Great-Schrobatia, in East Bohemia, Silesia and Lodo- 
meria, Great-Serblia, in Misnia, West Bohemia, and Moravia, 
are said to have been founded, about the close of the fifth century, 
by mixed Wendic and Slavic tribes, after the destruction of 
these kingdoms by the Franks and Avars, again by Wends and 
Sclavi, Great-Moravia, and Bohemia, but by the Sclavi alone, 
or principally, the Danubian and Illyrian kingdoms or prin- 
cipalities, Dalmatia, Crotia, Carinthia, Sclavonia, Servia, and 
Bosnia, but by the Antes (whose name was afterwards lost 
in the current of Asiatic hordes) the Russian states of Kiew and 
Novogorod, and the Polish kingdom — all these are said, to have 
been founded before the seventh century. Among ttie tribes 
that imigrated into northern Germany, the names of the follow- 
ing were particularly celebrated : the Pomorani, the Ucri and 
Lutizi, whose names continue to survive in their residences, the 
Wilzi, between the Lower Oder and the Elbe, the Sorabi in 
Misnia and southern Bradenburg, and the powerful Obotriti in 
Mecklenburg. 



HISTORY OF PARTICULAR BARBARIAN K[NGDOMS. 

VANDALIC KINGDOM. 

We have seen above how the Vandals introduced besides or 
with the Alani and Suevi, the barbarian empire into Spain, and 
then under Genseric (or Geiseric) crossed the sea and invaded the 
rich province of 'Africa, the governor of which, Bonifacius, 
caught in the snares of the most infamous treachery, invited the 
lurking enemy to his assistance. Genseric conducted his Van- 
dalic warriors, with their wives, children, and slaves — besides 
the Alani, who had previously assembled under his banner, and 
a mixed multitude of other adventurers — over the strait, and 
landed, as an enemy, upon the African coast (429). 

In a short space of time, the beautiful and large country, from 
Tangier to Tripoli, was overflowed by the Vandals, who found a 
welcome assistance in the friendship of the Moors, and in the 
fanatical zeal of the Donatists. 

Bonifacius, perceiving his fatal error too late, fought valiantly. 
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but unfortunately, against a strong, cunning enemy, accustomed 
to victory. Some fortresses held out with difficulty for several 
years ; by a sudden surprise, Carthage — still the capital, the or- 
nament, the queen of the African country — fell into the power 
of the Vandals (439). Its people were condemned to common 
servitude, their effects plundered, the edifices, as well as the 
country about, divided among the victors. The Carthagenians, 
who had escaped the sword or foreign slavery, continued upon 
their command and account, their usual and lucrative pursuits, 
and engaged extensively in ship-building. But not only fleets 
of commerce, but also those of ^yar, sailed from the harbour re- 
nowned in ancient days, ruled the Mediterranean, and made, as 
formerly in the Punic times, Rome tremble. 

For, although peace had been concluded again with the con- 
queror of Africa, yet as long as he lived, the disasters of East 
and West Rome, occasioned by this formidable enemy, never 
ceased. All the coasts of the Mediterranean, particularly those 
of Italy, Spain, and Greece, were plundered, and felt the scourge 
of the barbarian ; not one year elapsed without pillage and con- 
flagration. Rome, after the assassination of Valentinian III., 
experienced the heavy hand of the avpnger, who was invited 
thither by Valentinian's widow (455). All the succeeding empe- 
rors, until the fall of the Western Empire, trembled before him. 
Majorianus alone summoned the courage for a powerful attack, 
but Genseric burnt his fleet. A second, and still greater enter- 
prise, fitted out by both empires, under Leo and Anthemius, was 
destroyed in the vicinity of Carthage. Genseric, more insolent 
than before, put the coasts under contribution as far as Asia, 
conquered Sicily, with all the islands about Italy, and concluded 
true peace first with Odoacer (474), who had terminated the 
empire of the West-Romans. 

Genseric was cruel from character,astranger to every humane 
sentiment, cold even' for sensual enjoyment, desiring the pleasures 
of tyrants alone, as if born for the scourge of nations. Through 
him, whose command and example operated destructively, more 
than by the peculiarity of the nation, the name of the Vandals 
became detestable. For the Germans were only barbarous not 
inhuman. 

Genseric was a tyrant not only towards enemies, but also 
towards his own nation and his family. He put to death his 
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brother's sons, the legitimate heirs of power; he caused their 
mother to be drowned ; he sent his son's wife, mutilated, back to 
her father, the king of the Westgoths. More Vandalic blood is 
said to have been shed by him, under the axe of the executioner, 
than upon the battle-field. The Catholics in Africa experienced 
also a severe persecution from the tyrant, upon whom, accord- 
ingly, the equally vehement execration of the pious and the 
philosopher rests. 

Under his abandoned son Huneric, the executioner of his own 
family (478), the persecution was increased in severity. This 
relation prevented necessarily the cwroboration of the Vandalic 
kingdom. A kind of miHtary class continued to subsist between 
the barbarian conquerors and the oppressed natives. The 
Greek emperor — any foreign invader, provided he was friendly 
to the Athanasian doctrine — might calculate upon the support 
of the African people against the odious Vandals. 

These conquerors, therefore, could expect their safety merely 
from their own strength. But military courage, and power of 
miiid, as that of body, were early extinguished amidst effeminacy 
and excessive sensuality. Internal division, bloody strife in the 
royal family, on account of the unsettled order of succession, 
accelerated their ruin. 

Huneric's nephews, Sundamund and Thrasimund (484 and 
496), although less cruel, made also the suppression of the Cath- 
olic doctrine the principal business of their reigns. But Hilderic 
(525), the wild son of the tyrannical Huneric, restored freedom 
of conscience, became odious to the Vandals by that means, and 
was deprived of the throne by the strictly Arian Gelimer, his 
relative (530). Justinian M. sought by negotiations to release 
Hilderic from his chains, and when the usurper refused, resolved 
upon the African war. 

Belisarius' great name enhanced the interest of this war. A 
fleet of six hundred sail, having on board 30,000 soldiers and 
seamen, 5,000 horses, and many munitions of war, anchored off 
the African coast. The landing place, prudently selected, was 
five days' journey south of Carthage. Belisarius led his ariny 
in provident marches, and with an equally wise and humane 
discipline, as far as the vicinity of the capital, when it was 
suddenly assailed on three sides. The effeminate Vandals suc- 
cumbed to the genuine Roman valour of Belisarius, and Gelimer, 
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hurried away by his flying army, gave command for the execu- 
tion of the captive Hilderic and his friends. 

Now Carthage opened her gates with loud rejoicings ; Belisa- 
rius, as friend and saviour, marched through the decorated streets 
to the palace of Genseric. 

Once more in the plains of Bulla, Gelimer collected the mili- 
tary force of his people. Desperation took the place of courage. 
But Belisarius, with an army ten times smaller, defeated and 
routed the enemy — who was following his destiny — took his 
camp with immense treasures, and terminated, three months 
after his landing, the Vandalic kingdom. 

For all the countries and cities of North Africa, as far as the 
pillars of Hercules, together vrith Sardinia, Corsica, and the 
Baleares, submitted ; and Gelimer himself, who had fled to the 
inaccessible heights of a Numidian mountain, surrendered, hum- 
bled by suffering and hunger, to the noble Pharas, a Herulian 
commander in Belisarius' army (534). He adorned the trium- 
phal procession of the victor, kissed the dust at the feet of Jus- 
tinian, but experienced then, with his family and friends, a 
magnanimous treatment. The Vandalic nation vanished. Some 
thousands of its youth were collected for a select military band ; 
the remnant mingled with the common mass of the African pro- 
vincials. Even the name of the nation was lost. The African 
provincials, however, gained but little. Liberated from the rude 
tyranny of barbarians, they returned now to the more oppres- 
sive yoke of the artful Roman despotism. Restoration of some 
lands that had been earlier seized took place ; but fiscal tyranny 
made distress general ; and if heaven was no longer angered at 
the persecution of the Catholics, it looked down now with indig- 
nation upon the inhuman retaliation on the Arians and Donatists. 

EASTGOTHIC KINGDOM. 

The Eastgothic kingdom succumbed, a short time after the 
Vandalic, to a similar fate. 

We have seen the foundation of this kingdom in Italy by the 
great Theodoric (493). It was stained by the murder of Odoa- 
cer ; but thirty-three years of a just and glorious reign, which 
was generally mild, afford grounds for the assumption that 
Theodoric regarded his murder necessary for the preservation of 
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peace, and — with reluctance — in this sole instance^ sacrificed 
justice to policy. 

It is true, a third of the lands of Italy were appropriated by 
his despotical decree to the Goths, but the mercenaries of Odoa- 
cer had already taken this third. Theodoric's warriors were 
permitted, by the laws of war, to take their place. 

Theodoric ruled not only over Italy, but also over Sicily — 
which the Vandals ceded to him willingly — and the southern 
Danube countries of Rhaetia, nearly to lower Mcesia, over Dal- 
matia, and a great part of the coast of southern Gaul. In the 
name of his young grandson, Alaric, he ruled later also. West- 
gothic Spain. His sceptre was obeyed, from the Danube to the 
Atlantic. He might easily have soared from this elevation to 
still greater power, but after he had won such a brilliant prize 
by a few battles, be laid down his victorious sword, in the full 
vigour of life, and devoted himself wholly to a peaceable and 
paternal administration. 

After a long period of misery and ignominy, Italy enjoyed the 
return of an age — not like that of Augustus or Trajan, it is true, 
but of one as fortunate as was compatible with the declining 
intellectual power of the nation, and the inevitable effects oiF 
earlier oppression. Prosperity, industry, and populousness were 
restored with wonderful rapidity ; order, security, and confidence 
bestowed their blessings, and the benefits of a wise, kind, and 
energetic goverment, were enhanced by the enjoyment of a lasting 
peace. The Gothic warriors were distributed in all the regions 
of Italy, as in a well regulated circle of cantonments, and already 
the terror of Theodoric's name restrained his enemies from attack. 
The few wars in which Theodoric engaged, were decided beyond 
the Alps, and gloriously. 

But the voluntary homage which was paid to his virtues, his 
acknowledged moderation and justice, by the most distant nations 
and kings, was more glorious for Theodoric than any splendor 
of arms. Many wars were adjusted by his mediation ; the majesty 
of the world-swaying Rome seemed renewed in his person. The 
kings of the Franks, Burgundians, Thuringians, and Westgoths, 
were connected with him by family-alliance, and — until the time 
of Clovis' aspiring empire — he was revered by all as their com- 
mon father, arbitrer, and protector. 

The king of the Eastgoths, however, obtained such brilUaat 
Vol. II. — H 
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glory only in comparison with his completely barbarous or cor- 
rupted cotemporaries. Theodoric followed almost servilely the 
institutions of the fallen empire, and permitted the Romans to 
live according to the Roman, the Goths according to the Gothic 
lawB and customs, which produced a permanent separation of 
the vanquished from the dominant people, consequently a neces- 
sary and irremediable weakness. The first were — defenceless — 
to pursue the profitable arts of peace, the second — as a standing 
army — to be protectors, and, indeed, the correctors of the natives. 
In this relation the Italian people remained exposed to military 
insolence, and their fate depended upon every caprice, upon the 
Occasional ill disposition or seduction of their rulef, the fate of 
the kingdom, in fine, upon a few battles. Both were discovered 
but too early in sad experience. 

Theodoric, as tolerant as he was from loveTand discernment, 
yielded, however, at last — irritated,it is true, by the inconside- 
rate zeal of the Catholics — to the instigations of fellow-believers, 
the Arian Goths became unfriendly and severe towards the 
Athanasians, and his death alone averted the persecution which 
he had already resolved upon. 

From the first injustice, potentates fall precipitately to tyranny. 
The execution of the wise and virtuous Bcethius and his vener- 
able friend, Symmachus, disgraced Theodoric's otherwise glorious 
reign ; but his subsequent anguish of conscience, which shortened 
his days, may be an evidence of the naturally good sentiments 
of the king and mitigate the severity of our judgment. 

After Theodoric's death (526), the weakness of the kingdom, 
built upon one man's genius, and upon an army's power, was 
soon discovered. The subjection of the Vandals, which the 
Goths had beheld quietly, was the prelude of their own fate. 
Internal discord, especially in the royal family, was the imme- 
diate cause of their fall. Amalasuntha, Theodoric's beautiful, 
spirited, learned, and high-minded daughter, held, after her father's 
death, the reins of the kingdom in the name of the young 
Altharic, her son by Eutharic, her husband and relative, who 
had died at an early age. The principles of her administration — 
it was directed by Cassiodorus — were more liberal and mild than 
those of Theodoric's best days, and the education of the inheri- 
tor of the throne was conducted with equal care and discernment. 
But the intractable spirit of the prince defied discipline, and the 
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rude Goths supported his obstinacy. Amalasuntha lamented the 
increasing wildness and the excesses of her son, who was wrested 
from her power; the last soon plunged him into the grave (533). 
Then the queen married a prince of the royal family of a despi- 
cable character (although not unlearned), and her secret enemy ; 
Theodatus' weakness she expected, would secure his depend- 
ence. But the queen of Italy was soon imprisoned by his com- 
mand, whom she had elevated, and, after a short confinement, 
strangled (535). 

Justinian, as the avenger of Amalasuntha, declared war imme- 
diately. The hero, Belisarius, with a small force went over to 
Italy. Theodatus, odious to his Croths, by timidity and incon- 
stancy, was dethroned. They elevated instead of him upon their 
shields, Vitiges, a valiant warrior. Theodatus fell under the 
blows of a Goth, whom he had personally injured. 

But Belisarius marched up from Rhegium, in good order, with 
firmness, vigilance and friendship — ^for the citizens took Naples — 
subjected all Lower Italy, received the joyful invitation of the 
Romans, and marched in triumph into the liberated capital of 
the empire (535, December). 

In the meantime Vitiges had mustered the forces of his nation 
in Ravenna, and advanced with 150,000 men. Against this 
army, Pelisarius with no more than 5,000 disciplined soldiers, 
and some natives of doubtful fidelity, defended the extensive 
circumference of the capital's walls — ^which were in part thrown 
down — and its many gates, for nearly two years. Vitiges, after 
immense loss, raised the ever memorable siege, and fled with the 
ruins of his power behind the morasses of Ravenna. 

The friendship of the Franks was courted by the two belli- 
gerants. Theudebert of Austrasia, the mild grandson of Clovis, 
now descended the Alps, at the head of 100,000 barbarians, 
promised to both parties assistance, and stormed almost at the 
same time the Gothic and the Roman camp. The desolation of 
the beautiful lands on the Po, and the massacre and destruction 
in the cities were terrible. But pestilence and famine, wasted 
this army, which destroyed and revelled alternately with much 
rudeness. Theudebert returned with some remnants over the 
Alps, and was killed in the forest by a wild bull. 

Belisarius, after having harassed Ravenna by a severe siege, 
assented apparently to the proposal of the Goths, who, filled 
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with admiration of his greatness, chose him for their king, and 
marched, without a stroke of the sword, through the opened 
gates of Ravenna. But he received the homage of the deluded 
Goths only as representative of the emperor, and sent the cap- 
tive Vitiges to Constantinople (540). 

He was re-called immediately afterwards, ostensibly "in order 
to defend the East against the Persians," but in reality on ac- 
count of the base jealousy of the emperor Justinian. 

After his departure, the small remnant of Goths, who were 
yet unsubdued, took courage. They chose the heroic Totila 
king (541). He, marching from Pavia with 5,000 Goths, con- 
quered again quickly, and almost miraculously, Italy from the 
Po to the Herculian promontory. 

The generals of the emperor, disunited among themselves, and 
without energy, after some defeats, shut themselves up, each in 
a fortress, but the Italian people, groaning under the oppression 
of their pretended liberators, placed their last hope in the return 
of the barbarian dominion. 

Rome and Ravenna, with some few places, still held out; 
when Belisarius was sent (544) — too late and with too small a 
force — ^in order to re-conquer the country, which had been so 
gloriously acquired by him, but disgracefully sacrificed by his 
successors. The hero made five campaigns worthy of admira- 
tion — for the connoisseur who weighs the disproportion of the 
conflicting forces — but, upon the whole, without siiccess, and 
characterized even by essential losses. Rome was taken by 
Totila after a siege memorable by the most terrible suffering. 
The soldiers, because they received no pay, went over to the 
enemy; the perversity, mistrust and poverty of the Byzantine 
court, deprived the general of any support. Belisarius' noble 
mind was grieved on account of the oppression with which he 
was obliged to afflict subjects and friends ; and, as he had it not 
in his power to do good, he regarded his final recall as a kind 
favor (548). 

After this all the Italian cities submitted, with the exception 
of Ravenna, Ancona, and Crotona; Sardinia and Corsica sub- 
mitted to the Gothic king. He visited Sicily as an exasperated 
ruler, and plundered, with a strong fleet, the coast of Epirus 
and Greece. 

This disgrace, and the persuasion of pope Vigilius, overcame 
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at length the indolence of Justinian. He resolved to re-conquer 
Italy, and liberate the Catholic church (549). The bold and 
able eunuch, Narses, the chainberlain of the emperor, was j^- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the imperial armies. Heruli, 
Gepidae, Langobards, Huns, and even Persians, formed a part of 
his army; and whilst Narses marched slowly with the land 
troops along the Adriatic coasts to Ravenna, Sicily was gained 
by the courage of Artabanus, and the Gothic navy was destroyed 
in a fortunate engagement. 

The decisive battle was fought (July 552) over the graves of 
the Gauls {Busta Gallorum), where, 850 years before, the younger 
Decius had brought victory to the Romans, and destruction to 
the Gauls by heroic self-sacrifice. The eunuch — not by similar 
devotion, but by more able command — obtained a triumph equally 
magnificent. The king of Italy, after he had seen the defeat of 
his army, fell by the welcome stab of a Gepide ; a man, accord- 
ing to the testimony of enemies, greater than many heroes, and 
more amiable than most men by humane virtue. 

But the Goths resolved upon destruction rather than servitude. 
The valiant Tejas was elevated upon the tottering throne by a 
unanimous choice, collected the ruins of the nation, and ventured 
the heroic strife against destiny. The battle took place south 
of Naples, near the Lactarian mountain (March, 553). Tpjas 
fought like a Homeric hero. When he was going to change his 
shield, which was full of the enemy's spears, he received a mortal 
wound in his unprotected side. The battle — more furious than 
before — was continued until nightfall. Then the Groths rested 
upon their arms, and renewed the contest with the first morning 
ray, and again the battle lasted until night. Narses, full of 
admiration, offered them the alternative of obedience, or emigra- 
tion with their moveable property. Many chose the last. They 
left Italy, seeking a new home beyond the Alps. But many 
accepted the favor of Justinian. 

Now a wild troop of Franks and Alemanni rushed down the 
Rhaetian Alps, seeking dominion or plunder in the bleeding 
country. This formidable, and in part pagan multitude, num- 
bered 75,00(X warriors. Narses, retreating behind the walls of 
the principal fortresses, let the impetuous stream pass by. In 
the following spring he marched with his whole power to the 
Vulturnus, where Bucelin had intrenched himself, with a part 
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of the barbarians, vainly expecting his brother, Lothaire. He, 
with his army, when he had previously hastened towards the 
Alps to secure his plunder, had been destroyed by pestilence 
and famine. Bucelin's forces met a more glorious fate, on the 
battle-field near Casilinum {554). 

Narses, crowned with glory, governed Italy now in the name 
of the emperor, and his administration was indeed, at first, mild 
and wise. But edicts, flowing from the best intentions, could 
not heal the misery of a twenty years' war, and restore life to 
the millions* who were slain on the battle-field, or who had 
perished from misery. 

THE LANGOBARDIC KINGDOM. 

In the fifteenth year of Narses' administration — ^which, at its 
commencement, was praiseworthy, but afterwards stained by 
avarice and oppression — ^Upper Italy was inundated by the 
Langobards. Narses himself, deeply chagrined by the contemp- 
tuous treatment of the court, especially of the empress Sophia, 
had invited them, but died in the same year (568). The new 
exarch, Longinus, beheld inactively, the conquests of this wild 
people, and in a short space of time, the beautiful country, from 
the passes of the Alps nearly to Ravenna and Rome, was in the 
possession of the strangers. Pavia alone stood a long siege ; the 
city seemed so much the more valuable to the victor ; he made it 
the first in his kingdom. 

Many other bands of mixed origin had come to Italy with the 
Langobards. The foot of these barbarians trampled upon the 
productions of nature, and the monuments of human industry. 
Many regions became desolate, many cities depopulated. But 
soon the character of the barbarians was mitigated. The employ- 
ments of civilized life were pursued by them, or under their 
protection, with pleasure and success. In this respect, the 
Langobards were more distinguished than other barbarians. 

The Langobards ruled also over a large part of Central, and over 
various regions in Lower Italy, especially about Beneventum. 
But the hostility of the Franks, and still more, divided dominion, 
checked them in their career of victory. The provinces which 
they had acquired, were divided among fifty-six dukes. The 

♦According to Procopius' — probably much exaggerated — calculation, 
15,000,000 lives were lost in this war. The African had cost 5,000,000. 
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Byzantine possessions were also administered by dukes. The 
exarch — with the rank of king — resided at Ravenna. But the 
Greek dukes were mere servants of their emperor ; the Lango- 
bardic were insolent vassals, who aspired to independence. 

The essential traits of these internal and external relations 
are already visible under Alboin, the founder of the kingdom ;^ 
but afterwards they were enlarged and established. He himself, 
according to character and exploits an untamed barbarian, 
dazzled his age by heroism, fortune, and liberality. But he merited 
odium alone by cruelty, insolence, and wild passion. His death 
was worthy of his life (573). The fair Rosomunda, his wife, 
the daughter of the Gepidian king, Kunimund, whom he, insulting 
every feeling of humanity, compelled to drink out of her father's 
skull — his cup of honour — caused him to be put to death by her 
lovers. 

The principal men of the nation chose now Klephis king. 
After eighteen months he was assassinated by a servant. The 
throne remained vacant ten years. The dukes, each in his own 
territory, managed the affairs of the kingdom in common, but 
not always in harmony. But this division weakened the col- 
lective power of the Langobards. They were oppressed by the 
alliance of the Greek and Prankish arms ; therefore, the nation 
took refuge in royalty, as their strengthening common tie ; and 
Atharis, the son of Klephis, in the flower of his age, obtained the 
crown(585). Under him and his successor, Agiluph, (591), duke 
of Turin, the kingdom gained strength by arms, under Rothari» 
(636), his son-in-law, by laws. These kings were all chosen 
freely by the nation. Of the succeeding reigns, that of Grimoald, 
duke of Beneventum (661),is memorable, and particularly that 
of Luitprand (712). 

Under him the power of the Langobards became more flour- 
ishingthan ever. The contention about the worship of images 
agitated Italy. The inhabitants were induced by the pastoral 
letters of the Pope to take up arms and defend their dear images 
against the profane edicts of the emperor. In this confusion, 
Luitprand, as protector of the images, conquered without diffi- 
culty a part of Romagna. Later the king united with the 
exarch against .the Romans, concluded peace, fell out anew, and 
profited by every quarrel and every reconciliation. In vain the 
Pope invited Charles Martel, the master of the Franks, to hi» 
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assistance. He was the friend of Luitprand, the latter his ally 
against the Saracens. But this relation was only personal. In 
general, the policy of the Franks, Hke their minds, was hostile to 
the Langobards. The usurper, Pipin, was united with the pope 
out of gratitude for his obsequious decision. Hence, when — after 
some unimportant reigns — Aistulph (751) commenced his with 
taking possession of the exarchate, and oppressed Rome with 
superior arms, the pope, (Stephen HI.), hastened over the Alps 
to request the effective support of his powerful friend. His ap- 
pearance and his eloquence, inflamed the zeal of the pious Franks 
for this war, which was in some measure sacred. Pipin attacked 
the Langobards with a strong army, forced Aistulph to restore 
his conquests, and caused him, as he had forfeited his word, in a 
second war to feel the full weight of his power (754 and 756). 

But hatred towards Rome urged the Langobards to renewed, 
and always fruitless attacks ; the hostility of the pope accelerated 
their ruin. He, by the donation of the exarchate, which he had 
received from Pipin, had also become rich in worldly power; 
and Charles the Great's aspiring genius made the Franks more 
formidable than ever. Instead of disarming such enemies by 
prudent condescension, or if this would not do, by preparing re- 
solutely for war, Desiderius, Aistulph's successor, irritated the 
king as w^ll as the pope, by manifestations of his aversion, and 
yet neglected the urgent preparations for defence. Charles the 
Great, in an understanding with the pope, (Hadrian I.), broke 
suddenly through the passes of the Alps (773). The Langobards 
were unable to oppose the Franks in the field. The walls of 
Pavia only offered resistance. But in the second year of the 
siege the city was taken, and Desiderius cloistered (774). Yet 
the name, manners and laws, and even the kingdom of the Lan- 
gobards remained ; this was only united with the Prankish — as 
it were fraternally — under one sceptre. The dominion of the 
Langobards was likewise maintained in Lower Italy, almost in- 
dependent, under Arichis, duke of Beneventuna. 

BURGUNDIAN KTNGDOM. 

The Burgundian kingdom had been overthrown much earlier 
by the Franks. It had lasted a littlef more than a century (if its 
commencement is reckoned from the year 414). It was gradu- 
ally extended from the west side of the Alps as far as the Rhone, 
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Saone, the Upper Rhine, and the Vogesian forest, over the beau- 
tiful countries of Provence, Dauphine, Savoy, Lyonnais, over the 
western part of Switzerland, and — upon which later the name 
rested particularly — over Burgundy (consisting of a dukedom and 
earldom),whichwas, notwithstanding the barbarism of its founders, 
flourishing and powerful by early humanization, by forbearance 
towards the natives, also by laws and civil institutions. The kings 
— originally merely the leaders of freemen-:-strengthened their 
power by obtaining the prerogative of inheritance, and still more 
by the favors of the emperors, who invested them repeatedly 
with the dignity of patrician, and with the power of imperial 
commanders. After the fall of the empire, the fluctuating rela- 
tions between the conquerors and the provincials were settled by 
a peculiar law (502) (called Gundobalda from Gundebald), 
formed mostly according to the ideas of the native country of 
the first ; and rules, which likewise discovered a rude simplicity, 
were given for private causes and litigations, arising under this 
law. The valor of the Burgundians was brilliantly displayed 
in many wars. As long as emperors continued to exist in 
West-Rome, they acknowledged their supremacy, and fought in 
their service. The king, Gundicar, was slain against the Huns 
(435). Gundiak conquered (about 460) the country of the 
Vogesus as far as Lyons. His sons divided the kingdom. But 
Gundebald put to death two of his brothers, and reigned over 
the whole kingdom more laudably than such a deed would lead 
us to suppose. 

At that time, the Frankish king, Clovis, was the terror of na- 
tionsby the success of his arms, and by more dangerous intrigue. 
Upon Burgundy, which he already half encompassed, he 
cast an eager look. His wife, Clotilde, daughter of one of the 
brothers killed by Gundebald, encouraged him to avenge her 
father's death ; and the Catholic clergy, disafiected to the Arian 
ruler, notwithstanding his mildness, were inclined to support the 
attack of an orthodox enemy. Therefore Clovis appeared with 
his forces. The battle was not far from Langres (500). Gun- 
debald was defeated, and fled to Avignon, where he wearied the 
patience of the besiegers by an obstinate defence, but averted 
destruction only by the promise of a tribute and the surrender 
of a large booty. 

But after his death the irreconcilable zeal of Clotilde embroiled 

Vol. n. I 5 
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anew her unfortunate country in war. In compliance with 
maternal wishes, her sons assailed Burgundy, the sceptre of 
which, Sigismund, Gundebald's Catholic son, held with blood- 
stained hands. He had sacrificed his own son, Siegeric, to the 
fury of a second consort. By pious institutions and monkish 
expiations he sought to soothe his anguish of conscience. The 
anger of heaven lay upon him — fate upon his kingdom. The 
Franks were victorious in a great battle, and desolated the whole 
country. The king was taken, fragged to Orleans, and with his 
wife and children thrown into a well (529). Chlodomir, who 
perpetrated this misdeed, fell, however, in battle against Sigis- 
mund's brother, Godemar, and the latter continued the defence 
for ten years ; but finally he succumbed to the unequal contest. 
Burgundy became, with the preservation of its national laws 
however, a Prankish province (534). 

WESTGOTHIC KINGDOM. 

We have seen above the foundation of the Westgothic king- 
dom by Alaric, Adolphus, and Wallia. It was still nominally 
dependent on Rome, and was limited to Aquitania, and a part 
of Narbonensis Gallia. Toulouse was its capital. 

After Wallia's death (419), Thierry I. became king; a valiant, 
prudent, and also a noble man. He reigned thirty-two years, 
with ability and fortune. Thierry fell in the battle of Chalons 
(451). His son, Thorisimund, the hero of this battle, hastened 
home to take possession of the throne, and was killed by his 
brother, Thierry II. (453), whom, after successful wars with the 
Suevi, in Gallicia, the same fate befel, by the hand of Euric, the 
third brother (466). 

The forlorn state of the Western Empire, and soon its com- 
plete fall, gave Euric acknowledged liberation from foreign 
supremacy, and opportunity for great conquests in Spain, where 
he forced the Suevi to pay tribute, and subjected the Roman 
country, with the exception of some low regions, as well as in 
Gaul, where he acquired Aries and Marseilles, and extended the 
Westgothic dominion altogether as far as the Loire and Rhone. 
But the Franks, led by their bold Clovis, waged war against 
Alaric II., Euric's son. They crossed the Loire and the Vigenna, 
and fell upon the Gothic army not far from Poitiers (507). The 
pious submission of the orthodox inhabitants facilitated the vie- 
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tory of the Catholic Franks. The Westgoths were defeated 
decisively; Alaric was slain by the hand of Qovis, and the 
whole Gallic country would have become a prey to the victor, 
had not the power of the Eastgoth, Theodoric, saved the Septi- 
manian province (from the Rhone as far as the Pyrenees). 
Theodoric, whose daughter was the wife of Alaric, governed 
now the Westgothic kingdom, in the name of his young grand- 
son, Amalaric. 

After Theodoric's death, war broke out again with the Franks, 
during which Amalaric was assassinated (531). The same fate 
befell three succeeding kings of different houses. The religious 
hatred between the Catholics and Arians, cherished political 
divisions. The Romans, from Africa, strengthened their power 
in Spain, and conquered a large tract of country. 

Finally, the Westgothic power became more brilliant than 
ever, under the excellent Leovigild. He terminated, by con- 
quering Andeca (585), the kingdom of the Suevi, which had 
existed nearly one hundred and eighty years in the northern pro- 
vinces of Spain, and ruled — with the exception of some points on 
the sea, where the Romans continued to maintain their power 
for some time — over the whole Pyrenean peninsula. But the 
curse of superstition, bigotry, and furious persecution, has lain 
over this fair monarchy from that time until the present day. 

Leovigild's Catholic subjects — although he allowed them free 
toleration — hated their Arian ruler, and the last years of his 
reign were saddened by the ingratitude and repeated revolts of 
his son, Hermenegild. He, overcome by the eloquence of the 
ardibishop of Seville, went solemnly over to the Nicene faith, 
and — with the zeal of a new convert, forgetting the duties of a 
son and citizen — took up arms against his kind father. He 
invited the Romans, the Franks, and the Suevi, as they were 
orthodox, to his assistance, and when he, vanquished and cap- 
tured, had obtained mercy from the paternal judge, he did not desist 
from treason and conspiracy, till finally the death of the rebel — 
the martyr, the zealots say — restored peace. 

His brother Reccared shared the faith of Hermenegild, but 
not his guilt. He did not abjure the Arian errors until after his 
father's death, and brought, by the power of the royal example, 
sometimes also by the employment of severity, the whole nation 
of the Westgoths to the standard of orthodoxy. 
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A new period of the Westgothic history, and a new character 
of the nation and government, commence with this first Catholic 
king. Victors and vanquished, after the partition wall of hostile 
faith had fallen, were united more readily in other points, and 
gradually consolidated into one nation by. multiplicity of family 
connexions, still more by similarity of manners and life, by 
common punishment and common laws. But religion, which 
had produced mainly this union, remained afterwards the pre- 
dominant principle of the Westgothic monarchy. The West- 
goths themselves, with the zeal of new converts, and the old 
Spaniards or provincials, with that of a party finally triumphant 
after long oppression, revered the Catholic faith as the pledge 
not only of their eternal, but also of their temporal welfare. 
The clergy, as guardians of this faith, now united and well- 
regulated under one banner, obtained immediately a preponder- 
ating influence in all affairs. Bishops and abbots were not only 
considered, as in the other western kingdoms, natural members 
of the national assemblies, but the synods were even substituted 
for them, and decided in political, not less than in spiritual mat- 
ters. This power of the clergy degraded the authority of the 
king, or forced him to adopt the maxims of government suggested 
by fanatical devotion, extinguished the military spirit of the 
Goths, enervated the whole nation, and gave birth to a weak 
but persecuting race of pietists. And in this lies the key, the 
sum, of all the subsequent history of the Westgoths. 

Seventeen kings ruled yet from Reccared till Roderic, who 
saw the fall of his kingdom ; nearly all were clerical slaves or 
victims. The following may be regarded as the best : Sisebut 
(612), Suintilla (621), Wamba (672), and finally Witiza (701). 
Against this Witiza, Roderic raised a revolt, and ascended the 
throne after him with the exclusion of his sons (710). They, 
although the kingdom was not hereditary according to the con- 
stitution, swore vengeance against him. Oppas, their uncle, 
archbishop of Seville, shared their passion, and made them for- 
midable. Their alliance with count Julian, the commander 
in Mauretania and Andalusia, brought on a speedy catastrophe. 

The Saracens, after they had conquered all the Roman, with 
many Moorish possessions in North- Africa, had threatened already 
for a considerable time the Westgothic power. .Julian himself 
had repulsed them from Ceuta. Now he invited them to take 
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possession of his province, and to subject the kingdom. It was 
soon accomplished. In the July of the 710th year of our chro- 
nology, 300 years after the Westgoths had marched into South 
Gaul, under Ataulphus, Tarik landed, being sent on before by 
Musa, the commander-in-chief, to prepare the enterprise, with a 
small Arabian band upon the coast of Spain, there where a large 
rock, one of the Herculean pillars, rises above the water, and by 
its steep declivity presents an invincible position towards the 
land. He fortified this rock, which continues to this day to bear 
his name (Gebel al Tarik, Gibraltar), and advanced boldly into 
the plains of Xeres de la Frontera. Rodrigo, upon the intelli- 
gence of this danger, had collected here the flower of the Gothic . 
nation, about one hundred thousand warriors. Tarik with not 
more than twelve thousand Saracens, besides a band of Christian 
deserters, and a troop of half-naked Moors — which was large, 
but more inclined to robbery than to war — risked a battle, gained 
it, and at the same time the kingdom (19 — 26 Jul. 711). The 
conflict was bloody, and at first doubtful, until the treacherous 
princes with their uncle, the archbishop, went from their own 
Christian ranks over to those of the infidels, and by this means 
decided irrevocably the ruin of the Westgoths. Rodrigo himself 
who had been rather a spectator, than a participator of this con- 
test, was drowned as a fugitive in the waves of the Guadal- 
quivir. 

The victor Tarik, and Musa who had arrived in haste with a 
reinforcement, now marched through the large kingdom almost 
without resistance. The whole country, from Cadiz as far as 
Narbonne, from Carthagena as far as Corunna (Brigantium), 
despairing of salvation, and harassed by internal discord, sub- 
mitted, with humble willingness, to the caliph. 

Yet a vital spark of the Gothic monarchy was preserved in the 
mountains of Asturia, whither the bravest of the nation had 
retired, resolved upon liberty or death. This heroic band was 
small, but invincible ; their leader, Pelayo, was a descendant of 
the earlier race of kings. How a new Christian kingdom was 
gradually established by them over Spain, who fought there 
gloriously against the Safacens, will be narrated in the following 
period. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON KINGDOM. 

Forty years after Honorius had left Britain to its own fate, 
Hengist and Horsa, the leaders of the Saxons, landed on the 
coast of this island, which was hard pressed by internal and 
external storms. They had been invited, according to the usual 
account, by Vortigern, prince of Dannovia, in order to protect 
the people, who despaired of their own power, against the formi- 
dable Caledonians (449). The Saxons humbled these barbarians, 
and obtained as a reward the island of Thanet for a residence. 
But soon the protectors were converted into enemies. Several 
hordes of Saxons, Jutae, and Angli afterwards, also Danes, Prussi, 
Rugii, a large number of Frisii, and others, followed the first 
emigration, and penetrated from the north, east, and south, into 
the unfortunate country. As desperate as the situation of the 
natives appeared, they summoned courage enough for a valiant 
defence, fought about one hundred and fifty years — four times 
gloriously, but were finally exhausted — against their savage 
enemies, and continued to maintain, even after the foreign 
Heptarchy* was firmly established on British soU, in its western 
part, in the mountains of Cornwallis, and still longer, in those of 
Wales (there, until the middle of the tenth — ^here, until the 13th 
century), their independent dominion. Many sought freedom 
beyond the sea, founded a settlement on the coasts of Armorica, 
which they Enlarged by successful wars, and gave to this part 
of Gaul the name of their native country (Bretagne) and their 
language, which survives until the present day, beside that of 
the predominant people. 

The warfare of the Saxoiis in Britain, was like that of the 
Vandals and Huns, or still more destructive. Every trace of 
Roman civilization, laws, and arts, also the language and religion 
of the vanquished were extinguished, and the miserable remnant 
of the last condemned to the most deplorable slavery. But after 
the cessation of war, and the firm establishment of the Saxon 
dominion, their treatment became milder. The Christian religion 
was also revived, after the conversion ^596) of Ethelbert of Kent, 
by the zeal of P. Gregory the Great, and his missionary, the 

* Kent, Sussex, Essex, Northumberland, East Angiia, Mercia and Wessex, 
are the names of the seven kingdoms founded in this succession of time, from 
456. on. 
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monk Augustin. That Ethelbert was, at the same time, legis- 
lator of his people and general monarch. 

Not only subjugated Britain, but also free Wales> was re- 
plunged into barbarism, and, indeed, the latter for a longer time 
than the former. For the second time, as before the Roman con- 
quest, the island became a wild and obscure fable-land. The 
power of the people was exhausted in its own collision. 

The seven kingdoms, from their foundation until Egbert of 
Wessex (800 — 830), who united them permanently, accordingly 
more than three hundred years, were engaged incessantly in hos- 
tilities among one another, which, nevertheless, confirmed free- 
dom in Wales. By fortune and bravery, or conspicuous merit, 
sometimes this, sometimes that king obtained the first rank, and 
even a sort of dominion over the others. But circumstances only, 
not a law or a permanent system, elevated them to the dignity 
of these general " monarchs." None of them had important inter- 
course with foreign nations. But Egbert himself belongs rather 
to the following than the present period. 



HISTORY OF THE FRANKS, 

ORIGIN. 

All the western kingdoms were far surpassed by the Frankish 
in glory and power. It extended its sceptre over many of the 
others, and imparted to the destinies of Europe a permanent 
direction. Its history demands a more ample exposition. 

Obscurity and doubt, however, rest over the origin of these 
far-ruling Franks. In the middle of the third century, they are 
first noticed by the Roman writers. They appear then as a mili- 
tary confederation of various nations (the Catti, Ampsivarii, 
Chamavi, Bructeri, Chauci, Sicambri, Usipetes, Attuarii, and 
others), but we know not, whether these tribes had formed them- 
selves into a larger nation under the common name of Franks by 
a voluntary union, or whether this union had been produced by 
the power of another and peculiar people, which was then the 
original Frankish nation, and had only incorporated the other 
tribes with itself. We should conjecture the latter, and regard 
the Nordalbingian country the home of these genuine Franks. 
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Concerning the history of the primitive Franks before their 
union with the foreign tribes, and down to the period of coherent 
cotemporary testimonies, we find, it is true, in tradition and in 
chronicles, which are drawn from traditions — many, even con- 
tinuous and circumstantial accounts. But the truth is so much 
concealed by the marvellous and fictitious, that it can hardly be 
discerned. And the Franks became remarkable in general history 
(setting aside that, which from their traditions serves to throw 
light upon ancient national customs) first by relations with Rome, 
and by their growth to a greater nation. Only a very general 
account of their primitive condition, and a brief characterizing 
of them, will be appropriate here. 

In the Franks we discern distinctly the general characters of 
the German race. Light brown hair, a stately stature, close 
garments, love of arms, relations, manners, life — all as with the 
other Germans, or differing slightly. To these peculiarities 
belong an excellent armor (a strong sword, a large shield, and a 
very dangerous battle-axe with barbs), boldness, and even pre- 
sumption in its use, then — if we take the accounts of the Roman 
authors for prooft, but also according to the testimonies of their 
own historian, Gregory of Tours— insolence in all their actions, 
unrestrained propensity to deeds of violence, pride carried to 
haughtiness, and sentiments of liberty to licentiousness, and 
finally, cruelty and perfidy. 

The Franks were long divided into several tribes, of which 
each had its own prince. This prevented the common applica- 
tion of their power, and delayed the period of their national 
grandeur. But they harrassed the Roman empire frequently by 
savage invasion and extensive predatory expeditions. The Salian 
Franks, in particular, made their name celebrated. 

Under Honorius, the Franks, who had founded a strong 
settlement already under Constantius, about Toxandria (not 
far from Leige), extended into the whole Lower Rhenish pro- 
vince {Germania secunda) of Gaul. Klodion (before 440), the 
first of their kings, whose figure appears to us with precision, 
conquered the Belgic country, as far as the Somme. The 
two brothers, who at the time of Attila, ruled over these 
Franks, and of whom one — unnamed — implored the protection 
of the Hunic king, the other, Merovaeus (Merwig), that of the 
Romans, are said to have been Klodion's sons. From this Mero- 
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.vaeus, according to the usual opinion, the first royal race of the 
Franks received the name of the "Merovingians." For the 
dominion of the Franks was hereditary, although neither strictly 
according to primogeniture, nor indivisibly. He, whom the 
nation chose or received from the ruling house, for its head, was 
elevated upon a shield — a sign of military command — and then 
respected as king. All the members of this house wore, as a 
mark of their dignity, long unshorn (blond) hair. All subjects, 
commons and nobles, were obliged — and this law lasted a long 
time — to shave their heads. 

Childeric was Merovaeus' son (according to others his brother) 
(from 456 — 481), the most beautiful, wisest, and strongest man 
of his age, and a fortunate warrior. His death gave Clovis, his 
son, at the age of fifteen, the dominion over the Salian itribe. 

CLOVIS. —MEROVINGIANS. 

Ciiovis (Chlodovaeus, Chludewig, Ludwig — Louis^) is the true 
founder of the Frankish monarchy, a man extremely remarkable 
by character and exploits, but worthy of little praise. His 
hereditary territory was small;* other tribes ruled over the 
greater part of the Frankish country (the Ripuarii especially 
between the Low Rhine and the Meuse) ; and the country in 
general had been until that time rather pillaged and desolated 
than conquered by the Franks. From this limited situation 
Qovis elevated himself to the dominion of a powerful empire, 
and completed, within thirty years, the foundation of a monar- 
chy, which became immediately the European centre of gravity, 
and in its principal country, continues to exist at the present 
day with imposing strength. 

The Western empire was extinct (476); Odoacer, who had 
overthrown the imperial throne in Rome, did not desire the 
Transalpine countries. Hardly had Clovis arranged his internal 
affairs, when, in the fifth year of his reign (486), he fell lipon 
Syagrius, who governed, in the name of the extinct empire at 
Soissons, a considerable part of Gaul. The battle was at 
Nogent, not far from Soissons. Syagrius saw the dissolution of his 
army, and fled to the Westgothic court at Toulouse. But, upon 
the menaces of Clovis, he was given up, and afterwards put to 
death. The whole Belgic country, the important cities of Sois- 
sons, Rheims, Troyes, Beauvais, and Amiens, submitted to the 
Vol. n. — K 
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victor, who immediately subdued the country of the Tungri 
in the east, between the lower Meuse and Moselle^ and pressed 
on in the west towards the liOire. 

A dangerous attack of the Alemanni interrupted this course 
of victory. This warlike people, not inclined to distant migra- 
tions, had established its power upon natal, German soil ; it ruled 
at first between the Main and Neckar ; afterwards — in conjunc- 
tion with the Bavarians, Eastgoths, Burgundians, and Franks — 
from the Lech and the Danube, as far as beyond the Main and 
upper Rhine — there on the Lahn, here over Alsace, a part of 
Lorraine, and the north of Helvetia. They now penetrated 
down the Rhine towards Cologne, into the territory of Siegbert, 
king of the Ripuarian Franks. Clovis hastened to assist his 
brethren, and met the Alemanni in the plains of Tolbiacum 
(Zulpich, in the territory of Juliers, 496). When the battle 
seemed lost, and the Alemanni raised the shout of victory, then 
Clovis implored the God of the Christians, and of his consort, 
Qotilde, for victory, and vowed to believe in him, if he would 
convince him of 1m superior power by efficacious assistance in 
this hour of necessity. The* battle was immediately turned ; 
the Alemanni fled, the flower of their forces and their king were 
left on the battlerfield, the rest entreated for mercy. On this 
day the independence of Alemania was lost; it became a 
Prankish province. They remained, it is true, under self- 
chosen — in the sequel hereditary— flukes, retaining their ancient 
laws and customs (the Franks had not yet any fixed system of 
government), but nevertheless subjugated, and under the obliga- 
tion of service. The northern part of the country, about the 
Main, and on the west bank of the Rhine, as far as Worms, was 
occupied by Prankish colonies, and bears to this day the name 
which was derived from them. 

During the same year in which he conquered the Alemanni, 
Clovis, true to his vow, was baptised at Rheims, and with him 
three thousand Franks, and in a short space of time, the greater 
part of the nation. 

The soul of our proselyte is mirrored, with truth and without 
decoration, in his readiness to reject his ancient gods, because 
they would not listen to his prayers, and to devote himself to 
Christianity. His conversion was selfish, but notwithstanding, 
sincere, although it did not reach his heart. 
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This supposition is indeed the most favorable for Clovis. 
Many are of the opinion that he resolved to change his religion 
merely from the consideration of the political advantages vt^hich. 
—even without the intervention of heaven — ^vi^ould necessarily 
result from baptism, that therefore his conversion was a vain 
delusion, a mere mask. 

These advantages were certainly immense. The prevailing 
religion in the countries which Qovis aspired to subjugate, was 
the Christian, and the great mass of the population, with the 
greatest part of the clergy, adhered zealously to the Catholic 
faith, whilst the barbarian conquerors of Gaul, the Westgoths and 
Burgundians, confessed the Arian doctrine. By abjuring pagan- 
ism, Clovis removed the odious partition- wall between his nation 
and the Christian Gauls, and made them, as well as the remnant 
of the Roman troops, more disposed to submission. But by 
avowing the Athanasian creed he gained the ardent attachment, 
and indeed the willing assistance, of the orthodox clergy, and of 
the provincials, who had mostly similar sentiments, against their 
Arian rulers, finally also a convenient pretext for aggression, and 
a means to animate his warriors. 

But the. Church, especially the orthodox, had good reason to 
be rejoiced at the conversion of Clovis. His and his successors' 
power enlarged more and more, in peace and war, the empire of 
Christianity ; but it was a source of still higher gratification, that 
his conversion gave the Catholic church a firm support against 
heresy, which was then making alarming progress under the 
protection of all the other Christian princes. 

Clovis, after his baptism, pursued more zealously than before, 
his career of conquest. All the north of Gaul, the cities of 
Armorica, and whatever continued to maintain the Roman name 
in those countries, were subjected (497 and following). 

His wars with the Burgundians and Westgoths (500 ^nd 507, 
and follovring), and the extension of his glory and power by both, 
have been already mentioned. 

The union of all the Prankish tribes under his dominion, was 
still requisite to satisfy Clovis' ambition. They had, it is true, 
already fought with him in most of his wars ; but only volun- 
tarily, and under their own leaders. All were related to Clovis. 
This tyrant, without a conscience, put them all, together yrith 
their sons and brothers, out of the way, by the most revolting 
treachery, and sat sole monarch upon the blood-stained throne. 
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. But he did not possess it long. The founder of the French 
empire, who was equally valiant and skilful in war, cunning, 
violent and perjured, died in the forty-fifth year of his age, and 
in the thirtieth of his reign (511). 

The unity of this kingdom, purchased by so many crimes, was 
again destroyed by its division among the sons of Clovis. Theo- 
doric, the eldest, obtained Austrasia, the eastern country. His 
territory extended from the Meuse to the Rhine, and on the 
other side of this river, over the conquered province of the Ale- 
manni ; (some of the country ori the Marne, about Rheims gind 
Chalons, was also adjoined), Metz was his residence. The three 
younger brothers, Chlodemir, Childebert, and Lothaire L, took 
up their abodes at Orleans, Paris, and Soissons,. and ruled from 
thence, with doubtful territorial limits, the remaining, western 
kingdom (Neustria). 

Notwithstanding this division, the power of the Franks con- 
tinued to increase, as it had commenced, by crime and victory ; 
they were favored besides by the weakness of their neighbours. 

The Austrasian Theodoric destroyed the Thuringian kingdom. 
The Thuringians are mentioned since the close of the third cen- 
tury. From the north Elbe, beyond which they had resided at 
first, they removed into the heart of Germany, where they ruled, 
to a great distance in all directions, after the commencement of 
the fifth century. The friendship of the East and West-Goths, 
who were of the same origin, confirmed their power. They were 
one of the most important nations that attended Attila ; the 
Franks, as well as the Gauls, felt at that time the effects of their 
power, and hostile recollections of this war were transmitted 
from generation to generation. Renewed offences on both sides 
increased their hatred. 

In the meantime, the death of Theodoric M., the Eastgoth, 
and the calamities of his kingdom which immediately succeeded, 
deprived Thuringia of its most important support. Then The- 
odebert, the son and successor of Theodoric of Austrasia (534), 
attacked suddenly the king of Thuringia, Hermanfried, who 
certainly deserved punishment for his perfidy, defeated him on 
the tJnstrut, enticed him afterwards to Zulpich, under the pretext 
of reconciliation, and precipitated him down from the city- walls. 

The same Theodebert, during the disasters of the Eastgothic 
kingdom, completed the conquest of Alemania, (perhaps also of 
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Bavaria) and filled Upper Italy with the terrors, as well as with 
the detestation of the Prankish name. His son, Theudebald, 
died without children (554). 

By a similar termination of the other lines, the whole paternal 
kingdom was soon afterwards united under Lothaire L, the 
youngest son of Clovis. 

After his death (561) a new division ensued. Of his four sons, 
Charibert obtained Paris, Guntram, Orleans and Burgundy, 
Chilperic, Soissons, and Siegbert, Austrasia. 

The histories of these princes and their sons are stained by the 
greatest crimes. Even the best of the brothers, Guntram, who 
on that account was surnamed the Pious, was cruel and per- 
fidious ; but horrors upon horrors were accumulated in the houses 
of Chilperic and Siegbert. The extreme depravity and the un- 
paralleled crimes of two women, Brunehaut and Fredegonde, 
were the immediate causes that kindled criminal contention. 
The first, a Westgothic princess, and wife of king Siegbert of 
Austrasia, induced him to make war against his brother Chilperic, 
in Soissons, who at the instigation of his mistress, Fredegonde, 
had put to death his wife, Galsuinde, Brunehaut's sister, and 
afterwards married this abandoned woman. Later, she ruled in 
the name of her son Childebert II., and aftewards of her two 
grandsons, Theudebert and Theodoric, during thirty-eight years, 
the greatest part of the Prankish kingdom, amidst disgraceful 
actions and crimes without number or bounds ; all firom ambi- 
tion, sensuality, and inveterate hatred towards the equally 
infamous Fredegonde, the wife and murderess of Chilperic (584). 

Finally, after the peaceable death of this enemy, Brunehaut 
experienced a fearful vengeance. Lothaire II. executed it in a 
barbarous manner. He desired to possess Austrasia and Bur- 
gundy, which were under the government of Brunehaut. The 
nation declared against Brunehaut, and submitted to Lothaire. 
The queen was taken prisoner, and was executed with her great 
grand-sons ignominiously and under horrible torments (613). 

The murderer — now master of the whole kingdom — held a 
remarkable assembly of his spiritual and temporal states at 
Paris (615), where the rights of the nation— or rather of its 
nobles and bishops — were defined, established, and enlarged. 

Under the same prince (t628), we first see the power of the 
royal major-domtis, mayor of the palace, or the lord steward 
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of the king's household, rise above all other dignities. From 
the original office, the administration of the royal domains and 
palace, this minister had gradually elevated himself to the 
su)»reme direction of all civil and military affairs. Warnachar, 
to whose assistance Lothaire II. was principally indebted for his 
dominion, obtained from him the promise of this office for life. 
The personal merits or valom* of some of these officers, their 
prudent use of circumstances,' and above all the increasing 
relaxation of the Merovingian princes, enhanced and established 
their power. Henceforth the king is only a subordinate per- 
sonage. 

It is true the descendants of Clotaire continued to sit upon 
the throne one hundred and twenty-four years after his death ; 
but their dominion was only nominal : the dictate of the major- 
domus — ^sometimes also the party-spirit of the nobles, and the 
mutual aversion of the Austrasians and Neustrians, which was 
early excited — invested this or that Merovingian puppet with 
the royal mantle, deposed it again, united or divided the king- 
dom. The dignity of this minister, which the king had at first 
imparted and revoked freely, was afterwards bestowed by the 
choice of the states — at the most upon the proposal of the king : 
finally the incumbents regarded it as property, and even as an 
inheritance. Wars were waged no less for this dignity, than for 
the crown itself. 

The kings of these times have been justly named les rats 
fedneans (which has been well translated, crowned do-nothings). 
They were, however, inoffensive. The majesty of the throne 
upon which they slept, remained always a national tie, and their 
courts were supported without imposts from the income of their 
own domains. Every year, in the month of May, the king 
appeared in the national assembly, spdte what the minister had 
put in his mouth, distributed — according to his instruction — the 
vacated fiefs, sanctioned previous donations, general and" particu- 
lar rights. After this he rode, drawn by four oxen, back to hisr 
palace, and was seen no more until the next May-day. It was 
not the weakness of these kings, but the exorbitant power of the 
nrinister, that occasioned the calannties of the kingdom. 

Among the mayors of the pala<ie, before Pipin, Grimoald and 
Ebroin were distinguished by their power and crimes. But a 
far higher interest commences with the elevation of Pipin of 
Heristal ^678). 
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PIPIN OF HERISTAL.— CHARLES MARTEL. 

He was appointed major-domus, or duke, by the Austramans, 
against Eforoin. The king, Thierry III., was forced to confirm 
him in this dignity over the whole kingdom (687). Henceforth, 
during twenty-seven years, Pipin governed with energy, wisdom, 
and success, in peace and war. Nothing is known of the kings 
of this time, except their names. Several revolts of the German 
nations, which served the Franks reluctantly, were suppressed, 
and tranquillity promoted in the interior by good institutions 
and laws. 

Great commotions arose after Pipin's death (714), through the 
jealousy of the Austrasians and Neustrians, through the power 
of party-leaders, and through a remnant of adherence to the 
royal house, until Pipin's natural son, Charles Martel, elevated 
himself from the midst of the contending parties, by valour, ability 
and fortune, to the rank of duke of Neustria, and became sole lord 
of both kingdoms. He permitted, it is true, the phantom of the 
kings to continue for some time ; but after the death of Thierry 
IV. (737), he appointed no successor, and retained the supreme 
power — although without the royal title — and left it to his sons 
as a family possession (741). 

The extent of the Prankish kingdom was enlarged by the for- 
tunate wars of Charles with the German nations, but its power 
was still more elevated by an energetical government in the 
interior. The great dynasties and vassals obeyed — ^reluctantly, 
but constrained by the strong arm of Charles — the powerful 
mayor, and he exercised his supreme power even upon the proud 
prelates. 

Among the laurels, which adorned the brow of Charles, the 
Saracenic were the most glorious. We have mentioned before 
the conquest of the great peninsula of the Pyrenees by the 
Moslems. They crossed these dark mountains, and entered 
Gaul, in order to adjoin the old countries of the Westgoths to 
the Spanish kingdom. Eudes, duke of Aquitania, ruled now in 
these countries with royal power, over a nation composed of 
Vaskes, Goths and Franks. He repelled their first attack; a 
second subjected to the Saracens the present Langueddc and 
Gascogne, from the mouth of the Rhone to that of the Garonne. 
Abdal-Rahmen conducted then a third army over the Pyrenees 
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(731) ; all Gaul, and even Europe, was to be brought under the 
power of the commander of the faithful. Beyond the Rhone, at 
Aries, he defeated the Christians in a murderous battle, and after- 
wards nearly annihilated the army of the unfortunate duke, on 
the north of the Garonne, inundated and desolated this beautiful 
country as far as the Loire and Saone, and filled all Christendom 
with consternation. 

Had he succeeded in crushing the power of the Franks, no 
other kingdom would have been able to offer any resistance. 
The Saracens of the West would have penetrated victoriously 
into the heart of Europe, and there combined with their brethren 
arriving from the East. At this critical juncture one victory of 
the Saracens had prostrated Christianity, destroyed the basis of 
the noblest humanity, and the germs of liberty. 

When the intelligence of Abdal-Rahmen's victories was spread, 
when the expelled Eudes of Aquitania wandered about implor- 
ing assistance, when fugitives from Tours, Lyons and Besancon 
announced the imminent danger, Charles assembled the Prankish 
and German warriors under his ever victorious banners, directed 
as a great general the march into the plains of Poitiers, and there 
the immortal battle (732). On the seventh day of the combat, 
when the powerful masses of the infantry fell upon one another 
for the decision, then — according to the expression of the histo- 
rian Rodericus Toletanus — " the strong, bold race of the Ger- 
mans, fighting with breasts as firm as ramparts, and with iron 
arms, destroyed in a few moments the Arabian army." The 
remains of the army, in complete disorder, fled precipitately and 
forever, each tribe pursuing its own way, over the Pyrenees. 
Charles received from so great a victory the surname — Martd 
(Hammer). 

KING PIPIN. 

Charles died nine years after this brilliant exploit (741). 
Carloman and Pipin, his sons, divided the kingdom. The first 
obtained Austrasia, the second, Neustria. Still a king seemed 
necessary, in order to sanction the power of the major-domos, or 
to maintain this title fOr their advantage. A Merovingian prince, 
Childeric HL was therefore placed upon the throne, which he 
was soon obliged to resign to his powerful minister. 

Pipin — sole monarch after the abdication of Carloman, who 
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went into the cloister at Monte Cassino — had shown the nation 
his ability by his exploits. But no personal merit is so venerable 
m the eyes of the people as the glitter of a crown, and ambition 
values that homage most which ild demanded by a self-subsistent 
right, independent of virtue and ability. 

Accordingly Pipin resolved to become king ; and because the 
sanctity of the Merovingian right — ^although antiquated — could 
not apparently be superseded, except by a still more sacred title, 
the mayor of the pailace applied to the pope, who had already 
elevated himself to a splendid degree of grandeur, by making a 
prudent use of favorable circumstances, and who, according to 
the doctrines which St. Boniface, the great apostle of the 
Germans, had promulgated a short time before in the west, was 
venerated by the Franks as the head of Christendom, and indeed 
as the vicegerent of God upon earth. An embassy was sent to 
him, and proposed for his decision the question : " Which is the 
true and legitimate king, he who bears the vain name, or he who 
exercises the sovereign power of the kingdom, and superintends 
all its concerns in peace and war?" — The pope (Zacharias) 
decided according to Pipings wishes. According to his award 
Childeric was dethroned, shorn, and put in a cloister, and Pipin 
saluted as king by the Franks, who were absolved from their 
allegiance to the house of Clovis. St. Boniface, and afterwards 
the pope himself, imparted to him a sacred character by solemn 
unction, and a severe anathema was pronounced against those 
who should dare to revolt from Pipin, who was thus consecrated, 
or from his house, even to the most distant futurity. 

This brilliant exercise of papal plenipotence — deposing and 
installing dynasties — contained at the same time the most solemn 
recognition of that power, and served the Roman throne as a . 
means of establishing supreme pretensions over all the thrones 
of Christendom. 

How grateful Pipin showed himself towards the Roman throne, 
and his two military expeditions against the Langobards, who 
oppressed Rome, his conquest of .the exarchate, which he gave 
» to the pope— all this is related above. He died in 768. 

Pipin, as well as his predecessors, '^as engaged in frequent 
wars with the German nations, in particular with the. Alemanni, 
Thuringians, Bavarians, Saxons, and Frieslanders. We have 
yet to consider here only the three last. 

Vol. n— l a 
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That the Bavarians (BoioarihBaioariifBodoarii,) are descended 
from those Boii, who were driven by the Marcomanni out of 
Bohemia (called by them Bqjohemum) not long before the birth 
of Christ, is the opinion of the generality of writers, and is sup- 
ported on, strong grounds. According to this hypothesis, they 
would not be of Germanic, but of Gallic origin. But they may 
have been mingled in their new residences, viz. in Noricum, 
Vindelicia, and Rhaetia, with the German tribes. The countries 
which they now inhabited — the Lech separated them from the 
Alemanni — pertained mostly to the Italian kingdom. With the 
fall of the Eastgothic kingdom, they fell to the Franks. In the 
middle of the sixth century, a duke of Bai^aria, Garibald, from 
the Agilolfingianhouse,appears for the first time distinctly. This 
dignity was hereditary in this house, but not indivisible, and the 
designation of the person depended upon. the will of the Prankish 
king. The close connexion of the Bavarians with the Lango- 
bards, excited the displeasure and mistrust of the Franks, and it 
encouraged the Bavarians to revolt. Charles Martel and Pipin, 
aggravated their dependence. Charles the Great — after the 
repeated desertion of Duke Tassilo II. — deposed him (788), and 
caused Bavaria to be governed by Prankish counts, as the rest 
of his kingdom. 

The military league of the Saxons became gradually a great 
nation. Their name is mentioned already in the geography of 
Ptolemy ; in history they do not appear until the close of the 
third century. They were divided, according to their residences, 
into Ostfali, Westfali, and Angarii. The coilntries which they had 
inhabited (from the Baltic and North seas, over the lower Elbe 
and Weser, as far as the vicinity of the Rhine) were not aban- 
doned by the Saxons ; particular bands only went out frequently 
into neighbouring and distant kingdoms, as adventurers, pirates, 
or participators in foreign wars, and finally as conquerors. 
Many thousands of Saxons accompanied Alboin, the king of the 
Langobards, over the Alps (569). They had already aided the 
Franks in the destruction of the Thuringian kingdom (534). But 
the fall of this barrier exposed them to the invasions of the 
Franks. Clotaire I. is said to have imposed upon them already, 
(in 554,) a tribute of five hundred cows. But they felt again, 
severely, the power of Charles Martel and Pipin. The tribes 
that resided next to the Franks, submitted to a tribute of three 
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hundred horses. But the greatest part of the natipn remained 
free, and proud of freedom, and first succumbed to Charles the 
Great after a heroic resistance. 

The Frieslanders, on the contrary, were subdued already in 
this period. This numerous German nation inhabited the ancient 
countries of the Chauci, and besides, the country along the North 
Sea, from the mouth of the Elbe, as far as that of the Scheld. 
The ^southern tribes were early involved in difficulties with 
the Franks. Radbod, their prince, was conquered (689) by 
Pipin of Heristal, and was obliged to cede South Friesland, and 
pay tribute. The introduction of Christianity among them, was 
inteilded to establish their dependence. Therefore St. Willi- 
brord was sent to Friesland. At first without great success, 
until Charles M artel (734) conquered and put to death Poppo, 
prince of the Frieslanders. All Friesland was now a Prankish 
province, which however was governed by its own princes until 
the time of Charles the Great. 

We shall relate the history of Charles the Great in the follow- 
ing period. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE GERMANS— ALLODIAL FREEDOM. 

The constitution of the German nations remained through a 
great part of this period the same that it was in the preceding; 
but it experienced gradually an essential change among the 
greater part of the tribes, first among those that conquered 
foreign countries, afterwards among those that remained in their 
native countries. No despotical command, no revolutionary 
storm produced this change ; it was the natural developement 
of the germs that slumbered in the original constitution, deter- 
mined and promoted by new circumstances and enlarged rela* 
tions. 

I. The Germans, when they invaded the Roman provinces — 
according to the decree of the nation,by a general summons to 
arms, or by a voluntary combination, under the banner of a 
chieftain — fought for themselves, not for a master. Accordingly 
the plunder which was obtained was the common property of 
companions in war. What was conquered, as well as what was 
plundered, was divided into shares ; and every individual ob- 
tained one of these, but greater or less, in proportion to his 
military merit, his quality, or according to a previous contract. 
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This acquisition took place with full and unrestricted, hence also 
hereditary, right of property. The possessions which were thus 
assigned were called allodial, L e., complete, free. 

II. The new proprietor however did not renounce immediately 
his former inclinations and habits. He was more attached to 
war and the chase, than to agriculture, and if he pursued the 
last, he employed bondmen and servants, and in general depen- 
dents, who did not enjoy civil liberty. He remained, as before, 
a freeman, an equal member of his nation, always ready for war, 
fui independent wehr, having the right of suffrage in all common 
Mfairs. 

. For the affairs of the nation were always adjusted in general 
assemblies, in which ^very freeman — whether distinguished or 
not — ^gave his vote, which, although different in influence, was 
equal by right. The natural duty to go to war upon a general 
summons to arms, obedience to the common decrees, submission 
to the decision of tribunal?, reception or payment of the money 
requisite in peace and war — this was the sum of the freeman's 
civil obligations. His property, as well as his person, was free ; 
taxes were unknown. Tribute could be demanded only from 
dependents, or from vanquished foreigners. The freemen pre- 
sented voluntarily gifts in cases of necessity. 

This enviable freedom remained inviolate in its principal traits, 
where kings, even where hereditary kings, ruled over the immi- 
grated nations. Custom, voluntary reverence, rather than an 
established right, maintained often a heroic family in possession 
of the highest dignity ; but the people eould select whom they 
pleased from the members of this family. Several nations exer- 
cised the unrestricted right of election. The king was merely 
the leader of the army, president of the national assemblies and 
of the high tribunals, executor of the decrees and sentences of 
the people, and finally sacred in his person, especially if he had 
been anointed, as for the rest, subject to the will of the people 
and to the laws as a private man. He lived from his own pro- 
perty, from fines judicially or legally determined, and at the most 
from voluntary gifts. He could give orders or impose obligations 
upon his immediate bondmen and dependents, but not differ- 
ently from other possessors of property or persons. Over free- 
men he had no power or right. It was so also with all subordi- 
nate officers, by whatever appellation they were called, who 
derived their authority from the crown. 
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III. But this artless structure of Germanic freedom, suitable 
only to the simple wants of a people of hunters and shepherds 
living in forests, could no longer be sufficient under the new rela- 
tions of conquest, nor remain the same in spirit and character. 
Democratic freedom was gradually lost without any striking 
or very perceptible change in forms or principles ; and the 
people — threatened alternately by the tyranny of kings, nobles, 
and priests, but maintained for some time in some authority 
by the collision of these three powers — were finally, when the 
royal power was decisively overthrown — which, however did not 
happen until the following period — exposed to the two others 
without any shield. 

The causes of this sad revolution may be seen in what follows. 

1. The immigrated tribe, after its conquest, was no longer a 
people peaceably united by the entire possession and enjoyment 
of a limited region, residing near together, and who might be 
easily assembled in one place. Spread and dispersed over a 
large country, and among a hostile and numerous population, it 
resembled an army distributed into wide cantonments, but 
always prepared for war and ready for battle. Civil liberty was 
superseded by military subordination. 

2. Whatever kind of treatment the vanquished experienced 
was always dangerous to liberty. The greater part of those 
who had escaped the sword were made bondmen. But most of 
those, accustomed themselves to the sight of slavery, oflfered 
inviting examples of oppression. If a part of their possessions 
were left to the vanquished, or if they were admitted even to 
community of rights (which often took place in case of timely 
subjection, especially in regard to the more eminent), the mix- 
ture of the two nations produced necessarily a confusion of ideas 
and principles prejudicial to German freedom. The victors 
learned of the vanquished to serve. 

3. It became now difficult or impossible to hold national 
assemblies, in the proper sense of the word. It was no longer 
practicable to convoke the equal members of the nation, who 
were dispersed over their extensive conquests, at a single point. 
Only the name^ therefore, not the essence of these assemblies, 
was preserved. The mass of the nation — with the exception of 
all those who resided near the place of convention — no longer 
appeared in them : the nobles and men of distinction, and espe- 
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cially the ecclesiastics, assembled alone, or had at least, prepon- 
derating influence. The notables commenced to represent, 
consequently to rule, the nation. 

FIEFS. 

4. IV. Finally, the allodial possession which was established, 
had brought with itself the germ of another kind of possession, 
that was soon developed with and beside the first, and after- 
wards entwined round, repressed, and at last nearly destroyed it. 

The immigrating nations consisted in part of men who fought 
independently, each for himself alone, as individual warriors, in 
part of those who were in the service of a chief. The last, who 
went to war in the name of another, not upon their own account, 
obtained in the distribution of the booty, or conquered country, 
no particular or allodial portion. But the commander, who, as 
such, had contributed more to the success of the expedition than 
any single combatant, received a proportionally larger share, 
accordingly his men were tacitly referred to him for their satis- 
faction. 

The leader of these bands (the nobles were generally such 
commanders), who had already in his native country from love 
of war, pride, or custom, retained a company of trusty followers 
in his service, by presents of horses, arms, or by feasts, dis- 
tributed now from the large allodium which had fallen to him, 
smaller portions among his followers, not for unrestricted 
property, but only as ^fevd, that is to say, he gave them the 
usufruct and revocable possession, with which the reciprocal 
obligation was contracted or renewed — at first tacitly, afterwards 
expressly and solemnly — for the lord to protect and defend his 
vassal, and for the latter to continue his service and fidelity. 

These fiefs, which originally depended upon the favor of the 
feudal lords, were gradually converted — in a natural, but slow 
progress — into hereditary possessions. There was no reason for 
depriving the faithful vassal of his fief so long as he lived, or 
performed his duty. Out of several competitprs for a vacant 
fief, the son of the deceased vassal, if he appeared qualified for 
equal service, would justly receive the preference, and the 
frequent repetition of such grants to sons — and in failure of 
these, to collateral relations — ^favored gradually the claim, and 
finally the recognition of hereditary right. 
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Nothing seemed more convenient, nothing better calculated to 
promote the interests of the high and the low, than such an 
institution, by which the proprietor of large estates applied the 
lands which he was unable to cultivate, to the easy niaintenance 
of vassals, who added to his splendor and power, and the poor 
fteeman, on the other hand, obtained a good and comfortable 
subsistence, for services that were not very burdensome, or 
which were at least conformable to his inclination. The number 
of feoffees was soon increased. When no land was left to give 
away, fiefs were made out of all other possessions, out of profit- 
able rights, incomes, revenues of every kind, and finally out of 
honours and dignities, and even out of spiritual things. 

The kings strove above all to obtain a large number of vassals. 
Not only the dignity of the throne seemed to demand a numerous 
retinue, but the royal power rested upon it. The ancient free- 
dom of the warriors or allodial proprietors had limited the king's 
power by a strong barrier of democracy; the aspiring spirit of 
the nobles and the great depressed it still lower by aristocratic 
or oligarchal arrogance. The king could demand prompt 
obedience only from his own vassals, and maintain by their aid 
alone his authority over a seditious lord, or even over a common 
freeman. Hence, because the lands of the crown were for the 
most part reserved for defraying the expenses of the court, the 
rights attached to them, offices and dignities, were principally 
converted into fiefs. The noblest of the nation, the greatest 
allodial proprietors — as the highest oflicers of the crown, the 
dukes and earls were taken mostly out of this class — came thus 
into the relation of feudal duty or personal subjection to the 
king (which was regarded as sacred at first, but afterwards 
when fiefs became hereditary, and the great vassals powerful, 
was very lax); whilst they themselves, with their delegated 
authority, had a greater inducement and a better opportunity to 
add to the splendor of their courts, or extend their power by 
increasing their own vassals. 

If a proprietor possessed an extensive fief (which was the 
case especially with the crown-vassals), he gave parts of it to 
others as mesne-fipfs, and became thus at the same time lord and 
vassal. This subordination could be continued through several 
degrees. 

Thus fiefs were multiplied on all sides, and — as the positive 
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duty to the lord preponderated over the general one to the 
state — the dismemberment of the nation into many retinues, or 
military combinations, commenced, in comparison with which 
free individuals or petty allodial proprietors, soon played a sub- 
ordinate part. 

Iron power now raised its head. The noble measured his 
rights according to the number of his vassals or warriors ; the 
law was silenced by the swords 

Then many common freemen, and the more indigent nobles, 
resolved to purchase security from the ascendant right of the 
strong by the sacrifice of freedom. The feudal relation gave the 
vassal claim to the protection of his lord. Thus the proprietor 
of a small allodium transferred it to a powerful neighbour 
(often also to a^church, since the sacred screen seemed still more 
potent) as a fief; and acknowledged him as lord paramount, and 
himself as his vassal, with the reservation, however, of hereditary 
right, which was established in general by this means. 

This was the death-blow to the old constitution, and to all 
national rights. The mass of the nation, which consisted for* 
merly of freemeii> numbered now but few. They had become 
the vassals or mesne-vassals of the nobles, dukes, and the king 
himself. Even many nobles had attached themselves to the 
more powerful. Formerly the voice of the nation had ruled in 
the national assemblies. The greatest part of the nation was 
now converted into vassals, who, as such, possessed no longer 
the right of voting among freemen. Their lords, who held large 
allodial estates, and those who were delegated with power from 
the king (the priests also, who under every change of the 
constitution preserved their preponderance) became now the 
principal members of the national assemblies, which continued 
to bear this name, although they were in reality quite different 
from the former assemblies. Against their predominant vote, 
that of the poorer allodial proprietors, whose number decreased 
daily, could no longer have any weight. These ceased gradually 
to appear at all, and democratic national assemblies were con- 
verted into aristocratic diets. 

•All power was now easily usurped by the /great. They de- 
posed the king and oppressed the people, who saw themselves 
reduced insensibly to the same servitude as their vanquished and 
slaves, and thus the tyranny of the nobles was erected upon the 
common ruins of royalty and democracy, ' 
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This change of relations, this progressing extension of feudal- 
ism, did not happen uniformly in all countries, nor every- 
where in the same order or succession, as has been represented 
:^bove. According tO' nations and countries, according to the 
influence of general events, according to different local and per- 
sonal circumstances, allodial freedom, in its full extent, or in 
scanty remnants, was maintained with greater or less success, 
and for a longer or shorter period, against the. advances of 
feudalism. The victory of the last over the first wtis not every- 
where completely decided until the following period. 

Among the German nations which remained upon German 
soil, as the Alemanni, Bavarians, Thuringians, and Saxons, 
feudalism was first introduced by the Franks, their conquerors. 
It was the custom there, where the soil was left to the ancient 
proprietors, to cede, not to give fiefs. The Saxons — who were 
not subjected until the following period — possessed their lands 
altogether according to the allodial law. 

Our object does not require that we should treat upon this 
subject more minutely. All that is of importance for General 
History consists in this : that in this period allodial freedom was 
predominant; in the following, the feudal system, although 
neither prevailed alone at any time or place, at least in the con- 
quered countries. The first fiefs were established cotempo- 
raneously with allodial estates, and allodial possession was never 
completely superseded. Both systems were variously modified, 
or deformed by heterogenous intermixtures — as bondage and 
sacerdotal power; — botlyhad also their common characters, such 
as the power of the nobles and the restriction of royalty ; but 
so that the power of the nobles was an excrescence of the allo- 
dial system, and a necessary consequence of the feudal system, 
and so that the restriction of the throne in the one had a demo- 
cratic, in the other an aristocratic character. 

MILITARY SYSTEM. 

The German system of war, and how the German nations 
fought partly in the Arriere-ban, and partly under private chief- 
tains in adventurous expeditions, is already related in Ancient 
History. These retinues — as they were experienced warriors, 
and always ready for service — fought not only for their leaders 
in private wars, but often served, for pay or a conventional re- 
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ward, the nation' itself. The employment of these retinues 
appeared to be for the interest of the land-holders, the proper 
defenders of the nation ; but it was attended with a double dis- 
advantage. The. military spirit, the shield of the true national 
body, was diminished, and the retinues — in this respect like 
standing troops — or their lords, as commanders, and indeed pos- 
sessors of armed forces, could endanger the liberty of-the nation. 
The Heermanie — rising originally in consequence of a decree 
of the people or common agreement, and indeed by the order of 
the king, in conformity with this,(Mfl7iwifio)— was afterwards 
converted into a royal summons {bannus), when the power of the 
king (or also of the grandees, whose decree the king then pro- 
claimed), took the place of the national assembly. 

LAWS OF THE GERMANS. 

The German nations, qfter they had learned to write from the 
Romans, compiled gradually their ancient customs into regular 
codes of laws. The Salian Franks — either at the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, about the time Pharamond is supposed 
to have reigned, or more probably not till their settlement in 
Belgic Gaul — obtained the law, which is named after them, by 
the labor of four of tlJeir most respectable chiefs. Later — upon 
the injunction of Theodoric I. of Austrasia, and after the lapse 
of a century by the powerful Dagobert I. — the laws of the 
Ripuarian Franks likewise those of the Alemanni and Bavarians 
^ were collected. The laws of the Frieslanders and the Anglevarii 
(Thuringians) were compiled about the same time ; those of the 
Saxons somewhat later. Those of the Burgundians were col- 
lected by Gundobald and Sigismund; the Westgoths received 
theirs from Euric, and afterwards from the successors of Suin til a 
until Egiza; the Langabards obtained theirs from Rotharis, 
Grimoald, Luitprand, Rachis, and Aistulph. These laws were 
nowhere instituted from the full power of the king, but upon his 
proposal and preliminary measures, by the assemblies of the nation 
or its first men. 

The character of these laws in general is natural simplicity 
and rudeness, but with sound sense, pride of freedom, and in the 
generality also pride of conquest. The later additions discover 
sometimes the feudal spirit, and the ambition of the priests and 
rulers. 
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The dispositions about " mine and thine/' about inheritances 
&c., are simple and clear. Natural equity and common sense 
were suflicient to decide the few litigations. But concerning 
offences and crimes there is a great number of very accurate 
decisions. Fines are the common punishments^ which are care- 
fully graduated according to persons and circumstances. Even 
public crimes are expiated with money. Death is imposed 
only upon the most aggravated. Those who were not free, 
suffered corporal ' punishment. 

The king, it is true, is commonly the supreme judge ; but he 
must pronounce according to the opinion of the principal men, 
or that of the nation. Upder him in the provinces and districts, 
the dukes, earls (also inferior justices), each assisted by honest and 
intelligent men (assessors) administered justice publicly, in the 
open field, or on mountains. Witnesses, oaths — and even at this 
period the judgments of God — are the p|pofs.' 

These laws are all the laws of the people, not of the country. 
The German , conquerors never thought of obtruding their laws 
upon the vanquished. They made regulations, it is true, con- 
cerning their fate, but they left them their laws, or the liberty of 
choosing between those of the Romans and Germans. 



HISTORY OF THE EASTERN OR BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 

CONSTITUTION.— ARCADIUS.—THEODOSIUS II. 

The constitution of the Roman (Byzantine) Empire ren^ined, 
as it was at the close of the former period, a perfect despotism, 
firmly established and regulated with much art. But the prin- 
ciples and institutions, upon which it rested, were more deeply 
radicated from generation to generation, and the recollections, 
monuments and names, that told of the ancient times of liberty, 
continued to disappear more and more as the stream of time 
rolled on. Hence, the arrogance of the government was con- 
stantly more disclosed and tranquil, the submission of the people 
constantly more willing and thoughtless, and the internal history 
of the Empire became daily more sad and uniform. 

One circumstance prevented the complete degradation of the 
government to the general unworthiness of the oriental dynasties* 
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The throne was not hereditary. Many violent commotions and 
the darkest crimes — here the intriguing artifice of the court ahd 
the priests, there of the insolent mihtary power — ^were produced 
by this; but such excitements re-kindled periodically, in some 
degree, the waning life: and he upon whom fortune smiled, 
brought often from a private condition those talents and imperial 
virtues, which are generally stifled where princes are bom in the 
seraglio. The deepest decline of the empire commences first — 
in the following period — with the rise of long-reigning houses ; 
and thus, in the present period, no time is more unfortunate and 
ignominious than that of the house of Heraclius. 

According to the final division of the empire between the sons 
of Thcodosius the Great, the Eastern emperor ruled over all the 
countries and seas from the Lybian desert as far as the Danube 
and Mount Caucasus, and ifova the Euphrates as far as the 
Adriatic Sea. This inmense territory remained a long time 
unimpaired, with the exception of some transient devastations 
in the provinces by war, and was still increased after the fall of 
the Western empire, by many countries on the coasts of Gaul 
and Spain, and after the overthrow of the Vandalic and East* 
gothic thrones, by Africa and Italy. This empire, with a con- 
stitution that was only tolerable, and animated with the smallest 
spark of intellect, might it not have been and remained magni- 
ficent, unbounded in its prosperity, and unassailable to its 
enemies ? — But its history exhibits to us nothing but a striking 
contrast, which returns in every relation, between thie blessing 
of nature and the iniquity of man. All the fundamental evils, 
all the germs of destruction, which had already existed in the 
combined empire, continued, were developed more fully, and 
increased in that of Constantinople : want of precision in the 
imperial succession, the influence of the army, and even of 
barbarian chiefs, upon this and the whole government ; besides 
the equally dangerous but skilfully exercised influence of a 
proud, narrow-minded, and intolerant clergy; assassination of 
the emperors, civil wars, insurrections, all the terrors and igno- 
miny of a complete, firmly radicated despotism ; generally bad, 
abandoned, or incompetent «Bperors (frequently chosen from 
the lowest ranks and among foreigners) — and almost always, as 
is usually the case with the governments of sultans, unworthy 
iBtnisters. To these destructive causes may be added the con« 
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tinual invasions, the difficult Persian ^¥ars, the exhaustion of the 
empire by the pay of mercenaries, by the ostentation of the 
court, by favorites, the incessant devastations by friend and foe ; 
finally, the rise of a new, formidable empire in the south, the 
irresistible attack of Mahommed's fanatical disciples, the shock 
of a virorld, as it were, unhinged ; — such are the principal traits 
of the internal and external condition of this proud empire, the 
long duration of which, amidst so many crimes and storms, 
appears far more wonderful than its Anal fall. 

After the death of Theodosius the Great, his two sons. Area- 
dius and Honorius, divided the empire, and succeeded him peace- 
ably: the former was emperor of the East, the latter of the 
West. Both princes were minors, and remained so, in intellect, 
through life. 

The ministers whom Theodosius had appointed guardians of 
his sons, Rufinus and Stilicho, were both* men of talents, and the 
last was a truly great man ; but the empire was distracted by 
their dissension and the vices of .Rufinus. He was the regent 
of the East and Arcadius, Stilicho of the West and Honorius. 
Rufinus disgraced his administration by injustice, arrogance, 
cruelty, avarice, and intolerable extortion; but Stilicho, jvho 
claimed the government of both empires, soon caused him to be 
assassinated by Gainas, a Goth, whom he had sent with the 
legions of the East to Arcadius (27th Nov. 395). 

Stilicho reaped no advantage from this act of violence. Arca- 
dius, who had been married a short time before, to the beautiful 
Eudoxia, the daughter of Brauto, general of the Franks, who 
were in the pay of the empire, gave, upon her recommendation, 
his confidence and power to Eutropius, a eunuch, and the pre* 
feet of the imperial bed-chamber, a man totally depraved, and 
equally odious and despicable in body and soul. Until that time, 
a sense of propriety had restrained the emperors from placing 
eunuchs — who ruled probably, often in secret — openly at the 
head of the magistrates and the armies. The Romans — if we 
are permitted to call thus the Byzantine troop of slaves— expe- 
rienced now this disgrace, and were obliged to creep in the dust 
before this consul and patrician, this most disgusting and impu- 
dent robber and tyrant. This eunuch was overthrown, not by 
the enormity of his crimes, but by a mere intrigue of the seraglio. 
Gainas demanded the head of Eutropius. He was dragged out 
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of the cathedral, whither the wretch had fled, and put to death, 
notwithstanding the humane intercession of St. Chrysostom, and 
the promise to spare him, which was confirmed by an oath (399). 

After the death of Gainas (400), the proud and violent Eudoxia 
governed in the emperor's name until her death (404), according 
to passion and caprice, to the great misfortune of the empire. 
The Huns and the Isaurians desolated the provinces; sedition 
raged in Constantinople. The people, although long accustomed 
in civil affairs to passive obedience, were still capable of the 
boldest resolutions in the affairs of heaven. The persecution of 
the venerable St. Chrysostom inflamed them to resistance, and 
the flames of civil war raged in the empire. 

Arcadius died, after he had been called emperor thirteen 
years (408). 

His son, Theodosius H., was equally weak^ and even, if it is 
possible, still weaker. He was yet a boy, when Arcadius died. 
At first, the honest Anthemius, afterwards (414), the emperor's 
sister, the chaste Pulcheria, possessed the tutelage ; the latter 
governed the empire during forty years. Pulcheria was the first 
autocratmy or formally acknowledged female regent of the Roman 
empire. She was sixteen years old when she took the guardian- 
ship of her brother, who was fourteen years of age, and he 
remained obedient to her in his maturer years, as ill his boyhood. 
Writers celebrate the excellent endowments of Pulcheria, her 
mind and courage, her activity, and knowledge of affairs. She 
was not, however, free from female passion and weakness. 

The marriage of Theodosius did not withdraw him from the 
dominion of his sister. He took the wife. whom she procured for 
him, loved her as much as Pulcheria permitted, and abandoned 
her when she lost the favor of his sister. 

Under the miserable reign of Theodosius H., the boundaries 
of the empire were, however, extended in the east. Armenia, 
governed by a race of princes, who served alternately the 
Parthians (afterwards the Persians) and the Romans, the inces- 
sant apple of discord between the two empires, distracted by 
internal dissension and quarrels in the royal house, was, at last, 
divided between them; the house of the Arsacidae lost the 
Armenian throne, which it had maintained during five )iundred 
and sixty years. 

Meanwhile, the European provinces of the empire were devas- 
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tated by the Huns. But we have described already (in the 
history of Attila) the disasters and manifold disgrace of 
Theodosius. 

Theodosius II., the fine writer — ^for this is the sole glory which 
the grandson of the great Theodosius acquired — died in thfe 
fiftieth year of his age, and in the forty-fifth of his nominal 
reign (460). 

Pulcheria continued to rule, now in her own name. She 
thought, however, from prudence, to strengthen her throne by 
taking a husband. The senator Marcian, a wise and valiant 
man, but already sixty years of age, obtained the hand of the 
empress, and with it the purple. He diverted the stream of the 
Hunic inundation successfully from his empire, which then, it is 
true, poured with so much the more violence over the West* 
Marcian died four years after his consort, St. Pulcheria (457). 

HISTORY UNTIL JUSTINIAN THE GREAT. 

AsPAR, a Goth, and patrieian of the empire, disposed now of 
the throne. He himself, as well as his father, wholwre the same 
name, and his son (Ardaburius), had in succession led the Roman 
armies to victory; his heroic house was strong by friends, clients, 
and a numerous body-guard. Aspar proposed to the senate his 
steward, Leo, one of the principal generals, for emperor. The 
obsequious senate consented to the proposal, and Aspar's servant 
obtained the empire. 

But Leo wished to be a real emperor, and not a phantom. 
Aspar was given to understand that he was a subject. At that 
this proud man became enraged, and Leo caused the rebel and 
his sons to be put to death. 

The emperor undertook immediately, in common with Anthe- 
mius, whom he had placed upon the Western throne, a military 
expedition, which was well concerted, and executed with the 
extreme efforts of both empires, against Genseric, the king of 
the Vandals. A fleet of 1,100 vessels sailed from Constantinople 
to Africa; it carried more than 100,000 men. Its equipment 
had cost 130,000 pounds of gold. The Egyptian and Western 
troops, which had already commenced the contest, were to form 
a junction with the great army after its landing. But the king 
of the Vandals — a stranger upon the African coast, odious on 
account of his tyranny to the natives, and even to his own 
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subjects, who, apparently, would foe overthrown by any resolute 
invader — annihilated, by cunning and courage, the immenie 
forces of East and West Rome (467). 

The heir of Leo (t474) was his grandson, called likewise Leo, 
who was the son of Ariadoe, the wife of the Isaurian, Trasca- 
lisseus. fiut the prince died soon after he had appointed his 
father an associate in the empire. He adopted the Greek name 
Zeno, and reigned without glory or fortune. Basiliscus, not- 
withstanding the disgrace of the African campaign, assumed the 
purple. His sister, the ambitious Verina, Leo's widow, conducted 
the conspiracy. Zeno maintained himself with much difficulty. 
The a9ti*emperor and his family were put to death under tor- 
tures. Theodoric, the Eastgoth, had rendered the emperor 
important service in conquering Basiliscus. He afflicted after- 
wards the provinces by depredations and extortions. But his 
mission to Italy against Odoacer liberated the empire (489). 

After Zeno's death, Ariadne gave her hand, and with it the 
purple, to the honest Anastasius, an old, faithful minister, of 
whose life the people gave a glorious testimony by the acclama- 
tion : " Reign as thou hast lived." 

Anastasius had mild and paternal sentiments, issued excellent 
ordinances, and diminished the impo&ts ; but his goodness brought 
upon him only the contempt of his jubjects, who were accus- 
tomed to the rod of discipline and required it ; and religious zeal 
associated with the phrenzy of the Circensian factions inflamed 
the Byzantines, who were in other respects dastardly and past 
the recollection of freedom, to revolt and civil war. In the Hippo- 
drome, during the celebration of a chariot race, 3,000 citizens 
df the " blue" party were murdered by the " green." But seri- 
4WIS religious dissension was connected with the frivolous conten- 
tion of the coloured partizans. Anastasius was considered an 
adherent of the iButychian heresy ; his enemies and those of 
the green party were the champions of orthodoxy. Such a vio- 
lent sedition was kindled in Constantinople about the unfortunate 
Trisagion, that a part of the city was laid in ashes, and the 
emperor was compelle,d to conceal himself for three days in a 
suburb. Vitalian, who set himself up for the defender of the 
Catholic faith, the pope, and the Chalcedonian synod, committed 
great devastations in Thrace and the countries of the Danube, 
advanced with his army before Constantinople and dictated a 
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peace which secured the triumph of orthodoxy, and which the 
afflicted Anastasius signed on his death-bed (518). In this first 
religious war of .the Christians, more than 60,000 confessors 
were killed in the name of their Gkxl, who is a God of love a[nd 
peace. 

Such was the weakness of the empire already, and the defence- 
less condition of the provinces, that Anastasius thought it neces- 
sary to secure the peninsula, upon which Constantinople is built, 
from the surprise of enemies, by a long wall (the ancient 
emperors had protected thus the Caledonian boundary). 

A Dardanian peasant, Justin, ascended now the imperial 
throne. He was captain of the body-guard, when Anastasius 
died. The eunuch, Amantius, confided to him a large sum of 
money in order to purchase the proclamation of the guards for 
a client, Theocriton, whom he had destined for the emperor. 
Justin distributed the money which he had received in his oum 
name among the soldiers; and he was proclaimed emperor, 
and consolidated the throne, which he had thus obtained, by the 
blood of Amahtius and his confederates. 

Justin reigned, or appeared to reign nine years. Proclus, 
the quaestor, and Justinian, Justin's nephew and adopted son, 
were the real rulers. The emperor, rude as a soldier, ignorant 
as a peasant, unacquainted even with writing, but strictly ortho- 
dox, and therefore dear to the clergy as well as to the people, 
left to those the affairs of the empire, reserving for himself the 
splendor of the throne and tranquil profusion. 

JUSTINIAN THE GREAT. 

From the death of Justin (527), Justinian, who was surnamed 
the Great, held the sceptre during thirty-eight years. His reign 
is the most remarkable of all in the Byzantinian history. 

The court of this celebrated emperor was ruled principally by 
his wife Theodora. She, the daugter of the bear- ward Acacias, 
a theatre-girl and courtezan, completely schooled in every 
species of infamy, became, after she, with a fortunate change of 
parts had captivated the patrician Justinian by artful dissimula- 
tion and amourous arts, his secret, then his public mistress, and 
soon his legitimate wife (524) (with disregard of the ancient laws, 
which prohibited the marriage of senators with slaves or actresses); 
and when Justinian took the purple, she was solemnly crowned 
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empress, and indeed his equal and independent co-regent. The 
deluded Justinian remained obsequious to her until his death 
(548), and praised even in his laws the wisdom of his excellent 
counsellor, his ** most venerable consort, whom (Jod himself had 
given him." Such devotion justified in some measure and 
increased her excessive pride, and her unbounded power over 
the emperor gave her cruelty, her avidity for riches and all the 
flagitious caprices and passions of her corrupted heart the widest 
field of action. The greater part of the iniquities, oppression, 
and disgraceful acts, which dishonour the reign of Justinian, 
must be ascribed to her. 

Most of Justinian's ministers, or those who had influence upon 
him, and power at the court, were despicable or base. Tribonian 
possessed legal knowledge and industry, , but neither rectitude 
nor true genius. John of Cappadocia, the praetorian praefect, 
was a most covetous, unprincipled and inhuman oppressor. His 
successors and colleagues, as well as the governors in the pro- 
vinces, were, with a few exceptions, servile towards their master, 
tyrannical towards the people, and made this double baseness 
subservient to their own interests. 

Justinian made a better choice of generals than of ministers, 
and the discernment which he showed here, affords grounds for 
the suspicion that he wished for no better ministers. 

The*military heroes, Belisarius and Narses, chosen with much 
judgment by Justinian, the first from the camp, the second out 
of the eunuchs of the court, appear both before all the generals 
of their time, and beside the most excellent of all times, great, 
imposing, lofty figures. Especially Belisarius, a hero to be com- 
pared with the ornaments of ancient Rome, but rising giganti- 
cally above the pygmean race of Constantinople. Everything 
great, that appears in Justinian's history, was accomplished by 
Belisarius, and generally with scanty means; he obtained success 
and victory amidst the most unfavorable circumstances by per- 
sonal energy. Bold and provident, intrepid and modest, cour- 
teous, and faithful, owing all his greatness to himself, nothing to 
education, nothing to example or noble emulation, in everything 
no less worthy of love than of admiration. But one thing cannot 
fail to be perceived, and exhibits again the moral pest-breath of 
despotism — Belisarius had not the pride of liberty. A man who 
had the spirit of liberty in him — after so many proofs of neglect. 
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of ingratitude, as Belisarius experienced, would have exchanged 
the brilliant service of a contemptible master for dignified obscu- 
rity. Belisarius — as it appears, without much violence to his 
nature — supplicated always with equal humility before Justinian 
and the partner of his throne; Nay I — so true it is that he who 
is accustomed to one species of slavery, submits also willingly to 
every other — Belisarius was the slave even of a woman. The 
abandoned Antonina, an adulteress, murderess, the worthy con- 
fidant and friend of Theodora (consequently she dispensed the 
favors of the court, which Belisarius thought necessary for his 
success), saw the hero of his age, the victor of nations, lie with 
childish obsequiousness at her feet. 

The first of the wars undertaken by Justinian, and which 
troubled the greatest part of his reign, was the Persian. Since 
Jovianus (about 363) concluded his costly peace with the Per- 
sians, there had been no important war between the two empires, 
until the time of Anastasius. Kobad (491), the son of Perozes, 
who had fought with extreme misfortune, with the loss of his 
liberty and life, against the Euthalites, or White Huns, ascended, 
after great civil commotions, the throne of his father. He 
renewed the formidableness of his empire. With a powerful 
army, he inundated Roman Armenia and Mesopotamia (502 — 
505), took several important fortresses, defeated Anastasius' 
troops in a pitched battle, but restoredi his conquests for a large 
compensation. A new fortress, Dara, constructed by Anastasius 
in haste (and which was completed by Justinian), was designed 
to protect this boundary. Kobad raised a new and succesiaful 
war against Justin I., because he refused to adopt the king's son. 

The contest was more bloody and obstinate under the great 
Koshru (Coshroes I.), surnamed Nushirvan the Just (521.) This 
" Just" king had ascended the throne over the dead bodies of two 
elder brothers and their children. Terror remained its support ; 
and Koshru acknowledged for himself no other law than his will, 
his passion, or his caprice. He appreciated, however, the 
advantages of social order, and permitted — ^besides himself and 
some favorites — no one in the empire to commit injustice, and 
protected, by edicts and punishments, the tranquillity, security, 
and welfare of the people 

Koshru conquered the Euthalites and other Asiatic nations; 
but his principal operations were directed against the Byzantine 
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Empire. In the second year of Justinian's reign (539), the 
eastern boundary was visited with an irruption. The Persian 
general threatened Dara ; but Belisarius, with far inferior forces, 
gave him a total defeat. An eternal peace was then concluded : 
Justinian paid 11,000 pounds of gold: the ancient boundaries 
remained. 

Secured on this side, Justinian undertook now the Vandalic, 
and then the Eastgothic war. We have related already the 
result of these wars. Koshru heard with envy and appre- 
hension the accounts of Belisarius' rapid career of victory, and 
of his conquests of Carthage and Africa, Sicily and Italy, with 
the capital of the world — Rome. Gk)thic ambassadors appeared 
before his throne, and exhorted him to engage in war against 
the insatiable victor, whose growing power threatened Persia 
itself with destruction. Koshru fell, therefore, unexpectedly 
into Syria, conquered, laid under contribution, and desolated in 
part its beautiful cities, and destroyed to its foundation the queen 
of the eastjt, the rich, populous Antioch (539). 

Koshru, in the intoxication of victory, dreamed already of the 
treasures of Asia Minor, and even of Constantinople. Belisarius 
then appeared, and with him salvation (541 and 542). Without 
noise, without bloody battles, he repulsed the great king in tiXro 
difficult campaigns across the Euphrates. 

Without a formal treaty of peace, rather from exhaustion on 
both sides, or because the forces of the belligerents were employed 
elsewhere, a suspension of arms now took place in the desolated 
countries of the Euphrates. The theatre of the war between 
Persia and Rome was limited to the Caucasian country, especi- 
ally to Colchis. From the conflicting claims of both empires to 
this country, important by commerce and situation, a seven 
years* war (549 — 556) arose, which was conducted with uncom- 
mon animosity and true heroism on both sides, and was at last 
decided in favor of Rome. 

After long negotiations, which were often interrupted, a peace — 
worded for fifty years — ^was finally concluded between the two 
empires. Koshru resigned Colchis ; the other boundaries remained 
as they were before the war ; the emperor — ^in the same manner 
as he had purchased a suspension of hostilities before — promised 
a yearly payment of 30,000 pieces of gold. 

Whilst the distant Africa and Italy were traversed by the 
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victorious armies of Justinian, the provinces in the heart of the 
empire, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, and even the capital, Con- 
stantinople, trembled in consequence of the annual irruptions of 
the wild hordes of robbers, which — of different names and races- 
roved about in the countries beyond the Danube. Of these, 
Justinian had to fear especially the Sclavi and the Gepidse. The 
Gepidae marched by force of their arms into Noricum and Pan- 
nonia« the countries from which the Eastgoths had been expelled 
by Belisarius, and which the emperor might have claimed as an 
appendage of the Gothic kingdom. They entreated, however, 
with apparent submissiveness, for the grant of the countries of 
which they had taken possession; and their further advances 
were checked by the Langobards, whom Justinian had invited 
to his assistance. 

On the other hand, the difficulties with the Sclavi and Bulgari 
continued almost without interruption. The title "Anticus,'' 
which Justinian bore, has reference to the subjectiou of the Antae, 
one of the chief tribes of the Sclavi. They inhabited then the 
east of Dacia, from Transylvania to the Black Sea. Pro<5opius 
asserts, that not a year passed during the long reign of Justinian 
without an irruption, and that every irruption cost the lives or 
liberty of 200,000 subjects of the empire. In the same year in 
which Ravenna was taken, the Bulgari desolated all the country 
from the Thracian Bosporus to the Ionian Sea, and laid more 
than thirty flourishing cities in ruins. Their devastations 
extended even over the Hellespont to Asia. 

Towards the close of Justinian's reign, Constantinople was 
filled with terror by the hostile approach of a Bulgarian army. 
The long wall was broken by an earthquake; from the ramparts 
of the capital, which had a feeble garrison, the amoke of the 
barbarian camp was discerned. The aged Belisarius took now, 
for the last time, the command of the army (559). Some thou- 
sands of warriors assembled with confidence under his banner, 
and Zabergan, the Khan of the Bulgaria fled, after the loss of a 
battle, into the north of Thrace. 

Two years after this, the hero, who had reaped envy and 
ingratitude alone for his many victories, fell into the complete 
disfavor of his master. This had happened already once in the 
Persian war. But restoration soon succeeded. 

Belisarius' second fall was more serious. A rebel, Sergius, 
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having conspired with several others against the life of the 
emperor, had, when he was arrested, informed of two domestics 
of Belisarius as confederates of the conspiracy. They, " under 
the tortures of the rack," consequently without any admissible 
proof, confessed the guilt of their master. The often tried 
fidelity of the hero, and his whole life, stamped this accusation 
as a lie: but the judges discerned in the unfavorable countenance 
of Justinian that Belisarius was guilty. His life was spared, 
but he lost his property and his liberty (563) ; and although this 
judgment was afterwards revoked, and his innocence declared, 
Belisarius enjoyed his liberation only a few months. He died 
(13th March, 565), probably from grief; his treasures remained 
confiscated ; no monument was erected to his memory. 

His ungrateful sovereign died in the same year (14th Nov. 
565). During a reign of thirty-eight years, he had striven assi- 
duously to obtain glory, and to be considered great ; but all his 
glory, even his anxious industry and zeal, as well as his fortune, 
and the glitter which falls upon this emperor, who has been 
much 'praised (especially by jurists), from triumphs, laws, and 
edifices, will not supply, in the eyes of the unbiassed, his want 
of innate force and rectitude. Justinian was no wild, but a cold 
despot, who — not from delight in bloodshed or misfortune, but 
from the cold calculations of policy or pride — wasted, in war or 
persecution, the lives and fortunes of millions, all without per- 
sonal exertion or danger, by the willing obedience of dastardly 
slaves. He had learned much, but his spirit never soared to a 
free, clear elevation ; his heart was narrow, susceptible of no 
heroic passions, only of servile submission to Theodora and some 
favorites, of no noble pride, only of common vanity, of no humane 
exaltation, and at the most of monkish virtues. He was never 
warmed by sublime ideas, but in religious matters especially, he 
was on a level with the populace ; he exhibited theatrical devo- 
tion, superstition, and intolerance; he regarded the statutes of 
men more than the will of God, dispute about words more than 
obedience to duty; theological subtilities and persecution of 
heretics were, in his estimation, the most important business of a 
Roman emperor, and no heresy was so abominable as opposition 
•to his will. -The subjects of Justinian, who felt that they were 
unfortunate under his reign, repaid him with well-deserved 
hatred. Only the severity of the laws, and the fear of the 
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soldiers, restrained the violent eruption of their discontent. 
Conspiracies, however, were more than once formed against the 
emperor, and in the fifth year of his reign (532), he fell, by a 
terrible jtumul} in the capital, into the most extreme danger. 
The glaring injustice with which he — in compliance with the 
hostile passion of Theodora — oppressed the green party at the 
circus, caused this sedition. The people had already proclaimed 
Hypatius, the nephew of Anastasius, emperor, in opposition to 
his wishes ; Justinian had already some vessels ready for flight, 
when the resolution of Theodora, and the courageous fidelity of 
Belisarius saved him. 

In general a revolting severity and an unlimited despotism 
appeared in the reign of Justinian ; and to these may be added 
an immoderate desire for wealth, unsparing oppression, and the 
opposite but equally pernicious vices, profusion and avarice. 
Abandoned ministers and rapacious officers were left unpunished : 
small offences, of subjects, or those that are so at least in a 
political respect*, were punished with cruelty. 

Anastasius, although he diminished the imposts, had amassed 
by his frugality, a treasury of 120,000 pounds of gold; Justin I. 
increased it, but Justinian soon wasted it by his profusion. He 
conquered Africa and Italy, laid friend and enemy under con- 
tribution, seized upon the most lucrative monopolies, (especially 
of silk,) confiscated the property of the innocent and the guilty, 
obtained legacies and inheritances by artifice and extortion, col- 
lected with inexorable severity the taxes, which were increased 
by him, and was poor withal. The most important military 
enterprises, and in the most decisive junctures, were commenced 
or pursued without energy and with insufficient forces; anS 
where this is inexcusable by want of resources, it must be 
charged to the avarice of the emperor. 

The subjects of Justinian, who were not long dazzled, as at 
first, with the glitter of his empire, were at last inclined to 
ascribe to him the natural calamities which a cruel destiny 
visited in an extraordinary measure upon his cotemporaries. 
Not only the usual attendants of war, famine and pestilence, but 
a peculiar plague, formidable beyond any example, which came 
from Egypt, depopulated, from the fifteenth year of his reign to^ 
its close, (and even a century afterwards) all the countries of the 
Roman empire, and of the greater part of the kingdoms in the 
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east and west. Destructive earthquakes in a terrible repetition 
accompanied the plague. Two hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons found ^their graves under the falling edifices of Antioch ; the 
law-school at fiery tus was swallowed up with its noble pupils, 
and Constantinople was disquieted forty days by constant shocks. 

« 

ROMAN LAW. 

We must not leave Justinian M. without mentioning his legis- 
lation y which is in fact his principal work. 

The Roman legislation and jurisprudence, the slowly advancing 
work of ages, were first brought to perfection by the zeal of this 
emperor. Already in the time of the republic — according to the 
good authority and complaints of Cicero — the Roman law had 
increased to an immense extent, an extent which did not admit 
of its perusal. But in consequence of the constant labour of the 
lawyers and by the praetorian edicts, which were renewed from 
year to year, and the ordinances — either general or particular — 
of the emperors, it was extended still further, and ad infinitum* 

fiut the swelling tide of these judicial sources rendered their 
knowledge and application difl[icult. It was reserved for Jus- 
tinian the Great to make a general revision of the Roman law, 
and establish it upon a new foundation. 

This emperor — in his youth a friend of jurisprudence-— caused, 
in the first year of his reign (528 — 534), the ordinances of the 
emperors from Hadrian to himself, to be brought into a systematic 
collection, by Tribonian and some other jurists ; then he caused 
the substance of the legal principles and decisions to be extracted 
from two thousand volumes of the most celebrated authors — 

• 

especially of the forty who ranked the highest — ^and at the same 
time the institutes to be composed, which were designed for a 
brief introduction to the two ample and principal parts of the 
law, which was thus established, the code and the pandects. For 
perfecting this great work, for removing the contradictions, and 
supplying the defects which were soon observed, and in part 
from inactivity, vanity, and caprice, Justinian ordered a renewed 
edition of the code {codex repetitcB prtslectionis), into which fifty 
of his own laws or decisions were introduced ; and no succeeding 
year of his long reign passed without new constitutions (novels) 
and edicts. 

Justinian's own ordinances contain perhaps some, but no very 
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important improvements upon previous legislation; they are 
frequently liable to the censure of a mere desire for innovation, 
contracted views, and sometimes illiberal severity. But the 
laws of Justinian, considered simply as a collection or compila- 
tion, deserve little praise. Precipitation, — ^whence defects, re- 
petitions, and contradictions, resulted by turns — a bad arrange- 
ment, and finally frequent sophistications of the original text 
— sometimes committed by mistake, oftener by design — are the 
severe accusations which have been justly raised against the 
laws of Justinian. 

This code, although it was not perfect, operated well as a 
remedy for the essential want of a fixed legislation, forming a.( 
complete whole, and susceptible of perusal ; and by this work of^j 
peace Justinian erected for himself a far more beautiful and' 
durable monument, than by his brilliant conquests. For the 
code of Justinian remained in force, not only in his empire, the 
Byzantine, until its fall, but it maintained or extended its domi- 
nion over the west, especially over the ancient provinces of 
West Rome, and afterwards over the Germano-Roman empire, 
the princes of which boasted of Justinian as their predecessor, 
and it continues to exist at the present day in the most impor- 
tant countries of Europe, either immediately and expressly, or 
mediately, in so far as particular legislations are built upon the 
foundation, or from materials of the Roman law, or subsidarily, 
in so far as it is requisite to supply their imperfection. 

And this empire of the code of Justinian was by no means 
unmerited ! For already in the time of the republic, and before 
the other sciences were cultivated, jurisprudence was cherished 
at Rome with zeal and success. The high consideration which 
jurisconsults always enjoyed there, encouraged the noblest spirits 
to study law, and jurisprudence is the principal, and indeed the 
only science (for in the rest the track of the Greeks was servilely 
followed), in which the Homans acquired independent fame, the 
merit of a creation of their own. In a gradual progress, con- 
stantly enriched by experience and the studies of every succeed- 
ing generation, the science of law obtained necessarily in the 
course of centuries a high degree of perfection, and it maintained 
this elevation long after the arts of taste and the purely philo- 
sophical sciences had declined through the iniquity of the times. 
It found favor even before the throne of the wildest despots, be- 

Vol. II.. 
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cause its decisions did not bind the emperors — ^for they were 
elevated above all laws — and because the despot finds it for his 
interest that no one besides him should commit injustice. 

In this manner an excellent treasure of decisions was accu- 
mulated in the writings of the jurists, which a mature reason^ 
guided by experience, and resulting from pure ideas of justice pro- 
nounced upon the innumerable relations of private and domestic 
life, especially upon those that have reference to "mine and thine," 
so that indeed their sum (overlooking the many insipid formali- 
ties — which however do not belong to the substance — fictions and 
severities, overlooking especially the great defects of the public, 
and in particular of the criminal law) — even in the defective 
and sophisticated collection of Justinian — may be considered for 
the most part as the true law of nature, merely modified, filled 
up and sanctioned. 

fflSTORY TO HERACLIUS.— THE PERSIAN WAR. 

Justin II., the son of Vigilantia, the sister of Justinian, 
obtained the throne, in preference to the other relatives of the 
emperor, by the zeal of his friends, and deserved it by his excel- 
lent character more than by his abilities or success. He was 
just, benevolent, and mild ; but his servants abused his goodness, 
betrayed his confidence, oppressed the people, whom he desired 
to make happy, and whom he imagined to be so. Disease con* 
fined him to his palace. This, and his constant misfortune in 
war — the Langobards had conquered Upper Italy (568) and the 
Persians had taken the frontier-fortresses of the east — plunged the 
emperor into a profound melancholy, from which he rose to the 
noble resolve to lay down the sceptre, and to confide it to a more 
powerful hand. None of his relations, but the most virtuous citi- 
zen, was to be his successor. Accordingly Justin gave solemnly 
the diadem to the captain of his guard, Tiberius (574), a most ex- 
cellent man, whom even Trajan might have adopted with applause, 
and a character particularly illustrious in these gloomy times. 

Tiberius II. reigned four years in the lifetime of his benefactor, 
and four years after his death. Justin's widow, the ambitious, 
intriguing Sophia (the same, whose arrogant treatment of the 
hero Narses, caused the loss of Italy), endeavoured to place Jus- 
tinian, a general and a descendant of the former imperial fam^y, 
upon the throne, Tiberius frustrated the conspiracy with cour- 
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age and prudence. He pardoned Justinian, conducted by hiro, 
^and afterwards by Mauritius, the Persian war with success, and 
the internal government with still greater success and undivided 
glory, appointed on his death-bed Mauritus for his successor, his 
equal in rectitude, but not in energy (582). 

Under him — and already earlier under Justin I. — the Turks* 
appear for the first time in the history of the Eastern empire, 
which they destroyed nine hundred years later. The first rela- 
tion of the two nations was peaceable. Common enmity towards 
the Persians made them allies. 

The reign of Mauritius (582 — ^602) ^notwithstanding his many 
virtues, was unfortunate; Italy, especially, was desolated by the 
Langobards. 

In the East, on the contrary, Mauritius gained Perso- Armenia, 
and besides, the sincere friendship of Koshru II., as a reward for 
having re-established him, whom his subjects had deposed, upon 
his throne. The troops, which had before defended the Eastern 
boundary, were no longer necessary ; Mauritius ordered them to 
march into the countries of the Danube, against the Avars, whose 
Khan, Bajan, more insolent than any barbarian since the time 
of Attila, insulted the majesty of the empire. He lulled the 
emperor into security by the most solemn oath, surprised after- 
wards and took Sirmium, the strong place on tl^e lUyrian boun- 
dary, and Singidunum, which he destroyed, and he marked his 
course from thence through all the country as far as the vicinity 
of Constantinople with ashes and blood. 

Mauritius sent against this formidable Khan an army, which 
was indeed strong, but neither well-disposed nor well commanded. 
Commentiolus, who had the chief command, disgraced himself 
and the empire by cowardice or perfidy. A great battle was 
lost ; 12,000 Romans were captured. Mauritius refused to pay 
the ransom that was demanded for them. The Khan then 
became enraged, and caused them to be put to death. The army 
fell now into a terrible commotion. Mauritius ordered the troops 
to take up their winter-quarters in the country of the enemy ; 
but the soldiers preferring the more comfortable and secure 

* These Turks had established their empire in the deserts of the Altai and 
far around, subjugated the Geugens — their former masters — driven away the 
Avars, humbled China, and extended the terror of their name inta Anterior 
Asia. 
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quarters among their fellow-citizens, revolted and appointed 
Phocas, a mere centurion, for their commander (Oct. 602). Con- 
stantinople, when the insurgents approached, was distracted by 
factions. The Green party was friendly to the rebels. Mauri- 
tius, irresolute from fear in this extremity, fled to Chalcedon; 
Phocas, invested with the purple, marched into the capital, and 
was solemnly consecrated by the patriarch. 

The usurper confirmed his throne by blood. Mauritius, with 
his family, was seized ; he saw five of his sons die under the axe 
of the executioner, and sufffered the same death himself with 
manifestations of heroic piety. The venerable Constantina, the 
daughter of Tiberius, and the wife of Mauritius, Was executed 
with her three daughters, in the same place where had flowed 
the blood of her husband and sons. 

These atrocities and many others revolted the minds of his 
subjects, and prostrated the tyrant. Heraclius, exarch of Africa, 
refused obedience; the young Heraclius taking up the sword of 
vengeance, approached the capital with a numerous army ; Con- 
stantinople was rejoiced at his arrival. The patrician, Crispus, 
the son-in-law of Phocas, but offended by him, seized him in his 
palace, and caused him to be conveyed, manacled, in a miserable 
boat to the fleet of Heraclius. The tyrant expired amidst 
insults and torture ; the avenger was saluted emperor. 

But the joy of his coronation was disturbed by the terrors of 
the Persian war. 

The great Koshru L, Nushirvan, had concluded his long war 
v^rith Rome a few years before the death of Justinian M, by a 
glorious peace. But this reconciliation was neither sincere nor 
lasting. Koshru conquered Yemen, the detached, ancient king- 
dom of Arabia Felix, which some time before ihe Christian prince 
of the Abyssinians had subjected to his sceptre. The prince of 
Abyssinia was connected with the Roman emperor by the ties 
of religion. Justinian II. refused now to pay the stipulated 
tribute, afforded protection to the rebellious Perso- Armenians, — 
they were Christians also — and concluded finally a threatening 
alliance with the Turks £^gainst Persia. At this perilous junc- 
ture, the octogenary, Nushirvan, took the field intrepidly at the 
head of his army (572), made himself master of Dara and 
Apamea, desolated the countries around, but granted, however, 
to the trembling Justin, an armistice for three years. After 
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this term had elapsed, Tiberius renewed the war with better for- 
tune. Rome gained a great victory near M elitene. Perso- Armenia 
was conquered and the victorious standard of Rome was planted 
on the coast of the Caspian Sea. In the following year Koshru 
discovered the hostile banners from the battlements of his resi- 
dence, and the affliction which this misfortune, in the late evening 
of a glorious reign, occasioned, plunged him into the grave (579). 

His son Hormuz IV. was a common tyrant, and suffered the — 
uncommon — punishment of tyranny. The provinces, driven 
to desperation, revolted; the nations which Nushirvan had 
subdued, planted the standard of liberty, and the Turkish and 
Roman armies advanced irresistibly from opposite sides towards 
the heart of the empirOi Bahram (590), who is celebrated in 
many oriental narratives, exterminated, it is true, in a wonderful 
victory, four hundred thousand Turks. But Bahram was. unfor- 
tunate against the generals of Mauritius, was mistreated on that 
account by his ungrateful sovereign, and forced to rebel for self- 
preservation. Upon the intelligence of this, the whole empire, 
and even the residence, Modain, deserted the tyiant. He was 
cast into prison, brought in chains before the satraps for trial, 
and finally murdered by Bindoes, a prince of his house, and a 
personal enemy, whom he had severely injured. 

Koshru Parviz, the eldest son of Hormuz, had taken no part 
' in these horrors. He had escaped at the commencement of the 
tumult, was recalled, and placed upon the throne of his father. 
But the proud Bahram persisted in his revolt, and made his 
entrance into the capital, as monarch, amidst the acclamations 
of the inconstant satraps (590). 

Then Koshru sought and found salvation by applying to the 
hereditary enemy of the empire, the Byzantine sovereign. Mau- 
ritius gave him aid. Narses, a general of Persian descent, con- 
ducted Koshru, at the head of a Roman army, into his kingdom, 
and he had scarcely gained one battle, when the greatest part 
of the satraps, soldiers, and people submitted to him. A few 
only persisted in their adherence to Bahram. They were 
destroyed in two battles, and Bahram, too proud to survive his 
greatness, took poison (691). 

Koshru II. rewarded his benefactor by restoring the Roman 
fortresses on the frontier, by ceding Perso-x\rmenia, and by 
manifesting a favorable disposition towards the Christian religion. 
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His fidelity to Mauritius remained inviolable. But when Phocas 
announced his accession to the throne, and the murder of Mauri- 
tius, to the Persian king, by a solemn embassy (602), Koshru, 
glowing with just indignation towards Xhe murderer, took the 
field, for vengeance, which fell first necessarily upon innocent 
nations. Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Syria were inundated by 
the Persian armies; they fought with fury; the old national 
hatred, under the veil of a sacred vengeance, was fully satiated. 
Many cities were taken and destroyed ; nations tt'odden under 
foot. Antioch had fallen also, when Koshru received the mes- 
sengers of Ueraclius, who announced his elevation, and the death 
of their common enemy (610), 

The murder of the emperor was avenged. But the occasion 
was too alluring for the Sassanide, whose hereditary enmity 
towards Rome was manifested without regard after the death 
of his benefactor. 

He therefore pursued his career of victory, took and plundered 
the greater part of the cities on the coasts of Syria and Phoenicia, 
desecrated even the sanctity of Jerusalem by storm and confla- 
gration, and carried away the collected oblations of three cen- 
turies, together with the true cross, which St. Helena had found. 

Still unsatiated, Koshru invaded and conquered the distant 
Egypt, with all the strong places, from the mouths of the Nile 
as far as the boundary of jEthiopia, and even a part of Lydia, as 
far as the country of the Syrtes, whilst his generals desolated 
the cities and plains of Asia Minor as far as the straits, and 
pitched their threatening camp in sight of Constantinople (616.) 

Heraclius appeared meanwhile a passive spectator of the fall 
of the empire. Prayers, remonstrances, and offers of tribute, 
were almost the only arms with which he opposed his formidable 
enemy. K^oshru took finally (622), as the price of an armistice, 
a yearly tribute of a thousand talents of gold, a thousand talents 
of silver, a thousand silken garments, a thousand horses, and a 
thousand girls. 

From this depth of ignominy and distress, Heraclius rose now 
suddenly with unexpected and miraculous energy. Heraclius 
had likewise offered no active resistance to the Avars, who 
infested the empire at the time of the Persian war. With 
impunity they plundered and desolated the most beautiful 
countries from the confines of Italy as far as the suburbs of 
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Constantinople^ murdered, practised every species of audacious 
•violence, and carried off by one treacherous surprise 270,000 
captives. Heraclius negotiated, gave presents, sued for peace, 
and resolved finally, losing all courage and hope, to flee to the 
distant Carthage. But all at once be rose with the spirit of a 
genuine imperator and a hero. By making the greatest exer- 
tions he equipped a powerful army, tranquillised the Avars for 
some time by rich gifts, and undertook the war of desperation to 
save the empire. He fought six years with Roman bravery, and 
a heroism worthy of Rome's best days, with perseverance, 
wisdom, and every art of war, recovered the lost provinces, and 
penetrated into the heart of Persia ; whilst Constantinople, left 
to itself, made a noble defence against a formidable attack of the 
Avars and Persians. 

In the fifth year of this glorious war (Dec. 1, 627) Heraclius 
gained the most brilliant victory on the site of Nineveh, and 
made himself master of Dastagerd (Artemita), with immense 
treasures. Here was the chosen residence of the great king, 
here the accumulated spoils of nations and of his own subjects, 
in gold, silver, and precious stones, spices and silk. Koshru 
saved some things, — he secured first of all his hareiti — the rest 
were plundered and destroyed. 

The fallen potentate fled before his victorious enemy, and 
revenged every defeat by the blood of his subjects: he put to 
death some of the noblest and most faithful of his servants. But 
twenty-two satraps took advantage of the discontent of the 
people and the army for a conspiracy. Shirujeh (Kobad II.), 
the eldest son of Koshru, and his beloved Sira were at the head 
of it, and impressed the stigma of parricide upon the history of 
Persia. This monster caused his brothers, eighteen in number, 
to be put to death before the eyes of their father, and was 
unanimously acknowledged king (628). 

With him Heraclius concluded generously a peace, which 
restored to the empire only its ancient limits, without any 
enlargement, but at the same time the lost standards and cap- 
tives, and the inestimable treasure of the sacred cross. Thus 
termin)ated the twenty-six years' war without any exterior 
change of relations; but it had completely exhausted both 
states. Providence had so ordered it, in order that they both 
might become an easy prey of the Arabian power, which was 
just beginning to soar towards its great destination. 
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Heraclius, after such great achievements, sunk again into his 
former inactivity. Sensual enjoyment and monkish controversies 
occupied the thirteen remaining years of his life. Whilst he 
was searching for the proofs, that Christ, notwithstanding his 
two natures, had but one will, he permitted the disciples of 
Mohammed to conquer, almost without resistance, the sacred 
places where the Redeemer, had walked and suffered: they 
extended their empire over Palestine, the vast Syrian country 
from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and the fertile Egypt. 
He died (Feb. 11, 641) a few weeks after the second city of his 
empire, Alexandria, had fallen into the power of the Saracens. 

THE HOUSE OF HERACLIUS AND THAT OF LEO ISAURICUS. 

We shall pass rapidly over the succeeding history of the 
Byzantine empire. 

Constantine III. and his half-brother, Heracleonas, succeeded 
their father upon the throne, which was forever enfeebled by the 
loss of the finest provinces. Both died soon by violence (641). 

Constans II., the son of Constantine, murdered his brother . 
Theodosius, and afterwards wandered, pursued by remorse of 
conscience, through many countries, and was killed at Syracuse 
by one of his servants (668). 

Ck»)stantine IV., his son, surnamed Pogonatus (the bearded), 
maintained himself in the monarchical power against a sedition 
of the soldiers, in favor of bis brothers, and was the first orthodox 
prince of his house. 

In Justinian II. (685), we again discover one of those crowned 
monsters who are a double disgrace to the human species : first 
because they can be produced, and perhaps still more, because 
their dominion can be tolerated. Ten years he tyrannised over 
his people, till the patrician Leontinus precipitated him from his 
throne (695). He had his nose eut off, and spent ten years in 
gad exile at Cherson, in Tauris, harbouring thoughts of revenge, 
not of amendment. Leontinus soon experienced a similar fate 
by Aspimar or Tiberius III., and the unworthy Justinian re*- 
assumed the purple, by the aid of the Bulgarian king Terbelis, 
and the thoughtless populace of the capital. The outset and 
whole duration of his second reign, which lasted six years, were 
characterised by cruelty of the most revolting kind, and by 
horrible scenes of blood and torture. Finally he himself, and 
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his innocent, youthful son, were put to death by the general, 
Philippicus Bardanes. One century after its elevation, the house 
of Heraclius was brought to this close (710). 

Philippicus, Anastasius II., and Theodosius III., ascended the 
throne, and lost it, in quick succession, as they had obtained it, 
by violence. The victor of the last, Leo II., the Isaurian, 
established a new dynasty, which maintained the empire until 
the fourth generation. 

The princes of this house incurred, by their hostility to the 
worship of images, the passionate invectives of the orthodox. 
The eulogiums pr(»iounced upon them by the enemies of images, 
were suppressed or lost in the clamours of the zealots. More 
modern and enlightened times — from a general and not unfounded 
predilection for the objects of monkish hatred — have restored 
the honour of this family by, in part warm, apologies. But the 
man who possesses indy freedom of thought and liberal senti- 
liients, will always regard him as a despot, who d[>trudes a 
doctrine, even were it the best and most sacred, with fire and 
sword, upon his people. Should the views of Copronymus upon 
the worship of images be justified, it canfiot be denied that he 
would have maintained — ^without changing his character — the 
opposite opinion also, had it been his, with the same violence. 

Leo II. (717), although he proceeded with some moderation in 
abolishing images, was punished nevertheless by frequent insur* 
rection in the capital and provinces, by the defection and loss 
of a part of Italy, and finally by reverses in the war with the 
Saracens. Constantino Y., with the disgusting surname of 
Copronymus, aggravated the edicts, and visited the image- 
worshippers withi a real persecution. Stormy events in the 
whole empire were the result. Constantino was expelled, but h^ 
recovered the throne, and fought against external and internal 
enemies everywhere with energy, and generally with success. 

He was succeeded, after a reign of thirty-four years (775), by 

his son Leo III., a weak prince. He committed the empire, on 

his death-bed, to his son Constantine VI. (780), aged ten years, 

and sumamed Porphyrogenitus (born in the purple). We find 

this name as a title several times in the Byzantine history, as if 

it were not more indicative of personal worth to be elec,ted the 

first magistrate of the smallest village, than to be born the ruler 

of millions. 
yoL.Il.— p 8 
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In the name of the crowned boy, Irene, his mother, held the 
reins of the empire as regentess. But as Constantine matured 
to a youth, the palace was filled with the scandalous contention 
of the son and the mother. Irene, exasperated, it is true, by 
the arrogance of the beardless youth — ^who, unmindful of his 
duty, presumed to escape the burdensome restriction of his will 
by the exile of his mother— carried on hostilely the unnatural 
strife against her son, as one foreign aspirant to the throne 
against another ; was at first deprived of the throne, but rose 
again to dominion by cunning and intrigue, and consolidated it 
by the blood of her son. Civil war, which was about to break 
out, was prevented by this deed ; but it filled even the corrupted 
Greeks with horror. 

Irene had already, when she ruled in the name of her son, 
restored the worship of images (787), and gained by this means 
the adherence of a powerful party. By the strength of this 
party, principally, she now maintained the sole dominion. But 
when the empress projected the great plan to unite— by her 
marriage with .Charles M, the renovator of the Western empire — 
the two states, and Restore the ancient glory of Rome, the 
grandees of Constantinople, who detested equally Rome, the 
Franks, and the dominion of an energetic emperor, conspired, 
and placed one of their number, the chief treasurer, Nicephorus, 
upon the throne (802). He exiled Irene to Lesbos, where she 
closed her life in poverty and contempt. 



HISTORY OF THE ARABIAN EMPIRE. 

INTRODUCTION.— COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. 

By the conquests of Alexander the Great, the long dominion 
of the Seleucidae, and Rome's «till more lasting power, European 
manners, customs, ideas, arts, languages, governments, and reli- 
gions, were spread over a great part of Asia. For even the 
Christian religion, although Asia was its birth-place, had received 
its developement, and afterwards the constitution of its Church, 
in and from the Roman empire, and consequently in the European 
spirit. Europe had advanced to the Tigris. The genius of the 
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East retreated into the interior and east of Asia, where it con- 
tinued to exercise— as operating from a distance and by fewer 
points of contact — only a feeble influence upon the European. 
A very striking relaxation on both sides — ^for life consists in 
action and reaction alone — was the consequence. But the time 
appeared, when, by a mighty revolution, the eastern spirit awoke 
again to its ancient vigour, reassumed its ancient empire, even 
with extended confines, and, by a forcible opposition and hostile 
efforts for dominion, manifested a multifarious influence upon the 
activity and developement of the western spirit. 

In the regions of the Lower Euphrates, in the limits which 
were traced by nature herself between the two empires of the 
worldj the Roman and Persian, a lifeless desert extends many 
days' travel in length and breadth. The beautiful countries, 
Syria in the west, Al Dschesira (Mesopotamia) in the north, and 
Irak (Babylon) in the east, are lost by gradual transitions in its 
dreary sand. Beyond, in the south of this desert, lies — or is 
rather formed by its continuation — the peninsula of Arabia. 
Separated by the Red Sea, with its two gulfs, the Arabian and 
Persian, on three sides, and on the fourth by a sea of sand, from 
the rest of the world, this country of wonders remained for ages 
almost without any active or passive participation in the fates 
of foreign nations, a secret magazine of powers which were 
ripening for great destinations. 

Arabia, including the northern desert, embraces an extent of 
country about four or five times as large as Germany. Its nature 
is similar in general to that of the African Sahara (from which it 
is separated merely by a narrow gulf, and the fertile valley of 
the Nile), except it is more mountainous, especially along the 
coasts, and in some regions is better watered. But the moun- 
tains are mostly naked rocks, the springs mostly scanty and 
impregnated with salt and saltpetre, the verdant spots are scat- 
tered around like small islands in this sea of sand. The sand, 
heated by the vertical rays of the sun, scorches the foot of the 
traveller, exhales a hot vapor, which suffocates and produces 
terrific illusions. But if a tempest enrages this sandy waste, it 
waves like the agitated ocean, whole caravans, whole ?irmies are 
buried in its bosom. 

In the southern regions, however, especially the coasts, where 
are more elevated valleys, cooler breezes and more, frequent 
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springs, there is also a more profuse vegetable and animal life, 
corn and rice are cultivated, delicious southern fruits, also the 
sugar-cane and grape, thrive, incense, myrrh, and coffee, per- 
fume the air, and afford the articles of a brisk, far-extending 
commerce. 

This southern, more beautiful portion of the peninsula is there- 
fore called the happy Arabia, but it deserves this appellation only 
by way of comparison, since many arms of the desert extend into 
this country. 

In the north, Arabia Petraea (rocky), and Arabia Deserta 
(desert), are distinguished in a stricter sense. The first, so 
called from its rocky mountains, or more properly from the city 
of Petra, extends from the Egyptian boundary, and the Sinai 
mountains, over the coast of the Arabian gulf, which is named 
Hedjaz, and contains the sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. 
The last embraces the vast deserts of Syria, Al-Dschesira and 
Irak, and to the south of these the regions of Hedscher, the more 
elevated Nedjed, in the interior of the country, and Jamomah, 
the residence of the celebrated tribe of Honaifah. But the limits 
of Arabia Petraea and Arabia Deserta are very indefinite, espe- 
cially towards Arabia Felix (happy), and the whole division is 
unknown to the inhabitants, who name only the different pro- 
vinces, as Hedjaz, Neged, &c. 

The greater part of Arabia is adapted only to the pastoral life, 
and the inhabitants have alwavs been herdsmen — ^nomades. The 
bulk of the Arabian nation led in ancient days, and continues to 
lead, this life. The same verdant islands in the desert, the 
same wells, as thousands of years ago, serve still for the assem- 
bling-place, for the changing abode of the Bedouins. Two pre- 
cious animals especially constitute their wealth, the camel and 
horse ; both are natives of Arabia, and of the noblest species. 

The tribes of Arabia, however, have always endeavoured by 
intercourse among one another, and with foreigners, to procure 
what they needed or desired besides their herds. Some regions, 
peculiarly adapted, perhaps by their situation, to such intercourse, 
or inviting to a settled life by comparative fertility, have also been 
inhabited from the most remote antiquity, especially by commer- 
cial or agricultural tribes (hadesi and fellahs) ; and cities, in no 
inconsiderable number, form by their more active life an interest- 
ing contrast with the usual silence of the surrounding desert. 
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The principal character of the nomadic life is liberty. So 
also in Arabia. The children of the desert, nurtured in the 
bosom of free nature, healthy, strong, easily satisfied, need not 
the restrictions and leading-strings of civil society, and their 
proud spirits disdain them. A voluntary rather than a compul- 
sory obedience is rendered to the oldest or worthiest member of 
a family, and in like manner among the faniiUes which form a 
tribe, one is destined for the predominant. Common interest, or 
enthusiasm excited artificially, may unite the many tribes into 
one nation, their warriors into one national army, but this union 
is always only transient and slight. Even that which the genius 
of Mohammed effected, was dissolved, in a great measure, when 
his successors established the seat of their empire in foreign 
countries. 

Internal liberty gives courage and vigor for the maintenance 
of external. But for this the Arabs are indebted as much to 
their country, as to their own merit. The conquest of Arabia 
has been often attempted, but never accomplished. The Egyp- 
tians, Persians and Romans invaded it in succession, but with 
little success, and generally to their own ruin. Hunger, thirst, 
and hardship, destroyed their armies in the pathless desert ; they 
were often swallowed up in the agitated sea of sand. But 
Yemen, and in general South Arabia — if it were invaded by sea, 
for by land the desert is an impenetrable barrier — could be con- 
quered more easily. Here the soil does not present such obsta- 
cles, and the inhabitants of a fertile country, enervated by ease 
and habitual enjoyment, are inclined to cowardice and obedience 
to the other inhabitants of southern Asia. We have already 
mentioned the conquest of the Abyssinians, and afterwards that 
of the Persians (under Koshru I.) in Yemen. A governor of 
Persia ruled here, when the mission of Mohammed unhinged 
Arabia and half of the world. ' 

The Arabians have a fiery, lofty spirit, an exuberant, bold 
fancy, and an enthusiasm, that is easjly inflamed. They are 
fond of poetry, and they can be managed better by the power 
of words, than by that of the sceptre or sword. They are 
proud of freedom, intrepid, persevering, temperate, serious, 
magnanimous and hospitable; but they are also rapacious, 
revengeful, passionate, unquiet and inconstant. They are dan- 
gerous enemies, and allies not to be trusted ; they measure their 
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duty according to their benevolence, their right according to 
their power, are averse to all strangers and cruel in anger. ^ 

MOHAMMED. 

The power of the Arabians had been exercised until that 
time only in their own hostilities, or in predatory expeditions, in 
partially aiding foreigners as mercenaries, and finally in a few 
defensive wars on their frontier. The combined power of the 
nation had never yet been displayed. A nation, however, was 
spread over all Arabia, which had existed for ages unmixed, and 
which was united by a common name, language, and custom, 
and consequently, it is probable, by a common origin. It main- 
tained this isolated state, although it received gradually a con- 
siderable number of foreigners. Sabians already in the time of 
Cyrus, but later, Magiaps, Jews and Christians (among the last 
especially the persecuted heretics), fled from all the neighbouring 
countries, in consequence of expulsion by political or religious 
revolutions, into the asylum of the desert, and found the tolera- 
tion among the heathen Arabs, which they could not obtain from 
those that professed a nobler religion. Purer ideas, especially 
the idea of one supreme God, were gradually circulated by inter- 
course with these foreigners. Still they had not obtained the 
victory over the hereditary rude ideas of Feticismand idolatry; 
but the Arabians were at least prepared for their reception, and 
by this means for the great revolution, which at the time 
ordained by Providence, was to operate upon them, and by them 
upon half of the world. 

The author of this revolution, such a mighty instrument of 
Providence, must indeed excite a high interest. But distance 
renders his traits almost indiscernable, and the clamors of party- 
spirit drown the soft voice of genuine tradition. But truth is 
found not in passion, only in calm contemplation; and science 
takes a point of view higher than any positive doctrine attains. 
Wherefore should Mohammed be despised or hated 1 He cannot 
be despicable, whom God has chosen for the instrument of a rev- 
olution, that works through the world ; and it may be doubted, 
whether an abandoned man has ever produced a far-reaching, 
permanent change. 

In the tribe of Koreish, which ruled in Mecca, a city sacred 
from ancient times, the noblest in Arabia, by illustrious exploits 
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and language, and in the family of Haschem, which had inherited 
the government of the tribe, and the charge of the Kaaba (an 
ancient temple and national sanctuary) for many generations, was 
born, in the five hundred and sixty-ninth year of our chronology — 
the fourth of the reign of Justin II., one year after the conquest 
of Upper Italy by the Laugobards — Abul Kasem Muhammed (the 
man worthy of glory). Mohammed inherited, however, from the 
noblest ancestors, but a small fortune. He became an orphan at 
an early age. The property of his grandfather fell mostly to his 
uncles, and he received for his share no more than five camels 
and one slave. Abu Taleb, the most respected of his uncles, 
now the ruler of the tribe, exercised the paternal authority over 
the young orphan, until he obtained the hand of Kadischah, a 
rich widow, whose commercial affairs he had superintended as 
a faithful servant, and by this means became wealthy and inde- 
pendent. 

Mohammed (we shall observe this orthography henceforth, as 
the more usual, although less correct), was forty years of age, 
and still led a quiet, private life. He perceived now his higher 
vocation, and commenced his work (608). He preached at first 
among a few particular confidants, then publicly, in the family 
of Haschem, and finally before all the people, the Koreischites 
and foreigners, in the Kaaba, and wherever he found auditors — 
as " the teacher of the only true religion, sent from God." 

Mohammed's principal doctrine, ** there is but one God," is, 
indeed, the most sublime, the most sacred truth, and the spurious 
addition, " Mohammed is his prophet," might — either as a sincere 
self-delusion and fanaticism, or as a pious fraud, in order to 
impress his principal doctrine more forcibly, or finally, by a more 
free interpretation of the word prophet, by which any one who 
feels the internal impulse to announce a great truth which he 
has discovered, can be regarded as called to this by God — ^be 
excused or justified, provided Mohammed had. not forfeited this 
indulgence by hi^rigour in establishing, and his severity in 
maintaining his prophetic dignity. But the a,nnunciations of 
Mohammed are given in a bolder, more absolute tone, than those 
of any other ambassador of God. He promulgates not- only 
divine doctrines, but also the uxnds of the Omnipotent. He is 
the greatest and last of all prophets. To believe in him is indis- 
pensably necessary for salvation, and — he added this in conse- 
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quence of his persecutions and his increasing power — a duty, 
the fulfilment of which, where the doctrine does not suffice, is 
demanded by the sword. 

But the first advances of the prophet were slow and difficult. 
He had to war with deeply rooted prejudices, blind fanaticism, 
envy, and party hatred. In three years he gained only fourteen 
proselytes, among whom were Kadischah, his wife, Zeid, his 
slave, the young Ali, Abu Taleb's heroic, enthusiastic son, and 
the venerable Abubeker, Mohammed's much-tried friend. Ten 
years later, although his doctrine was received by a considerable 
number of pilgrims, the greater p^rt of the Koreischites were 
hostile to it, and the opposition was great even in the house of 
Haschem. Abu Taleb, although he disliked the innovation, 
defended his nephew from the violence of his enemies, and family 
duty united all the Haschemites for his protection. Then a war 
was kindled between the Koreischites and the noble house of 
Haschem, and after the death of Abu Taleb, the government of 
the tribe was given to Abu Sophian, the head of the house of 
Onuniyah. 

He, impelled by ancient family-hatred towards the Hasche- 
mites, and at the same time by fanaticism, induced the assembled 
chiefs of the Koreischites and their allied tribes, to pronounce the 
decree of death upon Mohanmied. One sword from each tribe — 
as a mark of national vengeance — was to be thrust into his 
heart. The day was fixed, the murderers surrounded the house 
of the prophet ; but he, by Ali's heroic fidelity, saved himself 
(July 16, 622, commencement of the Hegira) in the desert, 
and arrived, attended by Abubeker, escaping his pursuers almost 
miraculously, in sixteen days at Medina, — the city of the book 
or of the instruction, — the citizens of which having devoted 
themselves already before this to the God of Mohammed, 
had concluded a secret alliance with the prophet, and received 
him now with loud rejoicing. The Charegites and Asites, the 
two principal tribes of this city, formed now in a fraternal union 
with the fugitives arriving from Mecca the first living germ of 
Mohammed's empire. 

This was developed and matured, within ten years, to a 
majestic tree, which overshaded all Arabia, and reached beyond 
the desert as far as Syria and the banks of the Euphrates. 
Defence and vengeance kindled a war against the persecutors 
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of Mecca, which the fanaticism or ambition of the victor con- 
verted into a general one against all unbelievers. But the 
battles of Mohammed and his generals — authors enumerate about 
fifty — from the first victory of Beder (623), where his army con- 
sisted of 313 men, until the expedition against the Greek empire, 
in which 20,000 foot and 10,000 horse followed his banner, are 
abundant in interesting, sublime, and striking traits: but the 
general historian, following only the great stream of events, must 
resign the description of particulars to the special historian^ 

In this eventful period of Mohammed's life we see the elevated 
character of the seer, of the intrepid but peaceable preacher of 
truth, changed gradually into that of the fanatical priest and the 
ambitious conqueror. Opposition had made his zeal more violent, 
persecution had inflamed his anger, and the increase of his power 
had augmented his pride. He proclaimed no longer the unity 
of God and his prophetic dignity in the tone of persuasion, but 
in the tone of strict command, which demands subjection, and 
with fire and the sword. The time of toleration had passed ; 
war was declared against the infidels over the whole earth. In 
the name of the infinitely Good, his creatures were butchered by 
thousands ; for spreading the truth, deceit, perjury, and detesta- 
ble tricks were employed, every humane sentiment was abjured, 
all rights trampled upon for inculcating human laws. 

Mohammed died in the 63d year of his age, and in the tenth 
of his expulsion from Mecca (632). It is difiicult to delineate 
his character. His deeds lie before us, but for their moral 
appreciation, it would be necessary to look through the prophet's 
heart, and see the innermost secrets of his soul. But upon the 
endowments and talents of Mohammed we can pronounce a 
judgment, based on history, from the most unexceptionable 
evidences, and from his own works. He appears to us as a man 
to whom nature has not denied one of those external and 
internal excellencies which are necessary for the man of the 
people, and the energetic reformer : beauty, nobility in coun- 
tenance and form ; a full, harmonious voice ; besides, a pene- 
trating understanding, a quick judgment, lively feelings, a rich and 
glowing fancy, and an inexhaustible flow of natural eloquence : 
finally, boldness, perseverance, and a lofty genius cherished by 
salutary meditations, winged and inflamed by the spirit of 

enthusiasm. 
Vol. II— q 
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So many endowments of nature made an artificial education 
unnecessary. Mohammed could neither read nor write, but he 
had increased the stores of his knowledge in some travels to 
Syria, and also in Mecca itself, by intercourse with natives and 
foreigners ; and every event, whether resulting from an active or 
passive state, affords instruction to a susceptible spirit. 

Mohammed's private life — if we except his incontinence, and 
in regard to this we must not lose sight of the climate and 
national manners — ^was innocent, exemplary, and irreproachable. 
The ruler of Arabia lived, as the citizen of Mecca had lived, 
upon barley-bread and dates. Milk and honey were his greatest 
luxuries ; his couch a carpet upon the bare earth. His habita- 
tion, clothing, and everything pertaining to him was equally 
simple. All this, however, lay partly in the general character 
of the Arabian and the warrior, partly it might seem necessary 
or advisable for maintaining the prophetic dignity, and the 
character of sanctity, and accordingly be prudence as well as 
virtue. 

FIRST CAUPHS. 

Mohammed left no son, and only one of his daughters, Fatime, 
survived her father. She was Ali's wife*, the mother of Hassan 
and Uosein, and by these and several other children, the mother 
of a numerous family. 

No one among the faithful had so great a claim to succeed the 
prophet as Ali, his relative and son-in-law, and whom he had 
declared at the commencement of his public preaching, caliph (his 
vicar), his brother, his Aaron. But the intrigues of Ayescha, the 
fairest of Mohammed's women, and also the independent spirit 
of the chiefs, who were apprehensive of hereditary claims, and 
above all, the zeal of Omar, who hated the house of Haschem, 
decided for Abubeker. Ali submitted with noble self-denial. 

Two years afterwards, the caliph died (634), a man' of exalted 
virtue and wisdom, great in peace as well as in war. At his 
death he designated Omar, as the most worthy man for his suc- 
cessor. The chiefs respected his choice ; Ali yielded also. Under 
Omar the terror of the Arabian arms extended over Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt ; it was the most brilliant heroic period of the empire. 
Omar, equally noble and energetic, equally modest and abstemious 

* The Koran has elevated her, with Eadischah, and Jesus' mother, and 
Moses' sister, to the rank of the four most perfect women. 
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as his predecessor, lost his life, after an administraticMi of ten 
years, by the hand of an assassin (644). 

Then the high elective council (consisting of the most eminent 
chiefs, and Mohammed's friends) appointed Othman caliph — the 
private secretary of the prophet — with some restriction of power. 
Weakness of age and character made him less qualified for this 
dignity than his predecessors. Abroad, it is true, success of arms 
continued. Asia Minor, Armenia, and Nubia were invaded; 
Cyprus and Rhodes conquered. But Arabia itself was distracted 
by insurrection and party rage. Rebels out of all the tribes of 
the nation advanced as a torrent upon Medina, besieged and took 
the holy city by storm, and put to death the caliph, who was 
eighty- two years of age \655), 

Now, finally, Ali obtained his right, of which he had been 
deprived twenty-three years. His reign was short and unfortu- 
nate, although signalised by brilliant exploits. Ayescha, his 
irreconcilable enemy, united with Telha and Zobeir, two 
powerful chiefs; but Ali defeated and killed them in a great 
battle, and sent the captive Ayescha back to the prophet's grave. 

Then the Ommiade,. Moawiyah, the governor of Syria, rose 
against him still more formidably. The two armies fought in 
the plain of Siflin for one hundred and ten days. Ali slew four 
hundred in one liight with his own hand. But the cunning of 
his adversary wrested from him the fruits of victory by a hypo- 
critical appeal to the Koran, and the award of an umpire. The 
war of arms and intrigue continued some years; then three 
Charegites resolved to give peace to the people by murdering 
the contending chiefs. The death of Ali, Moawiyah, and Amru, 
the friend of the last, and the conqueror of Egypt, was deter- 
mined. But the deed succeeded only against Ali, in the month 
of Kufa* (660). 

His adherents proclaimed Hassan, his eldest son, caliph. He, 
from a desire of peace, renounced the empire. His wife, gained 
T)y Moawiyah, poisoned him. 

The dignity of Imam or caliph now fell, according to the suf- 
frages of the Haschemites, and all well-disposed Arabians, to 
plosein, Hassan's brother, who combined his father's heroic spirit 
with the tranquil virtue of his brother. But Moawiyah had con- 

* Ali had rente ved the seat of the empire from Medina to Ku& — ^in Irak 
ArabL 
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But the works which the Koran enjoins are good ; those which 
it prohibits are bad. hlamism (this is the appellation of Moham- 
med's religion ; the dogmatical part is called Iman, the practical 
Div) inculcates the general dictates of morality, especially that 
of justice, and raises the imperfect duty of beneficence to a posi- 
tive command, laying claim to the tenth part of all incomes. 
Circumcision, abstinence from wine, and a strict fast every year 
during the whole month of Ramadan, are also imposed upon the 
followers of Mohammed. The Friday of each week is set apart 
for the public worship of God, prayer and edifying discourse — 
but every individual is required to pray daily five times — ^wherever 
he may be — after performing ablution. His eyes and spirit in this 
act of piety must be directed towards the region of the horizon 
(Kebla), where Mecca with its sacred temple is situated ; a 
simple, but in its simplicity, sublime obligation of devotion, a 
mute symbol of the religious fraternity of the nations in three 
parts of the world. The pilgrimage to Mecca — to perform it at 
least once during life — ^is a religious duty, or at any rate, a very 
meritorious act. Finally the Koran enjoins the diffusion of 
Islamism hy persuasion or force. But to resolve upon war is 
naturally left to the supreme power ; of the individual is required 
only readiness to obey the call. 

All the principal prescriptions of Islamism, of faith as well as 
of conduct, are contained in the Koran. This book (called the 
** Reading") is uncreated as the essence of the Deity, and has 
been engraved from all eternity on the table of his immutable 
decrees with •rays of light. A trancript of this upon paper, 
bound in silk and precious stones, was brought by the archangel 
Gabriel into the lowest heaven, and revealed to the prophet by 
chapters. He imparted them to his disciples ; but revelation and 
communication took place neither in regular succession, nor in 
connexion, but only according to the want of the moment — that 
is to say according to the incidental relations or passions of the 
prophet. His disciples wrote down carefully what he announced, 
and preserved the separate leaves in a common conservatory. 
Abubeker arranged them after the prophet^ death, and Othman 
published them as the Koran, in the thirtieth year of the Hegira. 

Mohammed, to prove the divine origin of his book, challenged 
boldly angels and men to produce any thing that would equal in 
excellence a single one of his Sura (the chapters of the Koran 
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-were so called). The book bears, indeed, the impress of original 
genius ; it contains great ideas, eternal truths, elevating reflec- 
, tions ; but we discern in it also the necessary restriction of one, 
i^ho, ignorant of reading and writing — besides the narrow 
sphere of oral communication — was excluded from instructive 
intellectual intercourse with the teachers of the times. 

Not only the Koran, or the Deity's own words, which flowed 
from the prophet's lips, but also the Sunnah, which includes 
what he taught by his own word and example, is regarded as 
sacred and obligatory by the principal sect of his followers. 
The relatives and friends of Mohaouned preserved these edifying 
recollections, and transmitted them by oral relation to the 
succeeding generations. But a flood of spurious traditions was 
intermixed with the genuine ; and it was not until two hundred 
years after the prophet's death that the last were separated by 
tlie pious Al-Bochari, and published, with the assent of the 
dominant sects, as permanent law. 

Mohammed worked no miracles, neither did he claim the 
power ; but his followers have attributed it to him, and to support 
their belief have invented a great number of absurdities. By 
this means the external progress of his doctrine has been pro- 
moted, but not its comprehension. The prophet remarked, 
justly, that signs and miracles diminish the meritoriousness of 
faith ; for it is a servile homage that is paid to a doctrine on 
account of miracles: the free spirit surrenders only to the 
intrinsic force of truth. 

The Mohammedan doctrine — incomparably inferior to the 
Christian in point of worth, and, since it originated much later, 
struggling with the greater disadvantage against the latter, 
. akeady consolidated, consequently favored far less by the general 
situation of the world ; finally, without a church-constitution, 
without a powerful priesthood — ^rose, not gradually, silently and 
secretly, but suddenly, quickly, noisily and irresistibly to the 
empire over half of the world. One century had hardly elapsed 
after the flight of Mohammed from Mecca, when Islamism ruled 
over the countries from India to the Atlantic. The explanation 
of these striking contrarieties lies in this; that Mohammed's 
empire rose not merely as a religious, but as a political revolu- 
tion, and was extended and confirmed by the combined power 
of his doctrine and the sword. 
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It is evident that the Mohammedan religion is far sup^ior to 
all others, with the exception of the Christian, in intrinsic worth; 
and those parts of it which are not universally true or good, are 
adapted at least to some useful purpose, either climatic or 
national ; or by the pure oriental spirit which they breathe, are 
strongly recommended to the nations of the east. 

Accordingly, it filled the native proselytes inunediately with 
the most animated, even with fanatical zeal, and as soon as the 
first opposition — which might have crushed it in the cradle — 
was successfully overcome, it spread as a flood of fire among the 
tribes of Arabia. When these were once united under the 
standard of the prophet, and when this was planted in the coun- 
tries beyond the desert, the zeal of the Christians and the Ma- 
gians was of no avail. For arguments and hatred were mute 
before the victorious'sword ; and from the ptditiceU condition of 
the world, the Arabians were sure of victory. The two empires, 
the Byzantine and Persian, were near their dissolution firom 
internal disease, the inheritance of all despotisms, and had just 
spent their last energies in a terrible war with one another. 
The Saracens appeared, on the contrary, with joyous plenitude 
of life, and the bold plenipotence of a young, highly enthusiastic 
nation. In such relations a revolution, especially in Asia — of 
which there are frequent examples in its history — ^will easily 
progress, like an avalanche, more and more powerfully and 
irresistibly, the farther it penetrates. 

Of those silent, more beautiful triumphs of single, unarmed 
teachers of the Gospel over the nations of the earth, Islamism 
knew nothing. Death was announced to the idolaters, if they 
refused conversion. Slavery or severe tribute was the lot of the 
Christians and Jews, unless they submitted to Mohammed. The 
drawn sword terrified the prisoners of war to the reception of 
the Koran. Captive children by thousands received compulsory 
instruction in the new doctrine. Every forced proselyte became 
the instrument of further coercion, and the religious revoluti<m 
kept pace with the political. 

But the secular and religious empire of Mohammed were both 
extended also by voluntary subjection. The cause of the victor 
always finds adherents; and the multitude always follow the 
current. The alluring promises of the Koran for this and the 
other world, made its most violent enemies waver in their senti- 
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ments. To thoughtless men, the reciting of a formula was an 
easy price for freedom and prosperity. The more enlightened 
pagans could exchange, with sincere sentiments, their national 
errors for the better doctrine of Mohammed ; but the Jews and 
Christians tranquilized their conscience by reflecting that the 
new religion was built upon the same foundation as the ancient. 
In line, ambitious men, or those desirous of wealth, in general 
restless spirits, and those who felt the pressure of circumstances, 
were necessarily rejoiced at a change of things, which afforded 
an opportunity for improving every talent and gratifying every 
passion. 

Mohammed was the supreme and sole priest of his religion. 
The prophetic dignity conferred upon his person the charactei 
of sanctity. His first successors exercised also like him-^-as the 
supreme, and indeed, in the strict sense of the term, the sole 
Imams — the right and the duty to preach in the mosques, to exhort 
the people to devotion, and to pray before and vnth them. The 
spirit of his doctrine required nothing further. Every Mussel- 
man is his own priest. He may make his prayer and perform 
his ablution by himself, and at any place. The articles of faith 
are few, and these few of the greatest simplicity. There are no 
mysteries or symbolical rites, the preservation and direction of 
which require a particular class. The same book contains the 
purely religious and the civil prescriptions ; the same persons, 
the magistrates and judges, may watch over both, but in the 
mosques the oldest and most venerable perform the office of Imam 
(in some degree as vicars of the caliph). But Mohammed was 
still less disposed to have monks than priests. He declared, in 
strong terms, his disapprobation of the vows which war with 
nature, consequently with God. But monks, notwithstanding, — 
the Fakirs, Dervises, &c. — ;Were introduced into his church three 
hundred years after his death. * 

Articles of faith and duties were announced by Mohammed,, 
as the organ of God, with absolute power. His word, and his 
word alone, was the law of the faithful. Civil and religious, 
authority combined, passed from him to his successors without 
division or restriction, who, especially when they had removed 
their throne from Arabia (inhere the spirit of liberty, innate in 
the inhabitants of the desert, opposed the consolidation of despo- 
tism) to Syria and Central Asia, became the most absolute 
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despots of the world. Even the tyrants of Asia saw and still 
see themselves sometimes restricted by the f>ride of the nobles or 
satraps, by the prerogatives of particular tribes or classes, by 
traditional principles of government, sacred by age, and in 
absence of all these, at least by the independent authority of the 
priesthoods The caliphs, after they had erected their hereditary 
throne over nations of slaves by the sword, extinguished by the 
monstrous combination of spiritual and temporal monarchy, even 
the last shadow of liberty or independent right. For the writ- 
ten law (the Koran), which was their guide, could be interpreted 
by them, as successors of the apostle, at plea^sure; and it sup- 
ported in general their sovereign power. 

CONQUESTS OF THE ARABa 

Mohammed had already invaded the confines of Syria, yet 
without any important result. But war was solemnly declared 
against all the infidels of the earth, and in the first year of 
Abubeker's reign (632), the tribes united under the standard of 
the prophet, marched against the two great empires, the vague 
boundaries of which met with the Arabian in the sand of the 
desert. The tide of conquest swept all before it by two routes^ 
here over the fertile Syria, embellished with magnificent and 
strong cities, and there over the vast plains of Irak, and beyond 
these over the multinominal elevated regions of ancient Media 
and Persia. Heraclius sent a powerful army for the preservation 
of Syria. The Arabs were concentrated at Aiznadin ; the terrible 
Kaled— the sword of God»--and his friepd Amru, no less terrible 
than he, were commanders under the mild and magnanimous 
Abu-Obeidah, the commander-in-chief. They gained a brilliant 
victory over Werdan, the general of the Greeks (13 Jul. 633), 
and took, in consequence of it, the unfortunate Damascus after 
an obstinate defence (634). Many scenes of horror, the natural 
results of the fury pf war associated with fanaticism, marked 
the advances of the Saracens. Terror disarmed of^)ositi<m. 
Many cities, and among them Chalcis, the proud Emesa and 
Heliopolis (Baalbeck) embellished with edifices of extraordinary 
magnificence, bowed to the victors. Then Heraclius mustered 
his last forces to prev^it irreparable loss. An army, more 
numerous than the first, drawn from all the provinces, marched 
r^ndly to Syria. A second battle was fought (636) on the 
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banks of the Hieromax ; it was obstinate, extremely bloody, and 
of terrible decision. The Saracenic general boasted — probably 
with oriental exaggeration- — that he had slain 150,000 infidels, 
and taken 40,000 prisoners. The Greeks appeared no more in the 
field. The Saracens marched around^to reduce the strong places 
that remained. The holy city of Jerusalem* yielded to the 
power of the faithful after a glorious defence ; the strong Aleppo 
(Bercea) fell ; Antioch, the capital of Roman Asia, and all the 
other cities of Syria and Phoenicia, and even Caesarea, the well 
fortified metrc^lis of the provinces of Palestine, following its 
example, submitted (630). 

- Already before the conclusion of the Syrian war (638), Amru, 
marching from Palestine had invaded Egypt, and t^ken Pelu- 
sium, soon afterwards the royal residence of Memphis was cap- 
tured, and in a rapid career of victory the whole country, up 
and down the river, ws^s brought into the power of the caliph. 
Alexandria alone, strong by the number, wealth and desperation 
of its citizens, and having free communication with Constanti- 
nople, and all the resources of the empire, held out fourteen 
months^. It finaUy succumbed to the impetuosity of the enemy. 
The cause of such brilliant success was, that the Egyptian 
people the mass of whom— Alexandria excepted, where the 
orthodox and imperialists (hence " Mdchites**) were dominant — 
adhered to the heresy of the Monophysites, and detested their 
tyrannical ruler, who imposed upon them compulsion of con- 
science, and preferred to purchase toleration from a foreign 
emr&y rather than to feel longer the religious oppression of their 
illiberal government, and the scorn of a triumphant sect of their 
own country. Accordingly the Jnccbites (or Monophysites) of 
Egypt submitted upon tolerable conditions to Anu*u, and assisted 
him with activity and all th6 zeal which sectarian hatred and 
revenge inspired, to complete the ruin of the Greeks. Both sects, 
the Jacobites and Melchites, were, after this, oppressed by the 
impartial! severity of Amru ; high taxes flowed into the treasury 
of the caliph, and the Egyptian harvests spread profusion in the 
barren steppes of Arabia. In other respects, especially after the 
intoxication of victory had ceased, the government of the coun- 
try was wise, just and beneficent ; agriculture and commerce 

* (637). But Jerusalem, as sacred also to the Mohammedans, obtained a 
fiivorable capitulation. 
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were favored; the indolence of the inhabitants yielded to the 
animating influence of Arabian colonies and the energetic spirit 
that proceeded from the new government. 

Since the death of Koshru II., a hard fate lay upon Persia. 
The parricide, Shirujeh, (if, above) died within the space of a 
year (629). After this, in three years, there were eight or ten 
different rulers ; even women — two daughters of Koshru — as- 
cended the throne. Distraction and civil war shook the whole 
empire, which was evidently verging to dissolution. The aggres- 
sion of an unknown enemy induced the Persians to unite for 
common defence. Jezdegerd, Koshru's grandson, who was 
fifteen years of age, was therefore unanimously elevated to the 
tottering throne (632), and the flower of the nation was sent into 
the field of Kadesia. Here Said, Omar's general, had collected 
his forces 30,000 warriors, after some interruption of hostilities ; 
here it was to be decided, whether Mohammed or Zoroaster was 
the greater. 

After a terrible contest which continued several days with 
various success, Mohammed finally turned the balance (635). A 
tornado, which covered suddenly the Persian army with dust, 
threw it into disorder, and this occasioned its defeat. The 
oommandeV, Rustan, was slain, the standard of the empire 
taken: the plains around were covered with the dead. The 
Saracens lost 8,000 men. 

Then all Irak, the country of excellent pastures and the richest 
fields of grain, submitted to the victors. They passed the rapid 
Tigris,.and took Modain, the royal residence, by storm. Immense 
treasures rewarded their work of blood. 

Jezdegerd had fled to Holiwan, in the Median mountains. 
Then a second battle was lost near Jalula, and the king concealed 
himself in the almost inaccessible mountains of Persis. But 
preservation is not to be found in flight, only in brave resistance. 
The Persians, more valiant than their sovereign, risked — near 
Nehavend, to the south of Hamedan — the third battle, in which 
they spilled their heart-blood. Any opposition henceforth was 
impossible. The vast countries of the Persian empire as far as 
the Indus, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea, submitted to the caliph, 
whilst the unfortunate Jezdegerd, hastening across the laxartes, 
implored aid among the nations of the steppe. The Turks 
followed him, with a numerous army, to reconquer his empire ; 
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but observing his weakness^ soon rose against him, and killed 
him (651). 

A part of the Moslems had marched from the shores of the 
Caspian 5ea westward towards the countries of Armenia and 
Mesopotamia, in order to unite there with their victoriotis breth- 
ren from Syria. The last had already crossed the mountains of 
Taurus, terrified and plundered, in part, Asia Minor, and met 
now the conquerors of Persia in common triumph. The celebrated 
fortresses of Dara, Nisibis, Edessa, and Amida, which had so 
frequently occasioned war, ceased to be boundary cities, and 
unk into fortunate oblivion. 

INTERNAL HISTORY.— OMMIADES AND ABBASSIDES. 

These events took place principally under Othman, although 
he took not a very active part in them. Under him the two 
Arabian colonies — Bassora, on the west bank of the river formed^ 
by the conflux of the Euphrates and Tigris, 37 miles* from 
the Persian gulf, and Kufa, farther to the west, almost on the 
boundary of the desert, both built after the victory of Kadesia, 
and the conquest of Modain — ^became important cities, the former 
by its extensive commerce, the latter by the desertion of Modain. 

The naval power of the Arabians became already conspicuous. 
Cyprus and Rhodes were conquered, the islands of the Oyrclades, 
and soon also more distant coasts were plundered. The emperor 
Constans, the grandson of Heraclius, at the head of the imperial 
fleet, was unable to endure the sight of seventeen hundred Ara- 
bian sail. His disgraceful flight exposed the seas, as far as the 
Dardanelles, to the enemy. 

Their victories progressed also by land, and the more rapidly 
as their boundaries were extended. Internal dissensions, how- 
ever, weakened the energy of external war, and as long as it 
was undecided whether Ommiyah's or HaschenCs house should 
rule i^ the empire of the prophet, this weakness remained 
strikingly perceptible in change of fortune. 

Moawiyah,it is true, after Ali's death, repulsed the Greeks, 
who had recovered from their losses during the civil war, with 
renewed vigour. Asia Minor was invaded, consternation spread 
as far as Thrace, and Constantinople itself was kept in anxious 
suspense during seven years, from the sea. But the untutored 

* German miles, fifteen to a degree. 
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courage of the Saracens was wrecked on the firmness of the 
great imperial city, and near tumult of arms, fromUhe Libanus, 
alarmed Damascus. A race of heroes, the Maronites (they were 
called Mardaites, rebels, by the slaves of tyrants), had their 
invincible residence in the valleys of these mountains. They 
maintained civil as well as religious liberty against their fellow- 
Christians, and against the Saracenic oppressors, and the last, 
principally from fear of them, condescended to pay tribute to 
the empire. 

But after several caliphs, some of whom were personally weak, 
and others molested by civil war, Abdol-Malek ascended the 
throne of Damascus (684), which Syria and Egypt had almost 
ceased to obey, whilst Arabia, and the greater pso^t of Persia, 
acknowledged the house of Ali, but after Uosein's death, the 
bold Abdallah, Zobeir's valiant son. ' Malek conquered this dan- 
gerous adversary and other party-leaders (695), restored the 
undivided power of Ommiyah, declared, war immediately against 
Justinian II., which he conducted with success. The same caliph 
coined the first gold and silver money. The Arabs had, until 
his time, only foreign money. 

Under Al-Walid (705), his son, the Arabian power attained 
the summit of its grandeur. The civil wars had fostered the 
courage of the nation, and increased its force by practice. 
When its combined power was now directed abroad, no other 
was able to cope with ft. Al-Walid remained quiet in Damas- 
cus, but his generals extended their victories in three parts of 
the world, and planted the standard of Mohammed on the banks 
of the laxartes and at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

One of them, Katibah (the camel-driver), conquered all those 
important provinces which are situated between the Oxus, 
laxartes, and the Caspian Sea, the Sogdiana of the ancients, 
called .also, it is probable, Transoxiana, and, in the middle ages, 
Mawaralnahar (i. e. the principal part of Great Bukharia, 
Turkestan, and the north of Khovaresm, with the residences of 
the Turcomans and other tribes of the steppe), as well as the 
important cities.of Carizme, Bochara, and Samarcand, celebrated 
for their commerce. 

At the same time, Musa completed and established the subjec- 
tion of North Africa. Already, sixty years before (647), under 
the caliph Othman, Abdallah, his foster-brother, the governor of 
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Egypt, had invaded this country, and, after a great victory over 
Gregorius, the praefect of Africa, had penetrated as far as the 
Syrtis Minor. But the civil wars of the Arabians arrested the 
progress of their conquest, and several other invasions were 
frustrated after a successful commencement. But when Abdol- 
Malek had suppressed the Arabian factions, he sent Hassan, 
with a powerful army, for the final reduction of Africa. This 
general executed the orders of the caliph ; he conquered the 
country and the cities, finally also Carthage, the ancient queen 
of Egypt, and at that time the principal seat of civil and mili- 
tary power. This venerable, unfortunate city was successively 
stormed and taken three times by friend and enemy ; Hassan 
reduced it finally to ashes. 

This conquest was not of long duration. The Moors, who 
had fled before the impetuous attack of the Saracens, into the 
valleys of the Atlas, now burst forth from their retreat with 
fanatical fury, end united under the prophetic banner of their 
queen Cahina (698). This barbarous warfare destroyed the 
remaining monuments of civilization and human industry in this 
country, once so flourishing and populous, but for three centuries 
visited continually by internal and external storms. 

This difficult war was first concluded (709) by Musa, Hassan's 
successor, and Musa's sons, Abdallah and Abdelaziz. After 
many terrible defeats, and the loss of three hundred thousand 
prisoners, the Moors submitted, adopted the Koran, and even the 
Arabic language, and they were gradually amalgamated by this 
means, as well as by frequent intermarriage and common cus- 
toms, with their conquerors, into one natiob. 

After the destruction of Caf-thage, the seat of power was 
removed to Cairoan. Akbah, in the fifty-first year of the Hegira, 
had founded this celebrated Arabian colony, twelve miles (Ger- 
man — 15 to a degree) south of Tunis. The security of its situa- 
tion, which was remote from the sea, had determined this choice. 
But the region around was sterile and deficient in water. Tt 
became, however, by the vrill of the rulers, a theatre of magnifi- 
cence and luxury. 

The same Musa, who performed so much in Africa, and his 
lieutenant general, Tarik, overthrew, as we have seen above, in 
Spain, the Westgothic kingdom. 

Solyman, Walid's brother, succeeded him upon the throne, 
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which was now the most powerful of the earth (714). This 
tyrant caused the aged Musa, the conqueror of Spain, to be 
whipped publicly ; and sent after him, in his exile to Mecca, with 
inhuman insult, the head of his son. The liberty and pride of 
the sons of Arabia were forgotten ; they had exchanged both, 
as ^oon as they had left the desert, for gold and power. The 
. rod of the despot was extended over Arabia itself, until its wiser 
children, perceiving their unhappy delusion, renounced the em- 
pire founded by their covetous brethren, and returned to freedom 
and poverty in their secure desert. 

The same Solyman undertook a more formidable war than 
ever against Constantinople. The imperial city was besieged 
for two years by sea and land, with inmiense power, and repeated 
reinforcements. But the Greek fire* destroyed the fleet ; the 
army was swept away by fruitless storms upon the strong walls ; 
by famine, pestilence, and cold ; finally by the avenging sword of 
the Thracian peasants, and the arrows of the Bulgarians. 
Solyman's death (717), and the externally devout character of 
Omar II., his successor, hastened the conclusion of peace. 

After him, in twenty-five years, six caliphs ascended the 
throne. Their governments, as well as their persons, are of little 
interest ; the last of them only, Merwan (745), possessed energy 
and courage, which, however, did not avert his ruin. 

The descendants of the most dangerous of all the enemies of 
the prophet, who had wrested the hereditary right from his 
family with equal fraud and cruelty, the executioners of so many 
noble Arabian families, could never become popular in the etnpire 
of Mohammed. The name of him whose representative they 
wished to be, roused incessantly the true Moslems to hatred. A 
pious tradition preserved and propagated the adherence to the 
house of the prophet from generation to generation. But the 
Fatimites, either from self-denial or imprudence, let the oppor- 
tunity of vengeance pass ; whilst theik* neighbours, the bolder or 
wiser Abassides — so called from Al- Abbas, the uncle of Moham- 
med — preserved carefully the recollection of their birth-rights, 
and laid silently the foundation of their dominion. 

* The secret of that fire, which hums even in water, was brought to Con- 
stantinople under Constantine IV., hy a fugitive subject of the caliph, Callini' 
CU8, a Syrian by birth. Its frequent and destructive use maintained the 
Greek military power formidable to all enemies for sevejal centuries. But 
the Saracens also got possession of the secret afterwards. 
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The flames of civil war broke out under Merwan. Ibrahim, 
son of Mohammed, the great-grandson of Al-Abbas, was pro- 
claimed ruler by a powerful party in Chorasan. Abu-Moslem, 
the man of terror, fought for him. But Ibrahim himself/in his 
pilgrimage to Mecca, fell into the power of his enemies, and died 
in prison. Abdallah Saflah Abul-Abbas, his brother, received 
then the oath of fidelity as caliph. Already the black flag waved 
from the towers of many cities, in a more menacing manner 
along the banks of the Zab, before the battle-lines of the irrecon- 
cilable enemy. Merwan marched thither precipitately with a 
strong force. But fate was against him. He saw the defeat 
of his army, fled to the banks of the Nile, was overtaken, beaten 
again, and killed (750). His house was the object of the most 
inexorable persecution. Hosein was avenged with blood and 
barbarity; the magnificent seat of the Ommiades was the 
theatre of their extermination. 

Only one of their numerous race, Abdor-Rhaman, escaped into 
the distant west. The valleys of the Atlas concealed the fugitive ; 
Spain received him as a ruler. This remote province had not 
participated in the factions of the principal country : it respected 
the dynasty, which it had always obeyed. Thus- the sole 
survivor of the Ommiades built, notwithstanding the efibrts 
of the Abbassides, by his courage and fortune, a new throne in 
Spain, which stood longer and mor^ firmly than that which his 
house had lost at Damascus. Cordova was the seat of this 
empire, which was forever separated from the great caliphate. 
The pride of its rulers, who styled themselves caliphs, and their 
wealth — the fruit of a government, which was wise and energetic, 
at least in the commencement — made Cordova a worthy rival of 
Bagdad ; but the permanent hostility of the two caliphs — soon a 
third caliphate, was also formed at Cairoan — secured Christianity, 
and was the germ of still further dissolution for Mohammed's 
empire. 

The dominion of the Abbassides in the principal empire was 
confirmed by Al-Mansur (753), the brother of Abul-Abbas. It 
was he who built the new residence, Bagdad (Dar al Salam, the 
city of peace). In the region which had contained from the 
most remote times proud capitals, — where the two large streams 
of the Irak approach their confluence in neighbouring channels, 

on the eastern bank of the Tigris (later the west side was also 
Vol. II. — s 
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<)¥erbiiilt), eighteen miles from Modain, and in sight of the 
place where Babylon stood — ^^tbis city, which was the seat of the 
empire for five hundred years, arose by the mandate of the 
<;aliph with wonderful rapidity and magnificence. The blessing 
of nature no less than the enchantment of the throne, brought 
together men and wealth. A whole people and the treasures 
of a kiagdcmi were inclosed within the walls of Bagdad. The 
magnificent and wise Al-Mansur, who was also distinguished by 
his valour and love for the sciences, died in 774. 

From his time, as well as from Abdor-Rhaman's domini6n in 
Spain (t788), the Arabian history assumes an entirely dififerent 
character. Accordingly the elevation of the Abbassides, and the 
disunion of the empire — although somewhat earlier than the 
reign of Charles M. — present then^selves here as the natural 
p<^t of rest. 

EFFECTS OF THE MOHAMMEDAN EMPIRE. 

By the establishment of Mohammed^s religion and empire, the 
history of the East, and in general that of all countries, whither 
the arms of his disciples penetrated victoriously, was decisively 
and forever changed ; but at the same time, as they produced a 
necessary and powerful efiect upon the rest of the world, this 
was also immediately or mediately directed and determined by 
them in the most impcHrtant points. A great part of the present 
period, and all the succeeding, contain proofs of it in humberless 
pages of their history. Here we shall only glance at some of the 
immediate results of this great revolution, particularly at those 
which relate to the state <^ religion. 

Notwithstanding the toleration which the Koran and the laws 
of the caliphs granted to the Christians, — for the payment of 
tribute — Christianity, however, in the countries of the Moham- 
medan empire, partly by voluntary apostacy, partly by the 
natural operation of permanent oppression, and often cruel treat- 
ment, was reduced to a miserai:^ and declining state. 

Islamism injured Christianity not only by wresting from the 
Christians such important possessions, but perhaps still more by 
preventing its progress. As far as the dominion and settlements 
<rf the Mohammedans extended in Asia and Africa, the Christian 
.missions were everywhere restricted, abolished or interdicted, 
and a hostile power was interposed in almost all places between 
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tibe Christians and pagans. Central Agia^ the country of the 
Magi, where already in many places the seeds of Christianity 
^rminated, became now the principal seat of Mohammed's 
empire. The Persians, pusillanimoi|s or lukewarm in their faith, 
vrent over almost universally to Islamism. Only an extremely 
small part of them persisted in the religion of their fathers, in the 
desert and mountainous countries of Kerman, and in those that 
lie along the Indus, but principally in Aderbeidschan, where at 
the present day the seat of the high priest and the eternal fire 
is, mount Elborz. They (who bear the name of Parsees or also 
Gaures and Ouebres — considered by their opponents as an epi- 
thet of derision), and several scattered colonies, and solitary 
wanderers, that have proceeded from them, continue still to ven- 
erate the sacred fire, adhere obstinately to their ancient customs, 
avoid the ties of blood with other sects, retain the genuine traits 
and character of antiquity, and meet with the same contempt 
and oppression among the nations of Asia as the Jews in all 
parts of the world. 

The heathen nations of High Asia, which overthrew repeatedly 
the southern kingdoms, the Turcomans, the Tartars, the Turks» 
of diverse races and names, submitted almost everywhere 
after the intoxication of victory had ceased, to the manners, the 
institutions and the religion of the vanquished. They would 
have become Christians, had Christianity flourished in Central 
Asia ; now the Koran was offered to them instead of the Gospel, 
but by their conversion the dominion of the first was established, 
and a permanent foundation given to the hostility between the 
East and the West. 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 

We pass to the history of Chistianity, in order to finish th^ 
picture of the present period. 

PROPAGATION AND EFFECTS. 

We examined the causes of the successful propagation of 
Christianity in the former period. Its .growth continued partly 
by the constant operation of the same causes, partly by the natu- 
ral vital power of the church, which was now firmly established ; 
and its branches increased in number and strength, so as to form 
a crown, that cast a shade over distant countries. 
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The Christian doctrine had become already, by the zeal of Con- 
stantine the Great, and Constantius, and still more by that of 
Thedosius the Great, victorious, and indeed monarchial, in the 
immense empire of Rome. .The last sparks of ancient paganism 
were extinguished, when the barbarians settled in the provinces of 
West Rome. The civil institutions and manners, the arts and 
sciences of the vanquished were disdained by the arrogant con- 
querors ; but they adopted their religion and followed them in 
matters of faith. Before the close of the fifth century, the East- 
goths, Westgoths, Burgundians, Vandals, Suevi and Alani (in 
Spain), the mixed bands, which formed the army of Odoacer and 
overthrew the throne of West Rome, finally, also the Franks — 
imitating their glorious ruler, Clovis — had become Christians. In 
the two succeeding centuries, the Anglo-Saxons and Picts, the 
Alemanni, Bavarians and Prisons, listened to the instructions of 
the holy missionaries, Augustin, Columban, Gallus, Kilian and 
Willibrod. St, Boniface (Winfried), a missionary still more 
celebrated, went from England in the eighth century, to promote 
the progress of faith among the Germans. His success was 
great, and in general his labors were attended with important 
results. But it was Charles the Great, who— -unfortunately by 
the sword — first effected the conversion of the principal tribe of 
the northern Germans, the Saxons; and the same deplorable 
method. was afterwards employed to convert the Wends, the 
Prussians, and other nations.^ In Asia, although the establish- 
ment of Mohammedanism prevented decisively the progress of 
Christianity, yet the seed of the gospel was spattered extensively, 
upon unpropitious soil it is true, by fugitive heretics, especially 
by Nestorians, and sometimes also by orthodox apostles. 

The efects of this propagation of Christianity were immense, 
but they were not matured until later times. They will be 
found in what follows : 

I. A religion of humanity and peace, which represents all the 
duties of justice and love as divine commandments, under the 
sanction of eternal rewards and punishments, would necessarily, 
if it reigned in the minds of its confessors, establish the empire 
of virtue, and the empire of all the human and civil improvement 
and happiness attainable by us. Religion, however, is able only 
to curb, to moderate, not to annihilate the sensual nature of 
man, which is at war with the dictates of morality. Christiainty 
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has confirmed the good in their goodness, inspired inflammable 
minds even to heroic virtue, prevented innumerable secret 
offences against natural and positive laws, and in general 
rendered the character of nations milder, and smoothed their 
path of improvement ; but — ^it has not eradicated the germ of 
corruption ; and, in the long series of centuries, has fought in 
general without success against perversity and passion. 

II. On the contrary, it has produced inestimable good by its 
general spirit, as well as by various particular institutions, in 
certain spheres. Without its beneficent doctrine of the equality 
of all men, the ancient system oidaveiy, which degraded one 
half of mankind to things, would have been perpetuated in its 
revolting cruelty; or the, feudal oppression of the middle ages 
i^ould have been converted into a slavery no less severe. 
Christ proclaimed freedom more beautifully, more generally, 
more impressively than Solon, Lycurgus, and all human legis- 
lators. His doctrine has broken chains without number, and 
imparted an elevation to the mind, which leaves, it free even in 
bonds. Besides, the first basis of social order and human cul- 
ture — ^monogamy — ^is confirmed and hallowed by Christianity; 
and its impressive precepts of love have placed compassion in 
the most savage breast. 

III. But civil institutions have been particularly benefited, and 
in two respects, by its influence. The existing authorities, as 
instituted by God himself, are, according to this doctrine,-^-serv- 
ing for an acceptable support to the decisions of public law 
founded upon philosophical principles — sacred, inviolable, and 
secure from the aggression of insolent party-^rage, and beyond 
the reach of the lawless power of the people. But a limit is 
also set to civil power ; " what is God's, remains His,*' and the 
chief ruler of the state is subject, like the lowest man, to the 
moral precepts of religion, and the statutes of the Church to 
which he belongs. He is a layman , and respects, conformably 
to his duty, as other laymen, the altar in its consecrated servants, 
and never interferes with their sacred ofllice. And because the 
duty of sovereigns is at the same time a duty of conscience, the 
priest may often raise as powerful a voice, in the name of God, 
against aristocratic or monarchial tyrants, against whom the 
civil constitution affords no protection, as the elected rulers do 
in representative states in the name of the people; and the 
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sacerdotal dignity of the Christian church, "vvhich is general in 
its character^ and extends over so many nations^ is more inde- 
pendent and efficacious — and certainly more dangerous in its 
abuse — ^than the same dignity in religions merely national. 

IV. The introduction of a religion which is founded upon 
sacred books, requires the knowledge of writing, or brings it 
at the same time ; and the gospel, when it was carried to the 
northern nations, became in part the cause of the introduction 
of a peculiar and national species of writing (as then Ulphilas 
invented the Crothic alphabet for his translation of the fiible), and 
in part the key to the literature of the ancient classical world. The 
most happy and rapid effects would have resulted from this for the 
intellectual culture of the Germans, had not their savage and 
warlike spirit been cherished and strengthened by other circum- 
stances, and had not the prevalent oppression of the common 
people soon counteracted the effi)rts (rf* genius. In the meantime 
the spark of knowledge was kept alive by the wonderful power 
of writing, at least in silence, even in the miserable libraries, of 
the monks, and in merely ecclesiastical transactions, in order 
later under more favorable circumstances, to flamie forth as a 
living light among nations. 

V. Christianity itself, and especially the constitution of the 
Cliurch, experienced from the conversion of the barbarians many 
retro-active influences. Thapurer and naturally strong minds of 
the Germans, furnished the religion, which, among the loquacious 
and degenerate Greeks and Romans, who were irremediably 
corrupted in heart and soul, had become a vain and pompous 
display of words, with a more favorable soil, in which the 
divine parts of the doctrine were able to strike deeper roots, and 
— notwithstanding the opposition of barbarism — produde fairer 
blossoms of humanity. The German soil was equally propitious 
— and indeed too much so, because it cherished also numerous 
and injurious excrescences — ^for the fortification of the Church, 
and the confirmation of the hierarchy. The pious Germans, 
who had been accustomed already, under their pagan priests, to 
a reverential obedience, submitted willingly to the ambitious 
pretensions of the Christian clergy ; and the rising power'of the 
western bishops provided the hierarchy and joopacy, which arose 
out of it, vrith formidable powers. 

YI. The devout assemblage of the western nations around this 
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throne of the Roman pontiff, which they had elevated, their con- 
sequent unity of faith, moral instruction, and ecclesiastical inte, 
rest, the common and diverse relations of all to the papal chair, 
the uniform influences, which proceeded from this during many 
centuries among those nations, became without doubt the prin- 
cipal basis of^ that combination which existed among the most 
important nations of Europe, and manifested itself by community 
of principles, higher civilization, and purer love for mankind. 
This union is usually called the European or Christian ReptAlic, 
and still survives in its essential features, notwithstanding the 
external schism, which took place later. 

PROGRESS AND CORRUPTION. 

But the sublime nmplicity of the doctrine of Jesus Christ ceased 
soon to satisfy the restless spirit of innovation and the vain wis- 
dom of priests. It contmued to lose its primitive character from 
generation to generation, and there arose, in the course of cen- 
turies, in the place of the faith, which in its simplicity directs 
the soul towards heaven, a sophistical, cold, and depressing 
scholastic theology. 

An increasing severity in its maintenance was united with 
this enlargement of the Christian doctrine. Xhe Church arose 
suddenly from its persecuted state to the power of persecution, 
Tvhich it did not fail to use ; and those very persons who had 
severed heretofore under tyrannical compulsion of conscience, 
made a still more criminal use of power than had their perse- 
tors. They regarded infidels and heretics as persons who had 
forfeited the general rights of man; they believed that they 
^uld magnify the glory of God by abusing his creatures. 

It was natural that the triumphing church should introduce 
other and prouder usages than the oppressed. Much that was 
useful for a small, indigent society^as a community of goods, 
agapes — was unsuitable and untenable in the state of dominion. 
Besides, Paganism had ceased to be an object of fear to the 
Christians ; their experience was enriched by the efficacy of this 
or that means of devotion, and the demands of the sensual nature 
of man, which the most spiritual faith is unable to extinguish, 
were repeated. 

But the same rites may — according to the times and nation- 
be useful or injurious ; and all become bad as soon as they cast 
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in the shade or suppress the essence to which they are designed 
to be subservient. 

Such in reality was the case with the greatest part of the 
Christian church. A common Anthropomorphism contaminated 
soon the spiritual system^ and was associated with the most 
sublime mysteries in a strange connexion ; the adoration of Grod 
was supplanted by the worship of the creature. The God of the 
universe was forgotten in local devotioninsacredplaces4ore]ics, 
images, especially 6uch as were thought to possess a miraculous 
power, and to the sacred cross. It was thought that sins could 
be absolved by touching holy objects, by burial near the saints, 
by reciting formulas, and still more effectually by donations to 
the clergy and the Church : hypocrisy, external works of piety, 
and violence to nature, superseded the practice of virtue; the 
excellent morality of Christ was for the most part lost in super- 
stitious obligations and observances, and still more completely 
(at an earlier date) in the absurd principles of the ascetics, 

HISTORY OF HERESIES-IN PARTICULAR OF THE ARIAN CONTENTION 

The progressive ' formation of its dogmas^ and its series of 
heresies, constitute one of the most copious parts of the history 
of the Church. But we shall pass over this subject rapidly. 

The history of philosophical ideas and systems, of their origin, 
gradual formation and reciprocal influence, their affinity and 
derivation, is indeed infinitely interesting and instructive, as the 
history of the faculties and the noblest efforts of our spirit, of its 
conquests in the empire of knowledge, which are sometimes 
made by one stroke of genius, sometimes by toilsome exertions, 
and also that of its unsuccessful attempts, its errors, sometimes 
voluntary, sometimes inevitable, and its retrograde movements. 
But the ecclesiastical disputes, which we are about to consider, 
are of an entirely different character. The light o/ philosophy 
did not illuminate that age. The doctrines of the ancient 
masters were partly forgotten, partly detestec), and they often 
fell upon the ear as vain sounds. Knowledge did not advance 
one step farther with all the quarrels. For ideAs were not the 
subject of dispute, but only verbal formulas — difficult to remem- 
ber, and altogether unintelligible; — and the contention was 
conducted not with the active facultifes of the free spirit, but 
with the bias of obstinate prejudices, and the blindness of party- 
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rage, besides, according to positive rules for ideas, and with 
restriction on all sides by the spectres of a diseased fancy, or by 
the arbitrary decisions of authority. When we consider these 
disputants, who think themselves holy, and make disputes about 
unintelligible words the principal business, the end, the pride of 
their lives ; who, whilst their minds lie captive in the shortest 
chain, fancy they can fly through heaven and discover the nature 
of the infinite God ; who are insolent in their misery, decisive in 
their ignorance, ambitious in their bondage^ and unmerciful in 
their pious zeal, we are moved by turns with compassion, 
indignation, contempt and abhorrence, towards them and their 
whole age. 

Already in the earliest period of Christiapity, the pure stream 
of its doctrine was disturbed by the fanaticism of the Gnostics. 
They, who then boasted of their superior learning, had drawn 
their opinions of divine things from the Oriental and Grecian 
philosophy, and in part from the Jewish schools, and sought to 
introduce into Christianity, and even to oppose to it, those ideas 
which were disfigured by the offspring of their own fancies, or 
intentional imposture. Powerful spirits, jEons, some good, others 
evil, have emanated from the fullness of the Deity, the plei^oma, 
as rays from a sea of light : these spirits are the architects and 
re^nts of our imperfect world, the guides — sometimes also the 
seducers — of men. Christ was one of these iEk>ns (the greatest 
and best according to the doctrine of the Christian Gnostics), 
and many attributed to him the dignity of the Platonic Logos, 
with other, conflicting qualities. 

Many different sects, and many particular fanatics and impos- 
tors are included under the general ieippellation of Gnostics. 
The ManichaeTts are also allied to the Gnostics. Their name is 
derived from their teacher, ManeSs a Persian,* who transferred 
from the Magian to the Christian religion the assertion of ttw 
principles, a good and a bad, and in general attempted to com- 
bine in a singular manner his own reveries with the doctrines of 
Jesus and Zoroaster. No heresy was so much detested by the 
orthodox as this. The name of the Manicheans was employed, 
in a more extended sense, as a general term to stigmatize the 
enemies <^ the Church. 

* He was put to death by the order of his king in the year 277. 
Vol. II.— t 10- 
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The Gnostic school was distinguished also in its practical 
doctrines by the character of enthusiasm, and often by that of 
fanatical excess. But — according to the disposition and character 
of particular masters — the most opposite courses were pursued. 
Some favored excessive indulgence of the senses. Others, and 
the most, inculcated a strict life of abstinence and sensual 
extinction. 

From the middle of the second century until the synod of 
Nice (325) — and indeed several centuries afterwards, because 
the decision of the council did not remove every doubt, and was 
not observed by all congregations — the question, when is the 
annual festival of Easter to be kept ? was discussed, sometimes 
in a passionate and violent manner. Whoever celebrated it at 
the same time as the Jews, or fell unintentionally into a chrono- 
logical error (the calculation is not without difficulty), appeared 
to the priests of Jesus worthy of damnation, and to the empe- 
rors, of death. 

No schism was more fatal than that of the Donatists. At the 
commencement of the fourth century, Csecilian and Majorin — 
but when the last died, Dpnatus in his place — were made at the 
same time, by two opposite parties, bishops of Carthage. The 
claims of the two competitors — since the passion of their parties 
rendered a pacific adjustment impossible — were debated before 
the highest ecclesiastical and civil authorities, and decided 
against Donatus. But his and his successors' adherents defended 
more than three hundred years the canonical legality of his 
election, and declared the decisions against it invalid. ^ Cast out 
of the bosom of the Church, reprobated, oppressed, and perse- 
cuted by the secular power, they hurled back the san^e anathemas 
against the whole Christian world, and maintained a most obsti- 
nate and desperate war against the civil and military powers 
of the emperor. 

But the most important heresies have reference to the trans- 
cendent mysteries of the Trinity, and to the incarnation of 
Christ, upouN which, at the present day, the greatest part of 
Christendom, especially the schismatic churches of the West, 
have one belief, and indeed upon which many confessors rest in 
careless ignorance. It is these mysteries that produced the most 
violent commotion in the ancient Church, and through that, in 
the state, ^uring five hundred years, and at length became the 
foundation of more than one permanent schism. 
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As soon as the teachers of Christianity, not content to adore 
with submission of faith the great mystery of the divine Trinity, 
as it is contained in theit* sacred books^ wished to fathom the 
depths of ity and render the incomprehensible intelligible to the 
understanding by their presumptuous explanation, it was quite 
natural that they should profane the mystery either by sensual 
representations, by bringing the Infinite down to the finite, or in 
fruitless attempts to soar into endless space, exhaust their power 
with vain efforts of wing, and bring into the world in a painful 
generation unmeaning words instead of ideas. A dangerous 
alliance was concluded at an early period between pagan philo- 
sophy and Christian revelation; it was presumed to interpret 
one by the other, and comparisons were made especially, and a 
mutual accordance sought, between the sublime dreams of Plato 
and the words of Jesus and the Apostles. 

The most profound abstractions had led Plato to distinguish three 
archical or original essences in the one infinite Grod. The first, con- 
stant, necessary cause, the eternal Father, Creator and ruler of the 
world ; then the Logos, reason, the-intellectual archetype of the 
creation, the Son of the Father; and finally the soul of the universe, 
the Divine Spirit, the immediately creative and conservative 
power, are these three mysterious essences, which according to 
more calm or more exalted contemplation, present themselves 
either as mere abstractions of the understanding, that is to say, 
merely as three different relations of the same fundamental essence 
to the universe, or as three particular, although intimately con- 
nected, beings. The last' of these conceptions admits again 
several variations, according as the idea of the union or that of 
the separation of the three beings predominates, and according 
as they are imagined perfectly equal in dignity and power, or 
subordinate one to the other. 

The flame that was kindled upon this subject by Arius, 
presbyter in Alexandria, directly after the victorious elevation 
of Christianity, raged more violently and for a longer time than 
any other. This priest, who was in other respects a worthy, 
irreproachable and learned man, arose against the principles 
which his bishop, Alexander, had maintained publicly, concern- 
ing the perfect equality of the three essences of the Trinity, and 
especially concerning the eternity^ of the Logos. He himself 
asserted that the Logos was produced by the free will of the 
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Father, accordingly — although filled with his spirit, and an image 
of his Father's glory — subm-dinatetohim, and th^this existence, 
although it commenced long before the existence of all worlds, 
was not however from eternity. Alexander, after some hesita- 
tion, pronounced the anathema against this bold priest. But 
many bishops, especially in Asia, adopted the doctrine of the 
proscribed, and several provincial synods rejected the decision 
of Alexander. 

When the good intention of Constantine M., who desired an 
amicable adjustment, was frustrated by the passion of the pre- 
lates, he convoked a general council — the^rs^ in the history of 
the church — at Nice (325). The discussions were conducted in 
the presence of the emperor, who occupied the first place, with 
great superiority on the part of the Catholics. A word brought 
up accidentally, which the Arians rejected decisively, 6|*ooutfio^, 
was selected as a term to designate the essential equality {con- 
substantiality) of the Son with the Father, and as the banner of 
union for the orthodox, and received the assent of the greater 
part. And thus Arius and his adherents, who were greatly 
diminished by fear, were excluded from the communion of th^ 
Church, exiled, and their writings were condemned to the flatnes. 
A part of the Arians, admitting instead of the equality, at least 
the similarity of the Son with the Father, proposed afterwards, in 
vain, 6|Ukoiou<rfo^ which comes so near the orthodox formula, as 
a symbol. Orthodoxy can condescend to no compromise ; and 
on account of the difference of ane syllable^ the Church and state 
were distracted by a quarrel, which lasted two hundred and 
fifty years. 

For as the defeat of the Ariati party had been accelerated 
and completed by the anger of the emperor, so it rose again by 
the vicissitude of court-favor, and by a prudent use of political 
relations. At the same time this, heresy became more firmly 
and extensively established beyond the confines of the Roman 
empire. , 

Of the sons of Constantine, Constantius was early gained by 
the Arians. He, by his equally superstitious and tyrannical 
2eal for this hdresy, put the cause of orthodoxy in the greatest 
jeopardy. The persecutions, which had been before directed 
against heretics, were now aimed at the catholics ; councils were 
held in the East and West to sustain the Homoiousion, and the 
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Samoounang vfete reduced by force or artifice to silence or 
apostacy. 

In these times of aiHiction, the hopes as well as the forces of 
the Catholic church, were sustained almost solely by the heroic 
Athanasius, the immortal hero and martyr of the Nicene faith. 
He fought incessantly, from his first appearance in the Church, 
and during the forty-seven years of his episcopate, by word, 
writing, and deed, for the equal divinity of the Son, unmoved by 
persecutions and suffering, never depressed in the most desperate 
situations, and his strife was in general glorious and triumphant. 
He was driven from his chair five times, and wandered about 
nearly twenty years an exile or fugitive ; but the enthusiastic 
adherence of his flock, the public and private assistance of the 
monks, the participation of the whole Catholic world, and more 
than all, the skill and promptness with which he profited by 
every favorable change in circumstances, always brought him 
back in triumph. 

Theodosius M., filled with the sacred fire of orthodoxy in his 
tender childhood, signalized the first years of his reign by the 
complete overthrow of Arianism, and all the sects of heretics in 
the whole extent of his dominions. He proclaimed with the 
tone of a dictator the unity of the divinity of the FatAeffSon and 
Holy (jrhostf in equal majesty and harmonious trinity. Whoever 
ventured to think differently was branded with the dishonorable 
name of heretic^ and threatened with the severest, eternal and 
temporal punishments. 

To establish these things, and the Nicene faith, Theodosius 
convoked the second general council at Constantinople (831). In 
this assembly the doctrine of the equal divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
which was connected by analogy with the doctrine of the Son, 
was expressly confirmed, and the notion of Macedonius (the 
semi-Arian bishop of Constantinople at the time of Constantius), 
according to which the Holy Ghost is not an independent God, 
but only a divine /)OM?er, condemned. 

But the Arian heresy was restored in the West by the barba* 
rous nations which conquered the provinces of West Rome. 
(Jlphilas, the apostle of the Goths, had subscribed, as it appears 
sincerely, to the Arian confession of faith of Rimini, and the 
poison of heresy, which he imparted to his pupils, spread the 
more rapidly over the barbarian world, since they instructed in 
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their native dialects, and by this means gained the victory easily 
over the orthodox and Latin missionaries. Thus all the Gothic 
tribes, the Burgundians, Vandals, Suevi and Langobards were 
infected with a contagion which had ceased to rage in the Roman 
world — and in part made room for a worse contagion. 

The sword of Belisarius, however, and the edicts of Justinian 
elevated again in Africa and Italy the Athanasian faith; the 
sword of the Franks did the same in the Gallic provinces of the 
Burgundians and Westgoths^ the last, themselves as masters of 
Spain, first attained the way of salvation by the conversion of 
Reccared (586), the Langobards still later (after 600), mostly 
through the zeal of queen Theudelinde^aftd pope Gregory iJf. ; 
and thus the fire was finally extinguished, which was kindled by 
the religious sophisty of two Alexandrine priests, and by which 
the world was troubled for iAree centuries. 

NESTORIANS AND EUTYCHIANS.— MONOTHELITES. 

The divinity of the Logos and his relations to the Father were 
settled ; but still the mystery of the Incarnation remained unex- 
plained. The theologians of that heretical age wandered about, 
-painfully amidst loud clamours and bitter quarrels, for many 
generations, in the unfathomable depths and mazy paths of this 
mystery, seeking in vain for light and egress, and at length rally- 
ing on different sides, and forming parties permanently hostile. 

One of these parties was that of the Nestorians, who, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Nestorius, their founder, the patriarch of 
Constantinople, distinguished in Christ the divine and human 
nature, and acknowledged in Mary only the mother of Jesus 
Christ, and not the mother of God. 

The other party owed its origin to the opposition of the Alex- 
andrine patriarch Cyrillus. He accused Nestorius of converting 
the two natures in Christ into two persons, and of admitting 
consequently four persons in the Divinity, and amiounced this 
horrible heresy with thundering words to the East and West. 
Pope CoBlestin condemned Nestorius in an Italian synod, but the 
East opposed this, and the emperor Theodosius 11. convoked an 
ecclesiastical assembly (the third general) at Ephesus to terminate 
this dispute (431). In this the cause of truth was supported at the 
same time by artifice and force ; the inhabitants in and about the 
city, which, as was supposed, contained the tomb of Mary, 
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defended the honour of the " mother of God," and the hatred of 
Cyrillus triumphed in the decision, by which " the new Judas," 
- Nestorius, was declared guilty of blasphemy, deprived of his 
episcopate, and excluded from the communion of the church. 

The fire was not extinguished with the painfdl death of Nes- 
torius ; and it broke out afterwards on the other hand into bright 
flames. Hurried away by too much zeal, Cyrillus had made 
use of expressions in his anathemas against Nestorius, which did 
not escape the censure of the opposite sect, and Eutychius, the 
friend of Cyrillus, and archimandrite at Constantinople, had used 
terms still more exceptionable, in his polemical decisions. After 
the complete union of the divine and human natures, there was 
no longer but one nature in Christ — such was the purport of his 
inconsiderate and sinister assertion. A second council, convoked 
at Ephesus, by Theodosius II., in an irregular discussion, dis- 
graced by the most scandalous scenes of sacerdotal passion and 
insolent violence, confirmed the doctrine of Eutychius, but 
another and general council {the fourth of this rank), convoked 
by the emperor Marcian, at Chalcedon (455), established, under 
the pre(]ominant influence of the Roman pope, and according to 
the prescription of his epistle concerning the incarnation {tomus), 
orthodoxy by a definite formula, which was, however, received 
unfavorably by the Greeks. ** The one person of Christ consists 
of two natures," not formed out of or from two natures, as the* 
majority of the Orientals were willing to admit. This decision 
left the Eutychians without any refuge. 

But the more severe a law of faith, the more obstinate the 
opposition of fanaticism. "An incarnate nature of Christ" 
became the war-whoop, which resounded hostilely in the churches 
of Egypt and Roman Asia, soon also in those of Armenia, Nubia, 
and Abyssinia, and in part continues to do so at the present 
day. The Moiiophysites bore — at least for the most part — the 
common naine of Jacobites, from the Syrian, Jacobus Baradaeus, 
who elevated again and united their party, which had declined 
by disasters and division, in the sixth century. Their hatred — 
justified by their persecution — towards the Melchites (slaves of 
' the king, obedient also in faith, according to their opinion a title 
of honour) brought lasting confusion and terrible bloodshed over 
the fairest provinces, especially over Egypt, and aided the Sara- 
cens in their conquests. 
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The Nestorians separated from the orthodox Church at the 
same time as the Monophysites, but in an opposite direction. 
They founded in Persia — ^where they, as proscribed, consequently 
as enemies of the Roman empire, found confidence — a Church 
upon a solid basis, which was gradually extended by the zeal 
of missionaries and favorable circumstances to the extreme parts 
of Asia, to Siberia, China, and India (where the Christians, 
called Thomists, upon the coast of Malabar, have the same faith 
as the Nestorians, at this time). Their head, the " Catholic,'** or 
patriarch of Babylon (i. c. of the diflerent royal residences on 
the Tigris), enjoyed a long time the acknowledgment of his 
supremacy from all these scattered congregations. Afterwards 
some of the more remote became extinct, the adherence of the 
rest grew weaker, and the dominion was divided among three 
heads (at Mosul, Amida, and Van). 

The emperor Heraclius occasioned a new war. He, upon the 
suggestion of the monks of Palestine, and with the laudable 
intention of promoting a reconciliation with the Monophysites, 
announced to the faithful that Christ, notwithstanding his two 
natures, had but one ivUL This publication kindled anew the , 
fire that was glimmering under the ashes. Sophronius, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, supported by the zeal of his monks, opposed any 
compromise in the cause of faith, and the popes were of the 
same opinion. An ecclesiastical assembly in the Lateran pro- 
nounced a terrible anathema against the authors and adherents 
of such an abominable heresy ; and the Greek Church adopted 
later the law of the Latin. In a general council (the sixth) at 
Constantinople (680), the article of the Catholic faith, which had 
been so long and boisterously discussed, was finally settled. 
" One person f two natures, and two harmoniotis wUls in Christ.** 

But the Syrian monks, who had hatched Monathelitism, defied 
the decision of the whole Catholic world. The people around 
shared their fanaticism. Under the name of Maronites (from 
John Maro, their first leader), or Mardites, the Monothelites — 
repulsed into the defiles of Mount Lebanon — effaced by the glory 
of incomparable ^heroism the stain of heresy, but experienced a 
sad fate by the cruel madness of Justinian II. But they were 
not wholly exterminated ; and the descendants of these religious 
enthusiasts — purified, however, it is said, from the poison of 
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heresy — possess at this day the heights and valleys of Lebanon, 
as far as the coasts of Tripoli. 

HERES^fS IN THE WEST. 

The West took not much part in these great movements, with 
the exception of the intervention of the pope, as a mediator, 
exciter, or decider. But it was visited by some peculiar here- 
tical quarrels. 

Of this number was the long and important controversy about 
grace. Pelagius, an English monk, in the time of Honorius, 
excited this, since he promulgated the mild doctrine of the con- 
tinuance of the original moral nature, even after the fall of 
Adam. With this idea, and the rejection of hereditary sin, was 
more than one further deviation from the dominant doctrine 
connected. " Death is the necessary result of organic nature, 
not the punishment of sin. The will of man is free, and pos- 
sesses the innate power to choose and to practise virtue. The 
celestial grace which is promised us is only auxiliary, not par- 
ticularly active in the work of .conversion ; and whether indivi- 
dual men shall walk in the way of salvation or not, is indeed 
foreseen by the omniscient God, but not founded in an eternal 
decree** 

The principal articles of this doctrine were condemned in the 
East and West, chiefly through the ardent zeal of St. Angus- 
tin, who established victoriously his gloomy system (by the 
inexorable severity of which every attempt at a compromise, as 
that of semi-Pelagianisnif was frustrated), and gained for it a 
predominant authority for all succeeding times. " By the abso- 
lute decree of God we are all destined to eternal life or to dam- 
nation. All heathens — whose apparent virtues are nothing but 
brilliant vices — ye^, all children that die without baptism, are 
lost. The salvation of man is effected only through grace, the 
free mil in this is powerless." 

Pelagius died in exile. But his dogmas did not die. The 
controversy about grace was carried on through all the suc- 
ceeding centuries, almost to the latest times — under various 
forms and generally with sinister consequences — and at the 
present day the difficulty is felt of reconciling the free will of 
man with the omniscience of God, or absolute predestination 

with moral attributes. 
Vol. II. — u 
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HIERARCHY AND PAPACY. 

The authority and power of the clergy advanced in a con- 
tinued and rapid progress. Constantino -^^ had already pro- 
claimed a general freedom of donations and legacies to the 
Catholic church. The eagerness of the small and great, and 
of the emperors themselves (the barbarian nations and their 
princes were also soon animated with the same zeal) to profit by 
this freedom, enriched the spiritual order, and. afforded an inde- 
pendent basis for their greatness. Soon — in the present period, 
however, not universally — the property of the Church was 
exempted from civil burdens and taxes, that is to say, immunities 
of the clergy were introduced, to the great oppression of the 
laity. Already earlier — Constantine M, had laid the foundation 
for this by exempting the bishops from the penal justice of 
secular tribunals — personal inmiunity, in an increasing exten- 
sion of the idea, was granted to the clergy; and the right of 
sacred asylums^ which had already existed in Judaism and 
paganism, was conferred upon the Christian churches. (Local 
immunity.) 

Such favors and privileges alone were already sufficient to 
form out of the spiritual order a state within the state. But 
the Christian priests desired not only independence, but dominion. 
Constant efforts after this object, and the natural superiority of 
a power resting upon spiritual principles over physical forces, 
obtained the mixed triumph ; and there were three means which 
contributed particularly to produce this result : The character 
of tlie fundamental doctrine, which prostrated the laity to reve- 
rence, then the ignorance of this laity, and finally the prudent 
structure and firmness of the ecclesiastical constitution. 

After a contest, at first violent, but soon fatiguing, between 
democracy and aristocracy, the last finally prevailed in the 
spiritual commonwealth. The bishops became the acknowledged 
heads of the priests of their dioceses. Among the bishops them- 
selves (there were more than eighteen hundred), the difference of 
rank, which was introduced at first tacitly, by reputation, by 
wealth, by extent of diocess, and by the personal character of 
particular prelates,^ but chiefly by the analogy of the civil clas- 
sification of the empire, was sanctioned by law, and more regu- 
larly determined. 
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But the principal pillar of the whole structure — the completion 
of the hierarchical system, the main tie of the Catholic unity, 
became the primacy of the Roman pope» which rose gradually in 
proud majesty. 

The holy apostles, Peter and Paul, had been put to death in 
the Circus of Rome by the order of the tyrant Nera Over their 
graves, highly venerated and hallowed by religious awe and 
miracles, there arose slowly, in the course of ages, the astonishing 
structure of a spii^itual and temporal throne of the world. 

No impartial observer will fail to perceive the beneficial effect 
of the papal primacy upon the unity, firmnessy and extension of the 
Church ; and if it was expedient and wise to constitute a primacy 
— ^in order that the ecclesiastical union, in its nature jfree, should 
not be dissolved into anarchy or hostile parties, and that the 
power of the church should maintain, by a conmion centre of 
gravity, a tranquil , continuance and unity of operation — were 
this the case, the Roman bishop had certainly superior claims to 
this dignity. ^ 

The name of the empress of the world continued to receive 
the hereditary veneration of nations ; even the new imperial city, 
Constantinople, acknowledged in some measure the superior 
majesty of ancient Rome. Of the four gavernors who, according 
to the regulation of Constantine 3f., administered the four prae- 
torian prsefectures, one sat in Rome, and when the seat of 
government was removed to the strong Ravenna, Rome remained 
by its population, its wealth, and its magnificence — although de- 
clining — the most important city of the West, and the first of the 
world in glorious recollections. Tudo apostolical founders, and 
they were the greatest, had laid the foundation to the church of 
Rome, and consecrated it by their martyrdom. It was the oldest, 
the most numerous of the western congregations, many of which 
had been founded by its missionaries. Many bishops of Rome 
had become celebrated throughout Christendom by purely apos- 
tolical deportment, holiness, and beneficence ; others had shone 
by great talents in civil and religious affairs ; and most of them 
had exercised an extensive influence by itiuch intercourse and 
correspondence with the great of the world and of the church, 
with the congregations of the empire, and with barbarous 
nations. The popes had early conceived the great idea of 
empire, and puriiued with a^teady look the same plan^ with am* 
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formity in maxims and expedients, iivith wisdom and energy. What 
one acquired in goods, honours, or power, increased the fiduciary 
inheritance of St. Peter, and afforded his successor the means to 
make further acquisition. 

In fine, polideal relations, and the general course of events, 
favored the elevation of Rome. The eastern prelates were dis- 
united by particular jealousies and incessant quarrels. In these 
intestine quarrels, if the parties were equal, the Roman bishop — 
who from his position appeared almost like a foreigner — was able 
easily to give the decision, by his assistance, either as a powerful 
ally or as an umpire* 

Even the patriarch of Constantinople, notwitl^tanding the 
splendor that fell upon him from the throne of the emperors, 
was unable to cope with that of Rome, for the reason that the 
proximity of the monarch deprived him of independence, and the 
mutable relations or sentiments of the court permitted no 
stability in principles and noeasures; whilst the Roman bishop, 
mostly beyond the reach of despotism, acted independently. 

Notwithstanding all these circumstances the primacy of the 
pope was restricted, until into the eighth century, to preference 
of rank — which was not always uncontested ; — the other churches 
did not acknowledge in it the authority of the legislator or judge ; 
with the exception of the suburbicarian provinces, which already 
Constantine M. had subjected to the Roman chair, and then of 
the Gallic churches, which Valentinian III. placed under the 
same power, and also of the English churches, which the mis- 
sionary Augustin gained for the pope, who had sent him. The 
title of ^^ general bishcp,'* which some popes adopted, was claimed 
in part by the patriarchs of Constantinople themselves, in part 
altogether rejected, and some concessions of the emperors were 
insufficient to confer upon it any ecclesiastical right. 

It was not until the eighth century that the magnificence of 
the pope obtained a firm foundation by temporal grandeur. 

The hostile disposition manifested by the family of the emperor 
Leo towards the worship of images, which excited a pious 
rebellion among the Italians, summoned the pope to place 
himself at the head of the people as a defender, counsellor and 
teader. Gregory II. and III. made an excellent use of these 
relati(»is, alarmed the emperors — prevented, however, the com- 
pile separation of Italy from the empire, in order that they , 
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might act with so much the more independence themselves in 
the apparent province of a veeak emperOT^ conducted henceforth 
in the troublesome times of insulation and of danger from the 
Langobards, the affairs of Rome in peace and war, and acquired 
in the gratitude of a people, which they had delivered from 
tyranny, the fairest title to dominion. 

This title was soon sanctioned by external authority. Pipin, 
the king of the Franks according to the decision of the pope> 
compensated him for this favor by the donation of the exarchate, 
which he had wrested, from the proud Langobardsi This 
donation, with a considerable augmentation, was confirmed by 
Cliiarles M.^ and the Roman bishop was thus made a considerable 
temporal prince — although under Prankish supremacy. 

About this time Boniface (Winfried), the apostle of the 
Germans and archbishop of Mentz, had taken the oath of 
supremacy to the Roman chair. His example was followed by 
all the German clergy, and afterwards by the whole West. 

MONACHISM. 

We have yet to consider an institution — Monachism — which, 
although heterogeneous to the essential principles of Christianity, 
was early introduced into it, and which exercised an immense 
influence upon Church and State. 

The ascetic principles which constitute the basis of the 
monastic system, are far more ancient than Christianity. Long 
before, among pagans and Jews, there were people, who from 
religious or philosophical enthusiasm, from delight in singularity, 
from pride, or a solitary, atrabilarious character, despised the 
common virtues of domestic and civil life, desired to be more 
perfect, more spiritual than other men, and expected to attain 
this higher and purer life of the soul by, subjecting the body to 
severe discipline. The Gymnosophists, £ssaeans, Pythagoreans 
and Cynics, may be considered as the precursors of the monks. 

These ideas were taken up still more zealously and enthu- 
siastically exalted by the new Platonic or eclectic schools, from 
which they were transferred into Christianity with a powerful 
influence, and produced early, partly among various sects of 
heretics, as those of Marcion, Montanus, &c., and partly in the 
bosom of the Catholic church the doctrines of corporal mortifica- 
tion, contempt of marriage, and perpetual abstraction of the soul 
from sensual to spiritucd things. 
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The triumph of Christianity, since its confession, demanding 
no ipore victihds, seemed no longer meritorious ^ttoe/^, increased 
the adherents of that doctrine, and among ^inds thus prepared, 
it was not impossible for a fanciful genius to effect easily a per- 
manent revolution by giving a more definite form to ideas as. yet 
vague, and by directing to a nearer object the forces already set 
in motion^ 

Antonius, a young peasant from Thebais, did this (305), by 
the example which he (together with Paul, his older friend) set 
for the devotees and enthusiasts of his country, by a sad and 
solitary life in the desert, amidst continual prayer and expiation, 
isolated from all natural and civil relations. At his death (356), 
the deserts of Upper and Lower Egypt were peopled by his dis- 
ciples, and even the cities on the Nile were filled with numerous 
colonies of the same enthusiasts. > 

Pachomius,the founder of the first regular cloister upon Tabenne, 
an island of the Nile, Ammonius, Hilarion, who introduced the 
monastic life into Palestine and Syria, as well as Basilius in 
Pontus, Athanasius, (and after him, especially Jerome,) who 
established cloisters at Rome, and Martin of Tours (370), who 
did the same in Gaul, were rivals and cotempof aries of Antonius, 
or a little later. The seed which they had scattered, grew up 
with incredible rapidity into abundant harvests in the mother 
country, and it flourished well on foreign soil. One hundred 
thousand monks and nuns were enumerated at the close of the 
fourth century, merely in the great cloisters of Egypt ; those of 
Palestine and Syria were peopled in an almost equal proportion, 
and the vast deserts around were animated with a scattered 
swarm of hermits and anchorites. The severer climate of the 
West obstructed somewhat the progress of monachism, and 
modified the monastic rules: but innumerable cloisters were 
gradually erected in cities and deserts, from Calabria as far as 
Ireland and the Hebrides. St. Columban and St. Augustin, the 
spiritual conquerors of England, who, in the sixth century, 
advanced these pious works, Benedict, who established the first 
particular order in the same century, Chrodegang, the founder 
of regular canons in collegiate churches during the eighth cen- 
tury, and his cotemporary, Boniface, the illustrious apostle of 
the Germans, are the principal fathers of monachism in the West. 
The cenobites or monks in a stricter sense, however difierent 
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the Statutes of certain orders are in secondary requirements, 
and special objects, are united by a common spirit, and in par- 
ticular by the three fundamental vows of poverty, obedience, and 
chastity, iilto a society uniform in spirit and character. Poverty 
contains the general obligation to lead a frugal, ascetic life, 
consequently to manifest the greatest simplicity in habitations, 
food, clothing, &c. (with v^hich manual labor was originally 
connected), as well as the particular obligation to renounce all 
personal property. Blind obedience, the second vow, . the 
observance of which was maintained by the severest — often 
tyrannical — punishments, completes the annihilation of person- 
ality, and converts the monk into a passive instrument of his 
superiors, according to the different degrees of the monastic 
hierarchy. Celibacy— -although it was not at first absolutely 
required — ^is a natural consequence of the two first obligations, 
and of living in common, and is comprised as a consequence of 
ascetic chastity, in the third vow. 

The spiritual functions of divine worship, and the care of souls, 
are not essential to monachism. The first monks were regarded 
as laymen, but they were soon discovered to be suitable servants 
of the hierarchy. 

It cannot be denied that many cloisters have been the means 
of doing much good. As long as actual poverty compelled the 
monks to labor, their useful industry — after they became wealthy, 
their riches and authority — cultivated many a desert; forest, 
marsh and heath were converted into smiling fields, that supplied 
the granaries of nations. A vast surrounding region often felt 
the propitious influence of the cloister ; even their splendor and 
luxury served to animate industry. The nobler harvests of the, 
arts and sciences flourished also in or by the cloisters. In them 
alone the muses found an asylum — although miserable — during 
the tumult of arms in the middle ages. Many cloisters and 
orders have made the sciences the principal object of their 
effi)rts ; and their collections, their institutions, their scientific 
works, have always borne precious fruits- — often, however, 
unacceptable to the founders. The missionaries — who went 
mostly from cloisters — have rendered immense service to 
* geography, anthropology, and indeed to most branches of know- 
ledge; and the truly beneficent, humanfe objects of some par- 
ticular orders or cloisters, such as the care of the sick, liberation 
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of captives, &c., have given them* the highest claim to gratitude 
and veneration. Finally, many particular monks ha^e been 
most gloriously distinguished, in all orders, and at all times, by 
virtue, true piety, talents, and zeal for the welfare of mankind. 
Monachism is condemned^ hovvrever, by philosophy and huma- 
nity. But the spirit only that is naturally or necessarily inherent 
in monachism, can determine our judgment ; and this spirit is 
discernable by the consideration that monachism requires the 
suppression of natural inclinations, and that its essence is 
affected piety 9 and the practice of works that bear the mark of 
sanctity. 

I. Nature is not oflfended with impunity, and suppressed powers 
open for themselves a destructive course. The monk, constrained 
to renounce the most agreeable sentiments, to be severe towards 
himself, and an enemy of pleasure, becomes easily inhuman 
towards others — intolerant, oppressive, without forbearance or 
compassion. Besides, he who has divested himself of vile man, 
is in danger of wandering as a visionary in celestial regions, or 
of sinking down into the grossest sensuality. He who has sub- 
jected'himself to the law of blind obedience, is in no less danger 
of adopting the despicable sentiments of slaves, and of losing the 
very idea of human dignity. 

II. An institution of affected piety and sanctity, based upon 
external works, can flourish only in a superstitious soil, and in a 
dark age. The monk, as such, is therefore necessarily an enemy 
to illumination and all liberal ideas. He may tolerate and even 
love erudition, he may respect the real sciences — but philosophy, 
in the empire of which monachism cannot prosper, is to him an 
abomination. For the same reason, he does not esteem the 
domestic and civil virtues, or those that ar§ purely human, be- 
cause he has renounced them himself, and finds it for his interest 
to suppress them, and commends and inculcates in their stead 
the sterile virtues of asceticism. A state where monachism 
prevails is closed to liberal culture of the mind, is closed to 
freedom, to ci^il fortune, and to the nobler destination of man. 



SECOND PERIOD. 

(utth pbriod of obneral hutory.) 
from charles jk until the close of the crubades^a. d. 800-1300. 



I. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

CHARACTER OF THE PERIOD. 

FsuDAUSM and hierarchy are the two principal relations 
around which^ as ipround a common centre of gravity, all oth^v 
tuQi, and which, as the dominant powers of that age, determine 
imperiously its general spirit in civil, religious, scientific and 
moral respects. 

Both feudalism and hierarchy, whatever their panegyrists may 
say of their excellept adaptation to the time, t. e. oi their bene- 
ficence to be acknowledged according to the then existing cir- 
cumstances — belong to the most deplorable phenomena in history. 

It must indeed have been an unfortMuate time, when even 
superstition became a benefit, when the power ofpriesU remained 
a desirable refuge, when ordeals were the best expedients against 
the stupidity or caprice of judges, when bounds were set to 
despotism by ignorance, when rudeness was the defence against 
immorality in politics and in private life, and obtuseness dimin* 
ished the sense of misery! The principal evil was that the 
people had everywhere lost freedom, and in truth were in utter 
want of a state of justice. On this account many other evils 
appear rriatively as advantages, because they mitigated or con- 
cealed that principal evil. But this appearance vanishes if they 
are regarded by themselves. In the lawless relation of nations 
and chiefs, subjugated or ruling by force of arms, the chain of 
feudal splendor and vassalage, which run through all conditions 
and parts of a country, from the throne to the hut, prevented per* 

Vol. n.— V U (im) 
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haps complete anarchy, or at least preserved the appearance of 
civil union. But how imperfect a substitute for that firmer and 
nobler tie of a common law and a common will, which unites 

* 

the members of a well organized state as such, and — ^whether 
under monarchical or republican forms— exhibits them as one 
moral person ! The prerogatives and power of the nobility — 
whether allodial or feudal — were indeed able to raise a barrier 
against royal tyranny ; but the nobles themselves as so many 
despots, could desolate the country at pleasure by intestine war, 
and trample with impunity upon the common people, who were 
abandoned to their mercy. It is the same case with the hierar- 
chy. It mitigated frequently the fury of passion by sacred 
authority, diminished the horrors of feudal wars by the inviola- 
bility of the spiritual empire, and overthrew the unjust power 
of great or petty tyrants by mediation or punition. But it 
excited passions also, kindled sacred wars, and was not less 
favorable to injustice than to justice, and even where it operated 
beneficially, demanded for the appearance of external liberty the 
sacrifice of the nobler liberty of mind, and often united with 
the temporal power against the rights of nations and of man. 
There remained to nations not one means of defence against such 
a formidable coalition of the throne with the altar; for science 
fled from the tumult of war, or was prostrated by fulmination ; 
-and among the degraded multitude, powerless by disunion, there 
operated no public opinion; and religious feeling was almost solely 
directed — ^mostly misdirected — by priests. Popular power was 
also restricted by poverty. Ignorant of the more refined enjoy- 
ments, patiently resigned to want, without security of property 
or person, how could men have been active, industrious, and 
devoted to commerce ? Thus the rust of rude manners became 
thicker from century to century ; only those virtues which are 
the natural ofifspring of an uncultivated state> and of indigence, 
improved by the sublime doctrine of Jesus Christ, remained visi- 
ble, and only jjare talents — they were, however, so much the 
more brilliant by their rareness, and the night by which they 
were surrounded — opened themselves a free course. The most 
precious, peculiar jewel of these times was chivalry ; an institu- 
tion which opposed with wonderful power rudeness and wicked- 
ness ; but according to its essence, the child of rudeness itself^ 
and which by its principal object, warfare against injustice, sup- 
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posed the last as. the predominant power; besides, is very much 
disposed to degenerate into strange deformity, which confuses 
the most important civil relations, finally, even in its greatest 
perfection, a dangerous fortification of the power of the nobility, 
and a line of separation, imposing by its sanctity, between the 
nobles and the people. 

The sad picture which we have sketched of this period, 
requires indeed some modification for the separate centuries as 
well as for separate parts of the historical theatre. There is 
observed, especially soon after the commencement of the crusades, 
a faint dawn, which proclaims the beginning of a gradual change 
for the better. We have had in view in our description only 
Europe, and particularly Grerman Europe, i. e. Central and 
Western Europe. The Northern and Eastern nations, however, 
are equal to the Western in barbarism, and indeed generally 
deeper than they, and inferior to them in moral worth. But the 
Byzantine empire pursues its own,sad career, approaching nearer 
and nearer to its dissolution. 

The flourishing civilization of the MoHammedans in the East 
afibrds a striking contrast in this period with the barbarism of 
Christendom. In its highest elevation, however, according to 
the destiny of Asia, it is obscured by the clouds of despotism, 
and has not that energetical principle of life peculiar to the 
European civilization, which aspires constantly to higher per- 
fection, and depends as much upon the spirit and sentiments of 
nations, as upon circumstances. The splendor of the Arabian 
civilization declines already in the present period, and at its close 
is almost extinguished by the Mongolian revolution. 

SUMMARY OF POUTICAL EVENTS. 

The imposing apparition of Charles the Oreat opens this 
period, and gives to the course of general destinies a new, long- 
observable direction. This monarch, rendered illustrious by so 
many exploits, so wonderfully favored by fate, or* rather serving 
as its instrument, is, according to the effects that proceeded from 
him, the chief figure for more than a century. In comparison 
with his vast dominions— they extended from the North Sea as far as 
Lower Italy, and from the Ebro as far as the Vistula and Theiss — 
all other European states became insignificant. Even after the 
early dismemberment of his empire, its separated parts retained 
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for a considerable time a common notion and a common centre 
of gravity, that was felt in a vaat sphere ; and indeed one party 
Germany 9 maintained as an inheritance from him the predomi- 
nant power in £urope during many centuries. His laws, 
although their spirit was not understood, and their letter neg- 
lected, are, however the basis, and the most important commen- 
tary of the later internal constitution of many states; atid 
by the restoration of the Western empire he has beeome a 
sovereign legislator for the political relations of Europe in dis- 
tant times. 

None of his descendants inherited the greatness of CJiarles ; a 
few generations after him his whole house perished — ^for the most 
part ignominiously — ^under the vengeance of fate ; but his empire 
was dismembered, at first (already under his grandsons 843), 
into the three principal states, Germany, Italy and France, 
afterwards into several other fragments, as the two Burgundies, 
Navarre and the kingdom of the Obodriti. 

After the many disorders and innumerable misfortunes which 
nations had experienced under the weak government of the 
Carlovingians, the power of Germany rose first under freely 
elected, native kings, and obtained a decided preponderance 
and acknowledged majesty by the permanent acquisition of the 
royal crowns of Italy and the Roman Empire under Otho M. 
This splendid and triple kingdom — which after the union of the 
two Burgundies comprised Germany, Italy and Arelat — ^was 
bounded on the west by the Rhone and Meuse, on the north, 
south and east mostly by the countries of the ancient Carlovin- 
gians ; with this difference, however, that on the east the doubt- 
ful dominion was determined, established and considerably 
enlarged ; and that besides the Wends, Bohemia, Poland and 
Hungary (but the two last only at times) acknowledged its 
supremacy. The rude policy of those times, and the spirit of 
feudalism, however, did not permit the members of this great 
body to be firmly united. Even the countries of Germany 
Proper were gradually converted by the increasing power of the 
royal vassals and greater dynasties into an irregular medley of 
governments, aspiring to independence, which the king was able 
to keep in subjection only by personal superiority in talents, 
courage, or in the hereditary power of his family. Q)ntacts with 
France, which was mostly hostile and always jealous, favored in 
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the provinces of Burgundy and Lorraine separation from Ger- 
many ; difference of origin and manners, recollection of pre- 
vious independence, and remoteness of situation, produced a 
similar efiect in the countries of the Wends and Slaves; and 
without the confusion which prevailed equally in foreign states, 
and still more without the distinguished personal worth of the 
greater part of the German kings — in which respect the history 
of (xermany eclipses that of all other countries — ignominy and 
dissolution would have been almost inevitably the early fate of 
this shapeless body politic. 

But the union of the royal crown of Germany with Italy, and 
the dignity of Roman emperor, remained the most difficult — 
although the most brilliant — ^relation. This important relation 
presents, especially in a political respect, two very different 
points of view. The possession of the rich plains of Lombardy, 
supremacy over the states of the Church, and besides — under the 
later Hohenstaufen — the dominion over the fertile countries of 
Naples and Sicily, deserved indeed to be regarded as precious 
jewelsr compensating for the greatest efforts to attain them, as 
inexhaustible treasuries and arsenals, as worthy trophies and 
firm bulwarks of German power and splendor. But the Roman 
empire, from the great recollections that were associated vrith 
its name, contained the legitimate claim to the first rank among 
all the western powers, and indeed an apparent title to the 
empire of the world. All these possessions, however, were 
rather apparent and nominal than real. As nature has separated 
Germany and Italy by eternal limits, so it has also severed the 
nations by the permanent partition-wall of diflferent generic and 
climatic characters. The untutored, passionate policy of the 
German emperors, which was sustained by the force of arms 
alone, was utterly unable to remove these contrasts or prevent 
their unhappy results. Thus the Transalpine conquerors were 
always despised by the hun&bled Italians as foreign barbarians, 
hated by them as victorious enemies ; and the possession of the 
country was never any other than a military possession, preca- 
rious, and constantly dependant upon force of arms. The coro- 
nation of every new emperor was a military expedition, every 
step was rendered difficult by open warfare, or more dangerous 
treachery, and every corner of Italy was drenched with (Jerman 
blood. 
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Besides all this, there tvas the more particular relation \«rith 
the pope. The bishop of Rome and the sovereign protector of 
the Roman church, the sacerdotal regent of the state of the 
Church, and its civil ruler, the western patriarch and the virestem 
emperor, or according to bolder pretensions, the spiritual head 
of the Christians, and the temporal Lord of the World, had so 
many points of jealous or hostile contact against one another in 
all these relations, that, from the general situation of things, the 
most violent conflict, and indeed a contest for life and death, 
was inevitable. This war was carried on for centuries, with all 
the arms that the reciprocal position of the two afforded, but 
with decided superiority on the part of the pope, who not only 
terrified a fanatical world by the thunder of excommunication, 
but excited, protected, and employed against the emperor vnth 
success, as instruments, the earthly interests of love for freedom, 
of personal hatred, and ambition. Hence it happened, that, when 
the Saxon emperors had apparently established their dominion 
by repeated and dearly purchased victories, and the Frankish 
Henry (HI.) had exercised it, the son of the last succumbed 
ignominiously and deplorably in the unequal contest, and that 
the heroic Hohenstaufen after a long, glorious resistance, came 
to the sadest end, a warning example to their successors in the 
empire ; so that none of them ventured to assert the rights of 
the empire with equal zeal ; that the kingdom of Italy became an 
antiquated title, and the Roman empire scarcely more than a 
name. In their vain efforts to attain this supremacy, the 
German emperors had not only lavished the national power of 
Germany, but also sacrificed their authority at home to the 
venal assistance of their vassals. Their dominion itself over 
Germany had become hardly more than a rank of honor, and at 
the close of this period — whilst some German princes have the 
independence of kings — the German body politic, which has no 
common soul, no energetic central l^wer, is almost without 
weight in the political balance. 

The same relation between the emperor and pope became 
also the principal basis for the political formation of Italy. This 
country had withdrawn itself earlier from the dominion of the 
Carlovingians ; some of its great men aspired to wear the royal 
crown, and even that of the emperors. But Italy was too 
discordant within itself to escape foreign dominion. After bloody 
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revolutions, and much vicissitude in virarfare, the greater part 
of the principalities formed from the dismemberment of the 
Carlovingian inheritance, disappeared; and Italy submitted to 
the Germans. Without the pope^ national hatred and feudal 
anarchy would undoubtedly have severed again these ties; but 
the collision between the throne and the altar favored and - 
accelerated this separation, and gave duration and character to 
the new order of things. Rome became for the second time 
empress of the world. For after the pope had overcome the 
emperor, no prince, no king, dared to make any resistance 
I against him, and Christendom received with reverence its laws 

and rights from the Vatican. The authority of the pope, 
however, was much less respected in Italy itself. It is true, he 
had obtained feudal supremacy over the beautiful kingdom, 
which the Normans had established in Naples and Sicily, upon 
the ruins of the Arabian and Greek dominion, and defended his 
immediate province, the State of the Churchy for which he was 
indebted to the donation of Pipin and Charles the Great, as well 
^ as possible from the iniquities of the time : but here as well as 

I there he was often severely afflicted by the refractory spirit of 

his vassals and their superiority in secular arms, and the world 
witnessed the singular spectacle of a power, that was irresistible 
at a distance, and contemned in its vicinity. 

In the countries of Lombardy, which, from their position and 
relations, feared most the emperor's power, there resounded first, 
amidst the hostile shouts of the two conflicting powers, the noble 
cry of freedom. It proceeded from the cities, which discerned 
immediately their natural protector in the pope, as the opponent 
of their formidable sovereign. There arose a large number of 
republics^ which were rich by commerce, powerful by a common 
spirit, and afforded an alluring example at a distance — even for 
the nations beyond the Alps. On the contrary, many lords, who 
were alarmed at the progi^ss of civil rights, attached themselves 
to the emperor. Many particular cities, which had quarrels 
with other cities, or particular parties among the nobility and 
people adhered also to the emperor. Thus all Italy was gra- 
dually divided by the dissension of the Guelphs (adherents of the 
pope) and Ghihdlines (adherents of the emperor) into two political 
parties, which, confusedly intermingled, brought bloody war and 
intestine disorder into almost all the countries, communities and 
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families, dtiring some centuries, prevented by their internal 
quarrel participation in external affairs,— occasioned by their 
various success manifold division of the country, and the won- 
derful mixture of freedom and absolute power in this remarkable 
peninsula. 

Whilst polygarchy was gaining ground in Germany, and 
freedom in Italy, in France the system of monarchy or con- 
eentrated power prevailed. It is true that in the time of 
the Carlovii^ans the relations of this country were the 
same as in the two first; but the dominion of the unworthy 
descendants of CJiarles in this country, longer than any where 
else, showed that the French people were inclined to hereditary 
monarchy; and after the elevation of Hugh Capet, whose house 
never lost the sceptre, the hist<»7 of France took a course 
entirely opposite to that of the history of Grermany. The 
German Idngs had directed thdr masculine and bold spirits to 
great enterprises abroad, but neglected the mterests of their 
own country, especially the fcH^tification of their power, in the 
consciousness of their imperial elevation. The kings of France, 
without such imposing dignity, surrounded by insolent vassab, 
ami destitute of sufficient coercive power, strove first, and, 
indeed, almost exclusively, to increase their military forces, and 
pursued this plan with, that persevering policy which is the 
natural arm of the weak. Thus their attention was diverted 
from foreign afiairs, and where they engaged in them it was 
generally done — as in the often repeated wars of Lorraine — ^with 
striking weakness. The difficulty of their domestic relations 
increased this weakness. For when a duke of Normandy, which 
already under the Carlovingians fell into the power of thjs 
enemy, therefore a vassal and peer of France, conquered 
England, and afterwards the rich inheritance of Guienne fell to 
the same hostile crown, the French king saw himself threatened 
in his own kingdom by such imminent danger, in the north and 
south, that he was obliged to renounce all other plans to insure 
his own preservation. He carried on war with England, how* 
ever, not without success; danger rallied the French around 
their sovereign, and the effect of the royal power, which had 
been fortified by Louis VI. and Philip Augustus, was already 
distinctly discovered. This was still more perceptible under the 
brilliant reigns of Louis IX. and Philip the Fair. 
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Spain was a world by itself. The Christian kingdoms of Leon* 
Castille, Navarre, Aragon and Portugal, which had risen gra- 
dually, exhausted their forces, partly in wars amoi^ themsdves, 
partly against the Moors, who retreated more and mcnre. They 
participated, however, passively and involuntarily, in the revoiti- 
tions of northern Africa, the movements of which generally 
reached tlie peninsula. They participated equally— especially 
Navarre-^in the English and French wars, on account of thdr 
relations as neighbouring powers, and also in the a&in o[ 
Italy — ^Aragon, in particular, which was ambitious to acquire 
Sveign dominion. 

England enjoyed under Alfred M. a short period of prosperity. 
After many devastations, the Danes conquered the whole country. 
Sat they did not retain it long. A new conqueror, William of 
Normandy, cpn^posed the bleeding kingdom with a heavy sceptce. 
After repeated storms the house of Plantagenet ascended the 
throne with Henry II., confirmed it by large possessions in 
France, and by the recent conquest of Ireland. Internal 
troubles, occasioned by the conflicting interests of the royal 
power and the people, who were striving for liberty, prevented 
the success of foreign wars. The superiority of France was 
Mif as well as the dangerous vicinity of Scotland. 

The name of the Normans became celebrated by their con* 
quests and depredations. En their native country, barbarism 
and dissension prevented the rise of a powerful kingdom. 
Denmark, however, — ^to which Norway sometimes belcmged-^ 
was finrmidable under Canute M. and the two Waldemars. 
Sweden remained a long time divided, and was of no great 
political importance until the close of this period. 

Russia, which, under the princes of the family of Rurik, began 
to rise from barbarism, was plunged back into it by the sword 
of the Mongols. Europe knew little of this great country and 
its inhabitants. 

The history of the Wends, the Bohemians, Moravians, and 
for the most part, that of the Poles, is connected with the history 
of Germany, and unimportant except in this connexion. 

Of the hordes that immigrated from Asia into the countries of 
the Euxine and Danube, the Hungarians are the most important: 
at first the scourge of Germany, afterwards its vassals, they 
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regained finally their independence, and were always dangerous, 
as unquiet neighbours. 

The Bulgari, Chasari, Pecinaci, Comani, &c., continued their 
desolating expeditions, and ruled by turns over the bleeding 
countries. Their most important relations were with Russia 
and the Byzantine empire. 

This last sinks.more and more into lethargy ; but its political 
life is restored for a short time by the Crusades, in which it takes 
a great part, actively and passively. 

At the commencement of this period, the throne of the Abbas- 
sides continued to stand far-ruling and brilliant at Bagdad, 
although the odious race of the Ommiades ruled in independent 
majesty at Cordova. But, according to the forever-returning 
destinies of the Asiatic empires, the great caliphate became 
languid, and its political principle of life died, at first in the 
remoter provinces, and finally in the heart itself. Out of the 
provinces that were detached from the empire by the rebellion 
of governors, barbarian mercenaries, or common adventurers, 
new states were formed, new centres of military and political 
intercourse of nations, operating more or less remotely, estab- 
lished; and at length the fifty-sixth successor of the prophet 
was trampled to death under the feet of the Mongolian horses, 
and the caliphate destroyed. 

Among the many new states that were formed out of the ruins 
of the Arabian empire in Africa and Asia, that of the Fatemites, 
founded already in the tenth century, was the most remarkable, 
and in which, by the claim of its founder to the dignity of 
caliph, religious dissensions were associated with political. But 
many other dynasties arose to brilliant, although generally 
transitory, magnificence, upon the extensive coast of northern 
Africa, and upon that of the Ocean, and in Spain. 

In Asia, the Turkish states attract principally our attention 
by their extensive influence, and the permanent importance of 
the Turkish name. Since the sixth century, the history of Asia 
is filled vnih the glory and terror of that far-sounding name. 
But the theatre and circumstances of the operation — although 
generally barbarous, and for the most part destructive — of this 
great nation, composed of numerous tribes, were very different. 
The Chinese annals make mention of a Turkish empire, existing 
in the most remote times, in the mountainous deserts of the 
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^ItaL The formidable hordes of the Chasarii Hungarians 
(Ungri), Petscheneges, and others, are supposed to have come 
from the bosom of this empire. Many others, remaining near to 
their home, wandered about, mostly under the far-spread name 
of Turcomans, in the steppes to the east of the Caspian Sea, — a 
part also to the west— bearing arms usually against the states 
of Central Asia, and often in their pay. The later Abbassides 
formed their guards principally out of Turkish captives and 
mercenaries, gave their favorite commanders the government of 
vast countries, to others the dignity of Emirs and Vizers. The 
many thrones \Vhich we see rise, together or in succession, in the 
countries of the caliphate, were erected in part by these pro- 
moted slaves, in part by the leaders of free hordes, in conse- 
quence of rebellion or war, and were overthrown, as they had 
arisen. The kingdoms of the 6aznevides,Seldjukides, Charisse- 
mites, Atabekes, Kurdes, Mamelukes, and many others, belong 
to this number. 

Even the Mongols, whose desolating dominion embraced 
almost all Asia, and a third part of Europe, are a Turkish horde, 
or a horde subject to the Turks. In the thirteenth century there • 
arose, from the desert of Cobi, the most fearful storm that ever 
desolated the world. Under Genghis-Khan and his sons, the 
demi-human Mongols fell like a lavine upon countries, prostrated 
a hundred thrones, and erected over their ruins their ovm 
immense empire, the greatest, the most terrible, by blood and 
desolation, in history. Each oi^e of the four principal chanates, 
into which this enormous whole was soon separated — such as 
China, or East- Asia, Iran, or Central Asia, Dschagatai, or the 
Steppe-countries of High-Asia (Turan), and Kipzak, or Northern 
Asia, with Russia, was too large, and the two last were in too 
barbarous a condition (these fiends were civilized only in China) 
to remain without further revolutions. We shall see these take 
place in the next period, especially the most important one of 
Dschagatai, and the deplorable state in which Asia has remained 
since, consummated. 

The Crusades, which commenced at the close of the eleventh 
century, had the most powerful influence upon the greater part 
of the states in the East and West. There was as yet no more 
remarkable spectacle than they. 

These expeditions were undertaken on account of a religious 
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ides, not from polUiccd motives. They will not, therefore^ be 
appreciated in a political point of view. However, the shock of 
such emmnous forces, the march of such powerfal armied, the 
long and obstinate maintenance of a distant country, the attempt 
to estabMsh a line of communication upon various routes by land 
and water, in the nortb and south, with Jerusalem, and finally, 
the frustration of all these plans, produced necessarily important 
political results. What were they T 

All Europe arose in arms — "as if unhinged, in Order to 
precipitate itself upon Asia," struggled for nearly two centuries 
with its extreme ttnd combined power — and obtained nothing 
but the precarious possession of a smaH extent of coast, main- 
tained it with difficulty, amidst great disorders and constant 
danger, and finally lost it forever. Several crowned heads, 
many great princes and lords, the flower of the chivalry of all 
countries, and miUions of common warriors fell as victims of this 
great cause, upon which immense treasures were also spent, and 
ttot one foot of this ctearly purchased country was retained ; and 
the hereditary enemy of the Christian name, instead of being 
enfeebled by a two hundred years' war, was more formidable at 
its close than ever; the Greek empire, for the protection of 
which the Ousades Were commenced, was at first strengthened 
by new acquisitions of territory, but soon harassed, and indeed 
overthrown by the Grusaders themselves, and, after its restora- 
tion, abandoned without defence to the Turks ; in Asia, finally, 
many destructive blows were given to Turkish and Arabian 
states, many sanguinary revolutions occasioned or promoted ; but 
the bulwai^ against the Mongols was weakened by this very 
distraction, and the broad foundation laid for the rise of the 
Ottoman power : — these are the external effects of the Crusades, 
which form so great a contrast with the object and means, and 
justify apparently the severe judgment of a celebrated author : 
^* that thus the only enterprise, in which all the nations of Europe 
have ever united, and which they have pursued with equal perse- 
verance and zeal, has served merely for a striking monument of 
' human folly." 

But the foilure of the principal object of such great movements, 
which is easily explained by a glance at a map, and by weighing 
impartially the physical, military, political, and moral forces of 
the eonflieting parties, and by a careful consideration of the 
unavoidable and insurmountable difficulties and obstacles, from 
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the nature of th^ enterprise, and the situation of the world at 
that time, — the failure of the principal citject or the immediate 
effect of the crusades, ought not to determine our judgment con- 
cernii^ this undertaking. This is to be appreciated rather 
according to its motive^ according to its jpiri^, and according to 
its mediate coMeqttences, which we shall do hereafter. 



aVIUZATION. 



THE SYSTEM OF CHIVALRY. 

Iw an age when the power of nobles and priests triumphs, when 
nations are sunk in slavery and darkness, when states are dissolved 
into numerous petty despotisms, when the rust of barbarism 
grows thicker from century to century, and the voice of 
humanity and reason is drowned in constant tumult of arms, or 
in the thunder of the anathema — ^then is the picture of civiliza- 
tion sad, but nevertheless instructive in its sadness. If a nation 
is overtaken in its earliest eJBR>rt8 towards social civilization by 
the worst corruption of society, and the sinister fruits of an arti- 
ficial degeneracy, the observer is terrified by the monstrosity of 
such a combination, as well as by the hopelessness of such a 
condition, and a mirror of fearful warning is presented to all 
coming generations. Such is the character of the present period* 
Nations had hardly escaped the hardships and crimes of a per- 
fectly rude state, when they sunk again under the weight of an 
artificial-— of a double despotism (that of feudal aristocracy and 
the hierarchical) ; they were obliged to bear the heaviest burdens 
of political relations, without receiving the blessings of civil 
society or the improved state of man. 

But in such a gloomy state of social relations, the germs of a 
better order of things were slumbering. They were there con- 
cealed, perceived perhaps by none, and they were developed, 
fostered intentionally by a few, upon the wb<;de less through the 
merit of these men, than by a wonderful providence, or by the 
course of general events. 

Besides Christianity, which gave the origin or formation for 
the most part to the fidlowing relations, besides the ruins of 
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ancient literature, which elevated perhaps the spirit of the 
Europeans, as they awoke from their slumber, there were three 
causes in particular which produced such a happy revolution : 
Chivalry, the particular interests of cities, and the Crusades. 
We shall speak of the two last in another place, for the sake of 
order, and here only of Chivalry. 

At all times violence and wickedness have conspired against 
justice and innocence. At all times the good have found them- 
selves obligated, and indeed have expressly united, to mitigate 
human misery, to sustain justice, and to preserve innocence. The 
magnitude of evil in the middle ages, the dissolution of social 
ties by anarchy and club-law, required and justified a more 
energetic remedy. When it is permitted to take up the sword 
to maintain one's own rights, and even to gratify his ambition 
or passions, he who arms himself for the defence of others' rights, 
and for the public protection of innocence, cannot incur any 
censure. Where the tribunals of justice afford no redress, the 
oppressed must have recourse to the protection of individuals. 
To keep one's word voluntarily, where the tribunals are without 
force, becomes a duty so much the more sacred. 

In this— consequently in the evil itself — ^lies the first germ of 
chivalry, as its most natural and eflicacious remedy. Circum- 
stances and the general spirit of the time, gave it a more definite 
formation. The gratitude of those who were delivered fi*om 
oppression, the respect which even the wicked paid to the 
champion of justice and innocence, the agreeable sentiments 
which compensated acts of generosity, encouraged exceedingly 
to an activity, which corresponded with^the predominant inclina- 
tion to bear arms,* and gave an acceptable support to the proud 
pretensions of the nobles. Bravery has always been regarded 
by warlike nations as the ornament of man, and especially as an 
indispensable test of nobility. Now the more beautiful idea came 
into vogue : generosity is the companion of valour, and it is the 
duty of the strong to protect the weak. But ideas have more power 
than laws. If a person thought it his duty to restrain injustice, 
every violation of justice on his own part, appeared necessarily so 
much the more disgraceful. The just detest a lie, as the instru- 
ment of deceit, and the strong despise it as cowardice. Truth 
and fidelity, fidelity as firm as a rock, are the most sacred virtues. 
Without them there is no honour, and honour is the most precious 
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possession of the knight. The dignity of this character impresses 
also the stamp of nobility upon the external deportment ; prac- 
tice of philanthropy disposes to affability, and fear of committing 
injustice teaches us to be cautious, indulgent, and agreeable in 
society. A higher consecration is given to all duties by religion ; 
the spirit of the middle ages required this consecration for all the 
more important relations, and the Christian religion, as the instruct- 
ress of justice and compassion, harmonised most beautifully vrith 
the principal obligations of chivalry — purified and consecrated 
them. This devotion was soon fostered by external ceremonies, 
and the dubbing of a knight resembled the solemn admission of a 
person into the religious orders. Whoever aspired to the dignity 
of knight was obliged to perform the office of an esquire, a kind 
of noviciate, and the king himself was no more than a knight. 

It is not in the power, however, of any human institution to 
alter the nature of man. Chivalry neither destroyed the incli- 
nation to vdckedness, nor selfishness, nor passions. But it set up 
justice, humanity, and honour as the high marks to which human 
efforts should be directed, confirmed the power of moral precepts 
by conventional sanction, rendered homage to every virtue, stig- 
matized vice, which, wherever it was found, appeared at least to 
be a violation of rules or a culpable transgression of positive 
duty. Notwithstanding all the excrescences .which deformed 
it, especially in later times, those excellent fundamental traits 
remain perceptible, and, whether distorted by fanatical excess, 
or abused by wickedness or hypocrisy, its true character is 
always noble and great. 

Chivalry, yielding to the different spirit of the times, has 
ceased to exist, but its consequences have remained. Much of 
the refinement in the tone of society, much of the delicacy in 
friendship and love, the sacred observance of the word of honour 
even among those who deride the duties of morality, and princi- 
pally the traits of humanity and generosity, which mitigate 
sometimes the destructive fury of war, the horrors of the battle- 
field — are indeed mostly legacies or echoes of the age of 
chivalry. 

LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 

The laws consisted for the most part only of customs, estab- 
lished by circumstances, or the decision of common sense, which 
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were occasionally collected, and if approved, invested with pub- 
lic authority. Political and civil laws were not strictly distin* 
guished. The criminal laws were still to be diaracteriaed by 
composUicfH. The accurate determination of the Wekrgdd and 
the Peace-money according to the dignity of the vk>lated per* 
sons and the degrees of violation, withouit a vmto/ gradation, 
indicate^ certainly a rudeness of ideas ; it prevented however the 
atlnirarf decisions of tribunah, which should be regarded as 
profound wisdom. 

In Germany, the cities, as the natural {muds of jurtice, were 
the first to make collections of laws. The provincial collections, 
such as the Saxon, Suabian and imperial codes, were made in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. These provincial laws 
prevailed everywhere. There were few general laws of the 
empire* The rising sovereignty of the country occasioned this. 

But some other laws that appeared in this period, the authority 
of which was general, or extended at least over many countries, 
are more important than all the provincial or national legislations. 
Hhe feudal law, the Reman law, and the canonical* 

Of the Roman law we have spoken already im the former 
period. Its use was never entirely extinct in the c€Hmtries-of 
the Western empire, especially what relates to the Imperial law 
and the Institutes. The authority of the Pandects, on the con- 
trary, was &pst renewed by the emperor Lothaire IL Imerius 
(Werner) delivered lectures at that time to a large number of 
students upon this law in the university of Bologna, and by4hat 
means brought it into use. The emperc^: Lothaire favored its 
study. His successorsh— peroeivuig how excellently this law 
supported their ambitious pretenaioiMh^besto wed likewise their 
favor Kpon it, and thus the law, which at first was only a custom- 
ary one, or a usage of tribunals, but afterwards a code solemnly 
recognised, arose to dominion in the German countries, and in 
the greater part of the West 

The feudal law was a Accessary result of the predominant feudal 
system. Such important, such general relations could not long 
remain without a legal direction or determination. Customs, at 
first the only source of the feudal rights, traced the course also 
for the feudal laws ; these gave to customs a more definite form, 
and established them more firmly. 

The dominion of the canonical law was much more extensive 
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and important in its results ; for this legislation not only united 
the clergy more closely in all countries belonging to the Roman 
churchy and formed them into a real political commonwealth — 
which existed in all states separately, and extended over all 
together, — but also produced principally or confirmed the subor- 
dination of the civil condition and the civil power to the clerical 
body. 

All this would have scarcely taken place, unless an energetic 
central poWer had been formed in the bosom of the Church, 
which, by rallying the spiritual forces under one banner, by 
applying them in one direction, facilitated its victory over the 
secular power. This great work was accomplished by the pope, 
and the ecclesiastical law, according to its most essential dispo- 
sitions, became a mere papal law. This was effected principally 
by a spurious book ; a collection of pretended decretals of the 
popes during the first six centuries, under the venerable name 
of Isidorus, B. of Seville (t636), composed by an impostor (pro- 
bably about the middle of the ninth century), and by the favor 
of the universal ignorance of that barbarous age, not without 
artifice and force, but especially by the perseverance and fortune 
of P. Nicholas I. (t867), obtruded upon Christendom as a genu- 
ine historical monument, and upon the Roman church as valid 
law. In this collection appeared those proud pretensions, which 
the relations of these times first permitted the clergy in general 
and the pope in particular to make, as already proclaimed and 
freely exercised by the earliest popes. After a feeble resistance 
the Christians of the West received this work of imposture, and 
thus the elevation of the spiritual class over the secular, as well 
as the supreme legislative and judicial power of the pope, was 
established upon a durable foundation. These principles, which 
were successfully maintained, were constantly confirmed by fre- 
quent practice, and were finally proclaimed without any appre- 
hension in the form of laws. 

The monk Gratian, professor in the university of Bologna, 
compiled about 1150 a collection of ecclesiastical laws, mostly 
in such a spirit, under the title of *' concordia discordantium 
canonum.*^ It obtained soon, by the approbation of the pope and 
the silence of the secular powers, a legal authority. Later (1230), 
Raimond de Penna Forti published, by the order of Gregory IX., 
a collection of papal ordinances in five books, called "Libri Deere- 
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tales^^ to which Boniface VIII. added the sixth book. These two 
collections, as well as the " Decretum" of Gratian, are the prin- 
cipal parts of the canonical code in force at the present day, 
which received some additions in the following period. This 
canonical law is undeniably preferable to the Roman civil law — 
and still more to the barbarous national laws of that time — ^in 
many things — in equity, humanity, suitableness and distinctness 
of dispositions. It is not, however, to be appreciated here pro- 
perly in this point of view, but according to its general effects, 
and according to the spirit of those relations, wh|ch it was 
designed to establish or to confirm. 

THE JUDICIARY.— PRIVATE WARS. 

Charles M.^ considering the administration of justice as an 
essential duty, or as a prerogative of the throne, commissioned 
his officers, the earls, also the noble-bailifls, to preside in courts 
of justice; the missus dominicus presided in the supreme court, 
and the emperor himself received the highest appeal. But after 
the feudal system had everywhere produced a division of govern- 
ment, every lord claimed jurisdiction over his vassals, the land- 
holders over their feofees and serfs ; and the king, as such, had 
scarcely any jurisdiction. He exercised it, however, under a 
special title in his own domains, as king over the immediate 
vassals of the throne, and maintained at times, as well as circum- 
stances permitted, concurrent or supreme jurisdiction in or over 
the countries and tribunals of vassals and lords of the soil. 

As long as the naturally good manners, the honesty and truth 
of the old Germans continued to prevail among the nations 
of the West, the rude simplicity of an unlearned system of juris- 
diction would suffice for their wants. But in proportion as 
depravation and moral corruption were mingled with barbarism, 
the judges were deprived of the aid which the simplicity, sin- 
cerity, and conscientiousness of the parties to be judged, had 
formerly afforded. In civil, and still more in criminal causes, 
the want was felt of a regular manner of giving evidence which 
would prevent witnesses from withholding evidence or testifying 
felsely. Written testimonies were rare, on account of the general 
ignorance of writing. Evidences were often defective or sus- 
picious, on account of the exaggerated ideas of the obligation of 
assistance, which relatives and vassals were under to relatives. 
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lords, or fellow-vassals. The prevalent immorality had long 
since destroyed the force of verbal promises. But oaths, which 
were required for their confirmation — with whatever solemnity 
they were united, and whatever number of persons was required 
to take auxiliary oaths — lost their sancity by too frequent use ; 
and impunity in their violation encouraged perjury. 

The perception of this abuse, and the insufficiency of any ^ 
human means to prevent it, suggested finally the idea of appeal- 
ing to God himself, that is to say, God himself was summoned 
to testify for justice and truth, either by direct assistance, or by 
interrupting the course of nature in favor of him who maintained 
the truth. Superstition devised many different manners of pro- 
ducing these divine proofs or judgments of God, and the laws 
prescribed them. The lives, honour and fortunes of men were 
thus made dependent upon blind chance, or artifice and secret 
arts, and were no where so much endangered as before the tri- 
bunals which should have protected them. But even the ordeals 
had their defenders ! 

But the most favorite species of these judgments, and that 
which, at least between adverse parties of the nobles, superseded 
almost all others, was the judicial duel. As confidence in the 
justice of his cause mspires the combatant with courage, and a 
bad conscience, on the contrary, usually renders him timid ; so, 
perhaps, of all other ordeals, the single combat between the 
principal persons of the contest, might deserve an indulgent or 
favorable judgment. But it was abused even to extravagance. 
It superseded every other kind of proof. The genuineness of a 
document, that was produced, was to be tested by the sword. 
The witness was obliged to corroborate his evidence by the 
sword ; the judge himself was obliged to fight in order to justify 
the sentence he had pronounced. Relatives, friends and vassals 
of the parties were obliged to be ready also for combat. Others 
entered the lists for those, who, on account of their rank, sex, 
age, or on account of -corporal infirmities were incapacitated to 
fight. The tribunal was converted into a real arena. No art 
was, therefore, more noble, more necessary, more generally 
esteemed, than the art of arms. Without it there was no 
security from every insult, violence and outrage. Arms were 
the only protection in the bosom of peace, and in the sanctuary 
of justice. To what was the noble youth to devote himself but 
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to the art of arms ? Virtue, justice and science, were of no avail 
against the sword. 

But feuds operated still more banefully ; they destroyed all 
civil prosperity, and even annihilated the principle of civil union. 

The right of self-revenge, participation in it, as the right and 
duty of the relatives of the injured person, and even the 
hereditary transmission of this duty according to the order of 
succession, viQXQ ideas among the ancient German nations — the 
result of their lax union and untamed barbarism, — that prevailed 
generally, were put in practice without opposition, and some- 
times even recognised by law. The first twilight of an improved 
state of society led, however, to the restriction or repression 
of those destructive rights. Composition was substituted for 
unlimited private revenge ; the Wehrgeld, that was fixed by law 
or by the magistrate, efiaced the private ofience ; by the pay 
ment of a certain sum of money the offender obtained public 
protection. 

But the ties of civil union were still more relaxed than before, 
by the spirit of feudalism ; personal obligations were still more 
extended and confirmed, the pride and arrogant pretensions of 
the great were cherished and strengthened. Whoever had a 
band of vassals at his command, whose first and almost sole 
obligation of service consisted in bearing arms, despised the 
authority of tribunals, as well as the restriction prescribed by 
law. Every noble — for he who had no vassals might raise a 
strong force of relatives, friends and domestics, — even the more 
eminent of the clergy, as they were' in possession of all the 
prerogatives of nobles, claimed the right of feuds, and the terrible 
state of war of all against all, the curse of the lawless freedom 
of nature, arose now, and was established for centuries in the 
bosom of civil society, and was as destructive to those who did 
not participate in this strife, as to those who did. 

The intolerable calamities which these private wars brought 
upon nations, their prejudicial influenqe upon the authority of 
kings, and their manifest contradiction to the spirit of that 
divine doctrine which was proclaimed by the Church, occasioned 
numerous attempts and efforts to remedy this evil, or at least to 
diminish its destructiveness. But these ordinances of civil power, 
in particular the numerous edicts for the abolition of feuds, 
remained for the most part unobserved. The spirit of anarchy 
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and insolent club-law defied military power. The authority of 
the Church was somewhat more efficacious. The audacious 
disturbers of peace were already early threatened with eccle- 
siastical punishments. Finally, in the eleventh century, first in 
France, afterwards in other countries, " the peace of God," 
(treuga Dei,) was announced under the authority of councils and 
the pope, by which it was ordered under the severest penalties to 
abstain from bearing arms, every week, from Thursday evening 
until Monday morning, to solemnise the days that were sanctified 
by the Passion and Resurrection of Christ, and thus not only 
feuds received a salutary interruption, civil and rural affairs a 
free sphere of action, but also a favorable opportunity was often 
presented for reconciliation and the establishment of a lasting 
peace. But this expedient, also, although the most efficacious 
of all, produced only a partial or precarious alleviation. 

The picture of the manners of this period is also sketched by 
the relations hitherto developed. We can easily imagine, that 
the spirit of war and wild anarchy prevented the prevalence of 
mild manners, that the nobles, in their solitary castles, built 
upon rocks, sunk into rudeness or gross debauchery, the common 
people, under the yoke of bondage, into brutality, or into cow- 
ardly, joyless submission, that the want of a taste for the arts, 
and a knowledge of the sciences, permitted none of the nobler 
enjoyments of life, and that suppressed powers of mind, the 
moral sentiments of man, which were abused and insulted by the 
pride of the nobility, and by priestcraft, were converted into 
sad deformities or odious excrescences. Chivalry alone, with 
its fairer flowers, which it produced under propitious circum- 
stances, and the more tasteful magnificence, which was revived 
at some courts towards the close of this period, and, above all, 
the restoration of cities, and the revival of a diversity of civil 
relations, contributed to polish this rude age, and occasioned the 
transition to the more social and refined tone of modern times. 

Precious virtues, however, flourished even in the centuries of 
the deepest rudeness, which are seldom or never found in more 
refined times. Domestic virtues— especially among females — 
hospitality, tempersLnce, unassuming honesty, self-denying phi- 
lanthrophy, are found among the better portion of all classes in 
many pleasing and touching traits. The numerous misfortunes 
of the times, the never-ceasing storm of the external world, 
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induced the afflicted to enter into themselves, to direct their 
mental eyes towards heaven ; and faithful simplicity and devout 
confidence produced consolations, noble flowers of life, and 
moral powers, which the proudest philosophy might envy to the 
collier. 

INTERCOURSE OF NATIONS AND COMMERCE. 

The horrors qi desolation, which came over Europe in the 
train of the migrating swarms of barbarian nations, bringing 
sudden death to the arts of peace, and to all friendly intercourse, 
had now ceased to rage; but the permanent relations which 
resulted from them, — the degradation of the common people into 
bondage or complete slavery, the establishment of the law of 
the strongest, the general prevalence of barbarian customs — 
manifested their sad influence by constantly paralyzing industry 
and the trades, in excluding almost every profession, except that 
of arms, in increasing infinitely hostile relations, and in dimin- 
ishing extremely friendly relations; in destroying intercourse, 
on the one hand, by poverty, and by circumstances that forced 
its cessation, on the other, by the utter ignorance of the conve- 
niences and more refined enjoyments of life. 

Even nature participated in this wild, uncultivated state of 
man, and manifested, in the sad aspect of countries, the vices of 
civil society. Italy even, the garden of Europe, had become 
full of forests and marshes. Wolves howled in -the wilderness, 
where once were fertile fields and a happy population. It was 
still worse beyond the Alps. Vast tracts of country lay desolate 
in all the provinces. They were not only without cultivators, 
but they^ had no proprietors ; the right of occupation found 
ample room. Those grounds that were occupied were used for 
pastur>age, rather than for agriculture, and frequently only for 
the chase, which was not merely an amusement, but a means of 
subsistence for the nobles. A single unfavorable season, the 
least desolation of war, every unexpected passage of troops, 
produced famine. For the earth was cultivated hardly enough 
for the most pressing wants. Commerce and the trades were in 
a condition equally bad, or still worse. The common people, in 
their poverty, sought to satisfy their wants, each by the labor 
of his untutored hand. The greater proprietors had bondmen 
upon their estates, who were artisans that sufficed for their 
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simple domestic wants and those of husbandry. There were 
yet very few cities in one half of Europe ; those that remained 
from ancient times had generally lost all their former splendor, 
and the sphere of industrial activity was very small in all of 
them. 

Thus there was a want of the first basis or objects of com- 
merce, of the raw materials, not less than of the products of 
manufactories, but all the conditions were wanting also, 
which are indispensable for national intercourse. Security of 
rights, peace in the interior, and externally even reciprocal 
acquaintance. 

Yet amidst so many difficulties, obstacles, and dangers, com- 
merce sustained itself, and made even important progress, as 
soon as, and wherever by the least favor of circumstances, its 
prosperity was rendered possible. 

Great commercial activity and lucrative industry, were found* 
particularly in all the countries where the Arabians ruled. 
Spain was never more populous, possessed never more flourishing 
agriculture, and more active industry, than in the time of the 
Arabians. In the East, the prosperity of the arts of peace was 
first interrupted, and commerce paralyzed, by the Turks and 
Mongols. 

The Normans were in the north what the Arabians were later 
in the south. They were celebrated, from the ninth century, 
by geographical discoveries in the north and east. ' 

These distoveries encouraged the commercial spirit of the 
nation, and extended its influence to a great distance. The 
Normans, in common with the Wends, who had long exer- 
cised their^industry, and who inhabited the shores of the Baltic, 
were for a considerable time masters of the commerce of the 
world. On the one side, this extended by sea to the coasts of 
Italy and France, later, principally to the cities of the Nether- 
lands, where, as the most convenient intermediate situation, the 
Italian merchants carried the merchandise of the south ; on the 
other side, upon several routes and rivers through Russia, espe- 
cially by Novogorod to the Black Sea, and as far as the inte- 
rior of Asia. 

The pilgrimages to Palestine and other sacred places, and then 
the Crusades, maintained a lively knowledge of many remote 
countries, and an extensive commerce. But the geographical 
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horizon was still farther opened by some celebrated travellers 
Yfho inserted in part their own observations, in part notices col- 
lected from other som-ces, into their remarkable traf els. The 
Jew, Benjamin of Tudela (about 1160), who in the concerns of 
his nation, travelled through the East, then the monks Plan 
Carpin and Ascolin, whom pope Innocent lY. sent to the Mon- 
golian khan Gayuk, Andre de Rubruguis, sent by Louis IX. to 
the khan Mangu, Marco Paolo, who went (1269) from Venice, 
and travelled in the £ast on account of commercial affairs during 
twenty-six years, and was the first of the Europeans who visited 
China and its capital Pekin, and fifty years later, the Englishman 
John Mandeville, who traversed the same countries, are the 
most distinguished. Their descriptions of Central, High, and 
Eastern Asia, in which marvellous stories and fables are abun- 
dantly intermingled, are the basis of the descriptions of this part 
of the world that have been in vogue until the latest times. 

But what had far greater influence upon the most important 
relati(Nis of commerce, than all other circumstances, was the 
European system o[ cities — that which was merely renovated, a» 
in Italy, or in general in the countries of the old Rcmian empire, 
as well as that which originated, as in the German and Northern 
countries. We shall speak of these in another place. 

CHRISTPIAN RELIGION AND CHURCH. 

The empire of the Gospel extended further and further. The 
German nations, which had not been converted already, espe- 
cially the Saxons ; then the Wends and Slaves, the Scandinavian 
nations, the Russians, the Hungarians, and in Asia many Tar- 
tarian hordes, embraced Christianity, either by voluntary sub- 
mission to the doctrine of peace, or by the force of arms ; and, 
according to their geographical or political relations, some 
adopted the Latin rite, others the Greek, and some also a here- 
tical rite— especially in Asia the Nestorian. 

The deterioration of Christianity is as afflicting, as its propa- 
gation is pleasing. For not only the divine service, for which 
the Roman rite, and with it the Latin language, was gradually 
adopted in the whole West, was constantly overladen with new 
usages, and disfigured by increasing pomp ; not only ceremonies 
were introduced, which were far more exceptionable than those 
of the ancient pagans, and in part even scandalous and nonsen- 
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sical ; but also the doctrine itself was in part corrupted, in part 
veiled by human institutions, which, although contradictory and 
foreign to the spirit of the Gospel, crept in by the assistance of 
imposture, under the protection of the system of clouding the 
human mind, or 'were announced as the dictates of a sacred 
power. The precepts were maintained with tyrannical severity ; 
the most terrible persecution befell every one who abjured the 
faith, or only wavered. / 

This increasing corruption was mostly the fruit of the un- 
limited power of the Church, because everything that goes 
beyond the bounds set by nature or reason, becomes necessarily 
a deformity, or produces monstrosities. But how did the clergy 
attain such boundless power 7 how did it become stronger than 
all temporal powers, than all civil and human rights ? 

This was effected in part by the continued operation of those 
circumstances, relations, and forces, which were combined 
already in earlier times for the^elevation of the Church, in part by 
ulterior favor of accidents, and by a prudent, courageous, and 
consequent use of them. It is easy to conceive, how — in a time 
when all civil authorities were paralyzed by feudal anarchy, 
when governments were dissolved by petty despots, when 
national intercourse was prevented by ignorance and barbarism — 
a body spread in all Christian countries, principally in Central 
and Western Europe, closely connected by a common interest, 
a common law, and a well-organized constitution, exercising a 
powerful influence in every particular country, by its local pos- 
sessions and political rights, was able, by a skilful direction of 
its combined forces, to acquire an exorbitant power, and frus- 
trate the efforts of all its adversaries. It is not less easy to con- 
ceive, how, in an age of darkness and poverty in intellect, that 
class which continued to possess solely some treasures of science 
could appear against all others with decided superiority, and 
render their elevation continually more uncontested and brilliant, 
by artful delusion and doctrines that were smuggled into Chris- 
tianity, and how, finally, in times of almost general submission 
to the chains of bondage, or at least to personal dependence,, a 
power that operated upon the mind not less than upon external 
actions, that dispensed the goods of heaven not less than those 
of earth, was destined to become irresistible. The nimbus 
of holiness which shone around this class in general, and its 
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distinguished members in particular, prostrated the multitude 
to pious veneration, and whoever dared to stand upright, v^as 
crushed by the thunders of the Church. The anathema and 
interdict were the great spiritual guns, that seldom thundered in 
vain. The first excluded the individual from the communion of 
the faithful, and deprived him not only of the benefits of the 
Church, but also — ^partly by an express law of the civil authori- 
ties, especially of the pious Roman emperors, and in part by a 
Jbroad interpretation of these laws, or by usage, — of civil and 
even of human rights. But, wherever this piece of ordnance 
failed to do proper execution, or where the spir^ual war was to 
be waged against a whole nation, rather than against individuals 
then the formidable Interdict was employed, which deprived all 
the inhabitants of a city, a country, and a kingdom, of the enjoy- 
ment of religious consolations, and filled their minds by gloomy 
and awful ceremonies, with the terrors of divine wrath. 

The possession of .such boundless power corrupted the clergy; 
and this will not surprise any one who knows the nature of the 
human heart. Power brings with itself the inclination to abuse 
it, and the possession of earthly treasures is a lure for the 
passions. The clergy, intoxicated by power and wealth, became 
supercilious and luxurious, the church discipline was earlier 
relaxed in the contest with passion and sensuality ; it seemed, 
after their power was secured, no longer necessary to make an 
impression by strict morals or by personal dignity. Celibacy, as 
an outrage against nature was revenged, here by secret sins, 
there by open excess ; or the renunciation of domestic felicity 
was considered at least as a letwful claim to other enjoyments, 
especially to elevation and power. Finally, the general cor- 
ruption of the age reacted upon the clergy ; the stupid, rude, 
slavish multitude of the laity, were hardly worthy of a better 
government. 

We shall speak of the more memorable events of the Church, 
in particular of papacy, in the more special history. 

THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The principal seat of intellectual culture is no longer Greece 
or Italy, or in general, Europe, but the Arabian empire. Prom 
the time the Abbassides ascended the throne of the caliphate, 
more refiined manners, and the arts and the sciences began to 
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Nourish in their territory as well as in some Arabian states sepa- , 
rated from the principal empire. 

This took place at the time when darkness and barbarism had 
consolidated their empire in Europe, and had in part destroyed, 
ii) part veiled or rendered unintelligible, the monfunents, written 
and unwritten, of earlier civilization. For five hundred years, 
and longer still, the Arabian literature flourished with vigour 
and splendor. From the Indian confines, and from the border 
of the High-Asiatic steppe, as far as the sands of Libya and the 
coasts of the Atlantic, the rude tones of fanaticism were super- 
seded by the sound of melodious songs ; the tumult of war was 
succeeded by the instructions of the learned and of philosophers. 
The sin of Amru — if the burning of the Alexandrian library 
was more than a legend — was amply requited by numerous col- 
lections of books in the East and West, formed by princes and 
subjects, by unwearied zeal in transcribing and translating 
ancient and foreign classics, and by. the fertility of Arabian 
genius. Even the conquests of the Turks did not prevent the 
sciences from flourishing; Malek Schah, of the tribe of the 
Seldjukes, was himself one of their principal protectors. Their 
beautiful empire was first shaken by the Mongolian revolu- 
tion. It was not however terminated. The sciences arose again 
from the ruins of desolation, and continued to flourish, until — 
at the close of the following period — they found their eternal 
grave beneath the footsteps of the Tartars and Ottomans. 

But however brilliant this general description is, and however 
high the Arabian authors, from vanity and national pride, 
estimate their scientific merit, the most, upon a more accurate 
examination, is dissolved into vain appearance, or at least into 
merely comparative light, and into merely local and temporal 
worth of doctrine. 

The result of an impartial estimation is, that with the exception 
of some few sciences, knowledge among the Arabians did not 
progress beyond the point which it had already reached among 
the ancients, that even in several and the noblest sciences the 
disciples of Mohammed remained far behind the classical writers 
of the ancient pagan world. 

And this fact cannot surprise us. The genius of the Asiatic 
nations is not propitious to mental activity. The principal 
cause of this is despotism: and the curse of that part of the 
world is, that it never ceased to prevail there. 
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It is founded in the nature of things, that the breath of 
despotism should operate mortally upon the nobler powers of the 
mind. A slave cannot soar to sublime thoughts ; and should he 
attempt it, the despot could not permit it. There may be some- 
times a well-disposed or short-sighted sultan, who— from love or 
vanity— cherishes and promotes science; but he acts against 
his first interest if he does so. Natural instinct, or at least his 
satellites, will soon instruct him upon that. He will encourage 
the fine arts for pleasure and ostentation, the real sciences for 
political economy; but he will dislike the higher, liberal, intel- 
lectual knowledge, philosophy , and its companion, unsophisti- 
cated, worthy history 9 because he himself is condemned by their 
decision. 

This was the case with Arabian rulers, and still more so than 
with others, since they were not only civil despots, but also 
supreme priests, or protectors of religion, consequently a double 
interest demanded of them the suppression of mental freedom. 
Not only the philosophy and republican policy of Greece and 
Rome were proscribed, but also the mythology of Homer <ind 
Ovid. The gods, no less than the heroes of the classical world, 
were an abomination to the ruler of the faithful, and the Moslems 
found themselves separated by an insurmountable barrier from 
the empire of taste as well as from that of history and philoso- 
phy. They despised even the languages, in which such dan- 
gerous treasures were contained. The works of the Greeks and 
Romans were known to them only through translations, — careful 
selections of what would not injure the empire and faith of 
Mohammed — it was prohibited to go to the fountain-heads. 

Hence geography especially was greatly indebted to their and 
their subjects' zeal. All branches o( mathematics^ as well as the 
natural sciences, enjoyed likewise a friendly encouragement, by 
which they were in part maintained in their earlier condition, 
and in part extended further. The last was the case especially 
with botany, chemistry, and medicine. Chemistry, which before 
consisted only of isolated knowledge, was first made, by the 
Arabians, a true science; and the names of the great Arabian 
physicians, such as the two Messues, Rhazis, Geber, Avicenha, 
then of Avenzoan, and Averroes, are pronounced with reverence. 
The celebrated school of Salerno, the cradle of modern medi- 
eine, is of Arabian origin. 
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Bat medicine suffered also by the restriction of mental free- 
dom. The dissection of human bodies was prohibited; anatomy 
was confined to animals. The follies of alchymy and astrology 
manifested frequently their pernicious influence upon medicine, 
and this participated likewise in the perplexing verbosity of the 
philosophical schools. 

For the Arabians pursued the study of philosophy, not with 
freedom of mind and animated investigation, but as servile 
scholars of their sole teacher, Atnstotle (only half glances were 
cast upon the rest). They did not study this one master in the 
original language, but in translations, through the defects of 
which the obscurity of his books waS increased, and errors accu- 
mulated. The subtilties of dialectics^the arsenal for learned 
contests, occupied principally the industry of the Arabians, and 
to them belongs the merit of having first restored these long 
neglected treasures of Aristotle's wisdom to the West. The 
Arabian translations of the Stagyrite, with the commentaries of 
the oriental philosophers, especially those of the celebrated 
Averroes, were translated into Latin ; and the stream of scho- 
lastic philosophy flowed principally from this source. 

That this scientific culture of the Arabians, which was in 
reality not very important, that even that of the Jews surpassed 
the culture of the Christians, shows most distinctly the degree 
of darkness which lay over the Christian world. Some countries 
in the vast extent of it were, it is true, always enlightened by a 
twilight ; solitary stars shone also in the darkest centuries : but 
the general character was ignorance and night. 

The principal remnant of ancient illumination was still to be 
found in the Grecian countries. Of the Western countries, Italy 
and England enjoyed the most light. But complete darkness 
fell upon the latter with the Danish conquest ; the former, richer 
than all other countries in the monuments of ancient civilization, 
and even rich by its ruins, was unable to sink entirely into 
barbarism. 

Among the solitary lights of these dark centuries, let us recol- 
lect especially the potentates who encouragi^d genius by a 
gracious Jook, and honoured science. 

Charles the Great shines in this respectin pure glory. He did 
much for the sciences, and after he had conquered in a hundred 
battles, considered it not unworthy of himself to found schools. 
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to encourage teachers and pupils by personal presence, and to 
assemble a circle of the Muses' friends around his throne. The 
fruits of all this were not matured. After the death of Charles 
there were no fostering hands, the tender plant died in the iron 
age. 

Alfred the Great, who was himself a scholar, protected science 
with equal zeal, and with a still purer love. 

Towards the close of this period, Frederick II., the greatest 
of the Hohenstaufren,'and Alfonso X., the Wise, of Castile, were 
the most illustrious protectors of science. The graver sciences, 
as well as those of taste, enjoyed their fostering care. 

The names of the distinguished geniuses, in the five hundred 
years which this period embraces, may be pronounced almost in 
one breath. But this . brief enumeration of them is foreign to 
our object. We design to take only a general view. 

In the ninth century, besides the learned friends of Charles M,, 
of whom Alcuin was the most remarkable, Hiesmar, archbishop 
of Rheims"(f882), and John Erigena (called also the Scotchman, 
although bom in Ireland), were the most celebrated. But in the 
tenth, and the first half of the eleventh, ignorance was more 
complete; in one hundred and fifty years, only twenty-five 
writers were enumerated, of whom the greater part are worth- 
less. In these dark times, even the knowledge of writing was 
nearly lost. The most .eminent persons, the supreme judges, 
were sometimes unable to write their names. Hence originated 
marks. Books became more and more rare, and vanished in 
some regions, altogether. We find, however, in this very time, 
the learned and talented Roswitha, nun in Gandersheim, and the 
great Gerbert (pope Silvester II., f 1003), the wonder of his age, 
and who was decried as a magician on account of his extensive 
knowledge in natural things. 

After the middle of the eleventh century, more sensibly in the 
twelfth, the aurora of taste and science commences. The 
modern languages were gradually formed and improved by their 
use — if not in the grave sciences, at least in poetry, and also in 
public affairs. 

But the most celebrated scholars of this and the next century 
were none of them free from the chains of scholasticism, that is 
to say, of that subtile and polemical school-philosophy, which — 
consisting of a strange combination of pagan philosophy, espe- 
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cially that of Aristotle, and Christian theology — from the nature 
of these conflicting elements, as well as from the spirit of 
pedantry, partiality, and presumptuous decision, so common in 
schools, especially in cloister-schools, could not be otherwise 
than obstructive to the progress of better and liberal knowledge. 
But the schools in cloisters and cathedrals, established tsostly 
in times long past, and increased especially by Charles M. and 
his successors, were, during the greater part of this period, the 
only literary institutions of the West ; the clergy therefore were 
the exclusive and sole possessors of the scanty remnant of 
science. The plan of instruction was limited for a long time to 
the Trivium and Quadrivium,^ till the mental view was gradu- 
ally enlarged, and at least in the larger and more celebrated 
schools, instruction was considerably extended. Even such 
schools became by their wealth, celebrity, and the gradual 
developement of political constitutions, isolated institutions, 
which in spirit and form of government certainly continued to 
be monastic and spiritual, and were under the direction or 
supremacy of the ecclesiastical authorities, especially of the 
pope ; but they became very beneficial to science, likewise im- 
portant as particular corporations, and exercised a powerful 
influence in church and state. In this way originated in part 
special schools for particular sciences, in part general schools or 
universities. Of the first, that at Bologna was celebrated for 
jurisprudence, that of Salerno for medicine> those of Paris and 
Oxford for philosophy and theology. The last two were enlarged 
to universities, the rank and privileges of which were also con- 
ferred upon those of Rome, Padua, Toulouse, Montpelier, and 
Salamanca. Furthermore, the scholastic restriction in spirit 
and instruction continued to prevail also in the universities. 
The dialectical art pleased the vain teachers as a convenient 
weapon for attack and defence. The truths of revelation, as 
well as the statutes of the Church were supported — at first by 
the decisions of Plato, but afterwards when veneration for the 
Stagyrite was transferred from the Arabian schools to the West, 
by those of Aristotle — and the refinements of metaphysics were 
inculcated with dogmatical severity. At length Aristotle, whose ' 

* This division of the sciences is ascribed to Augustin. The Trivium 
comprised grammar, logic and rhetoric; the Quadrivium, music, arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy. — Note of the Translator, 
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writings had been endangered by the early fathers, was adduced 
by later councils as competent authority even in sacred things ; 
and difference of philosophical views gave rise to accusations of 
heresy and persecutions. 

The authority of the Stagyrite became predominant, and 
scholasticism triumphant, especially in the thirteenth century^, 
through the favor of the emperor Frederick II., and through the 
zeal of the two orders, the Franciscans and Dominicans. The 
celebrated names of an Alexander Van Hales, of an Albeitus 
MagnaSy a Thomas of Aquino, a Bonaventura, and above all that 
of Roger Bacon, distinguished this age. These celebrated men 
all belonged to those mendicant orders ; they were all principal 
teachers of the scholastic philosophy ; they all rendered homage 
to Aristotle. 
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DETAILED HISTORY OF THE FIFTH PERIOD. 

HISTORY OP THE CARLOVINGIAN EMPIRE. 

CHARLES THE GREAT. 

Or the numerous kings, who stalk over the stage in the Middle 
Ages — as at other times — ^for the most part in uniform insignifi- 
cance, and of whom only a few distinguished by energy, and 
fewer still by true wisdom and virtue, are personally remarkable, 
the figure of Charles the Great appears with a majesty emi- 
nently imposing. He, the founder of an empire of the world, 
the legislator of nations, shone in the night of ages before and 
after him as a solitary star, and on that account with greater 
brilliancy than really belonged to him. 

Charles the Great acquired in the third year of his reign, by 
the opportune death of his brother, Carloman, the undivided 
sovereignty of the Prankish kingdom. His memory is soiled 
with the suspicion that he murdered this brother ; the spoliation 
of his nephews in their minority, whom he excluded from their 
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father's- inheritance, confirms the suspicion; but this double 
crime was necessary, as is said by way of apology, to carry out 
the plans of his great mind. 

Desiderius, the king of the Langobards, father-in-law of the 
two brothers, granted an asylum to his fugitive grandsons. 
Charles, enraged at that, sent his wife back to her father, and 
marched hostilely to Italy. Desiderius was soon besieged in 
Pavia ; pestilence and famine compelled him after ten months to 
surrender. Desiderius, who was probably deprived of his sight, 
dragged out his miserable existence in a monastic prison. Charles 
took the crown of the Langobards, frustrated the attempts of 
Adelgis, the son of Desiderius, caused the duke of Friuli, who 
refused to obey, to die the death of a criminal, and forced the pow- 
erful duke of Benevento to recognize the Prankish supremacy. 

No other king, no people in the situation in which Europe was 
at that time, was able to cope with the powerful king of the 
Franks and the Langobards — ^with the valiant, indefatigable 
Qiarles, who was not sparing of human blood. That he sub- 
dued them around in succession, ought therefore to astonish us 
less than, in particular examples, the incompleteness of victory, 
or the prolongation of war. 

Of these the Saxon war is the most remarkable — commenced 
already before that of the Langobards, in the year 772, and con- 
tinued until 803 with little interruption, and abundant in disas- 
ters and scenes of horror. 

The exploits of this war have been transmitted to us incom- 
plete, and disfigured by the flattery of the Prankish chroniclers. 
So much we discern, that Charles took in the very first cam- 
paign the fortress of Eresburg (Stadtberg on the Diemel), de- 
stroyed the far-venerated statue of Lrrnin^ and penetrated victo- 
riously as far as the Weser ; but that, which was the case also 
generally in the following campaigns, the Saxons yielding to 
superior power, as soon as the main army of the Franks had 
retired, rallied again, fell with vengeance upon their odious ene- 
mies, and carried desolation into their country ; that they even 
in open field rendered victory at least doubtful, and not until 
after the most obstinate resistance, and after innumerable vic- 
tims had bled on both sides, were finally induced by the extreme 
efibrts of Charles, to come under the government and adopt the 
• Vol. IL— z 13 
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religion of the Franks upon the condition of presenring their frae^ 
dom and their own laws. 

As honorable as these terms appearisdi they were abhonred i^y 
the Saxonsi as the law of the enemy* Bat the ChmtUm reli- 
gion, which was obtruded upon the 9axons^ required AOt only 
the sacrifice of their own doGtrines^ traditions and uii«ges^ i^bicb 
were hallowed by age, and closely cowect#d with l,be manoi^s 
and constitution of their fatbers^ but sJso the payment of titb^s, 
which seemed intderable to a pe^^le* until that time, fr^e froipf^ 
taxes, Charles, convinced of the aversion of the Sa:iEpiS9 endea- 
vored to secure their obedience not only by erecting bisbppricsy 
by estaUishing counts and social judges^ and by obligiiig ,^ 
Saxons to serve in the national forces; but he <:^9i^der$4 it 
necessary to transplant many thousands of the Saxony into Franik* 
iah countries, in the san^ manner, as during the ,war l^e ^ad 
desolated their provinces without compassion, massacred .tjbpus*- 
ands of captive patriots, and disgraced his militapy glpiry.^^ 
accumulated outrages upon the most sacred rights jpf ^an* 

But ev^i this military glory is doubtful, or at Jea9t flipped, by 
the brilliant merit of Witteki$^. This: bero-^^ruot dukq of Saxony, 
only a nobleman of Westphalia — fought from the cQipxnenGement 
of the war until its fourteenth year^at iBrst^as the chief ofa ll^^nd 
of followers, afterwards as the general of the whole; army-^ 
oftentimes with misfortune, but always with glory, ^}li finally, 
after the Saxon army had exhausted its blood in two great 
battles (783) — the only pitched battles during the war— and 
Charles had deaolated in the following year the country as far 
as the Elbe, Wittekind listened to the often rejected proposals 
of tlie enemy, rendered homage to the king, and received baptism. 

The subjection of Saxony was followed by hostilities with the 
Wends and Normans; they were the occasion of new triumphs. 
The ^ilzes, Sorbes and Bohemians were conquered^ and. forced 
to pay tribute, but the Normans, who from Jutland, under . their 
king Crodfrey, ventured dangerous attacks by sea and land, were 
repulsed with difficulty by the whole force of the empire, (xod- 
firey's successor. Hemming, concluded a peace (811), which 
made the Eider the boundary of Germany. At the diet. of 
Paberbom (777), where Charles received the submission of many 
Saxon tribes, appeared the Arabian emirs, Ihn al Arabi and his son 
Jussuf, to as|: assistance against Abdol-Rahman, the caliph — an 
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OinDuade--of Cordova. The grandson of Charles Martel did 
not hesitate to take up arms against the Saracens : he crossed the 
Pyrenees, took Pompelona, Saragossa, and all the country as far as 
the Etfro. But the army, laden with boQty> was surprised on its 
return, in the narrow pass of Eoncesvalles, by the Vaskes ; great 
treasures were taken, many valiant soldiers slain, and among 
them the celebrated Roland, the nephew of Charles. This deed 
remained unrevenged, but the Spanish province was maintained 
in a tedious war. But Charles preiserved peiice, and even the 
reciprocal relations of friendship with the caliph q[ Bagdad, 
SarunHd'Roickid, the Abbasside. The two enemies of Ommiyah 
were the natural friemk of o^e another. 

Tasailo II., the Agilolfingian, duke of Bavaria, subjected by 
earlier treaties to the king of the Franks, had already refused to 
do military service for Pipin, and had arisen more than once 
agaiitft Charles. After being conquered in the field, he renewed 
his oalh of fidelity, and engaged afterwards in treacherous 
deai^ui. J)ow the enraged king had ithe traitor tried at Ingdl- 
heim. The Agilolfingian was sentenced to death. The mercy 
of the despot commuted the punishment of death fw imprison- 
ment in a monastery. Bavaria was divided into counties to 
aficme the power. of the king. 

The Avars had concluded an alliance v?ith Tassilo. After his 
fall they invaded the Frajikish countries, and Oiarles undertook 
a war. of extermination against them. Ten campaigns, in which 
diree armies were engaged at the same time, were bloody for 
both parties, and imally destructive for the Avars. Their fi>r- 
tiresses were taken, immense riches became the prey of the 
Yictorsy their country, which was desolated as far as the Raab, 
and evai to the mouths of the Theisa and Saave, was committed 
to Prankish counts and bishops. 

RESTORATION OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 

But the most brilliant, the most important event of Charles' 
life is the restoration of the Western empire. This dignity had 
ceased to exist fi'om the time that Augustulus descended from 
the throne of the Caesars, by the order of the barbarian Odoacer. 
.Rome obeyed after this in part the barbarian rulers of Italy, in 
part, the Eastern emperors, and obtained during the contest 
about images, a doubtful independence, under slack republican 
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forms and the paternal power of the pope. But the anger of the 
Byzantine court and the hostility of the Langobards rendered a 
protector necessary.' The decree of the Roman senate and 
people, confirmed by the authority of the pope, appointed CSiarles 
Martel patrician of Rome. Hi» son and grandson obtained the 
same dignity, with which — ^however vague its idea, and however 
ambiguous the intention of conferring it was — at least protector- 
ship over the holy city and its church was connected. Pipin 
and Charles M. acquitted themselves gloriously of their office, 
and confirmed by that means their right of supremacy, so that, 
after the destruction of the kingdom of the Langobards, the 
patrician Charles made his entrance into Rome amidst such 
marks of distinction as it was customary to show to sovereigns 
alone. 

After the death of the wise pope, Adrian I., Leo III. was 
chosen for his successor by the influence of a powerful party. 
Four years afterwards the hatred of his opponents excited a 
tumult against him, and it was only with difficulty, that the mal- 
treated pope escaped from prison. Charles received him in his 
camp at Paderborn, and marched in the following year (800) 
in person over the Alps, held a court in Rome, declared 
the pope exempt from all reproaches, and punished his enemies. 
On the Christmas-day of the 800th year of the Christian era, 
after the celebration of mass, a brilliant crown was placed upon 
the head of the king by the pope, in St. Peter's churdi, and there 
resounded from a thousand tongues the acclamation : ** Long life 
and victory to the pious, high-exalted Charles, the great and 
pacific Roman emperor, crowned by €rod." From this time 
Charles had an independent title to the sovereignty of Rome, but 
in the opinion of men a claim to the empire of the world. Thus 
the ancient majesty of the queen of the earth began to be revived 
by the energy of Charles the Great, who, if his plan of associ- 
ating himself with Irene had succeeded, would have reunited 
the nations of the East and West into a new empire of the 
world, or at least into a system of combined states. This brilliant 
prospect, however, was in part not realized at all, in part in a 
spirit entirely different from that which Charles had intended. 

If we consider the victor, the conqueror Charles, as a creative 
genius, his grandeur vanishes almost entirely, because the works 
of his arm alone, not ithose of his intellect, remain discernable in 
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Ihc current of succeeding history. He has bequeathed to man- 
kind nothing but his empire, — which might have had another, 
origin — and this was soon destroyed, and after a short period 
scarcely a trace of that which was his peculiar, truly personal 
work, the emanation of his individuality, the creation of his 
intellect or genius alone, was to be discovered. 

Instead of the monarchical— even despotical — system to which 
all his civil and military institutions tended, we see soon after 
his death the complete anarchy of feudalism substituted, which 
he had opposed during his lifetime. The light of science which 
he had kindled with toil, and cherished in the most laudable man- 
ner, was extinguished after his death in still denser darkness. 
The clergy, whose power he had increased with the vain hope 
that they would support the throne, trampled upon his son and 
grandson. All his laws and ordinances, as numerous and multi- 
farious as they were, diminished some moral and civil defects ; 
but only for a time ; and then barbarism reigned more powerfully 
than ever. Even the immediate fruit of victories, the political 
power of the empire, was staked by its division ; and although 
chance united the inheritance under the sceptre of Louis the 
Pious, yet upon the first relaxation of energy, the weak con- 
nexion in the interior, as well as the miserable system of defence 
against the exterior, was discovered by the rapid spreading of 
internal commotion, and by the terror of the Normans' arms. 

In order to understand the preceding history, and that which 
follows, it is necessary to take a view of the civil constitution of 
the Carlovingian states, or in general of the German kingdoms 
according to the predominant traits that appear in this period. 

CIVIL CONSTITUTION.— THE FEUPAL SYSTEM. 

The feudal system forms the principal character of this con- 
stitution. We shall add some observations to what we have 
ahready said in the preceding period. Mankind bore the results 
of feudalism for centuries without observing their origin, with- 
out investigating their character and spirit. Finally, when the 
excess of political affliction produced the violent revolution of 
France, the feudal system, which was discovered to be the prin- 
cipal source of all the misfortune, was assailed with stormy indig- 
nation. Those again, who enjoyed the partial favor of the feu- 
dal rights, defended the system itself with all the zeal and 
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delusion of irritated selfishness. Let us weigh these relations 
with the impartiality that becomes history, and with the gravity 
which the importance of the subject demands. Let us consider 
especially the feudal system in comparison with the allodial. 

The principle of the allodial constitution is /reetfo^, that of the 
feudal servittide. In the former, all rights and duties flow from 
the idea of national union, and are therefore civil rights and civil 
duties; in the latter all is derived from personal engagement, 
and is conventional demand and conventional obligation. In the 
former the nation demands, itself, or by its functionaries, fidelity, 
obedience, and performance of duties; in the latter fidelity and 
performance of duties are only a personal obligatiott: 

The allodial constitution is therefore nobler, because it is based 
upon ideas, and recognises and protects the dignity of man and 
the citizen ; the feudal constitution oh the contrary is hostile to 
that dignity in the very nature of it, because H' pi^esupposes a 
surrender of freedom to persons for a reward'. It has aTso a 
natural inclination to pass either into anarchy or complete davery^ 
and indeed into both at the same time*-^if, ori thb one side, 
political combination, and on the other the relation of individuals 
be considered. 

The allodial system is a system of union of fre^^-men uhd^r, 
but not by chiefs, who exist only by means of this uniotl. The 
feudal system, on the contrary, is a disiiiembenfnent of the 
nation into a multitude of krger or smaller bodies of people, who 
are obliged to serve, and who without a common interest, and 
without common rights, are connected together only as the ser- 
vants of the same master, and represent the image of a nation 
only in so far as their masters again altogether serve still higher 
rulers, and all these, at length, are bound to serve in like manner 
a supreme master. In this artificial concatenation, the whole 
national combination depends upon the single uppermost link, to 
which the chains of vassalages and arriere vassalages are 
attached. If this link breaks, that is to say, if a king is wanting, 
or if his power is overthrown, as many separate principalities 
are directly formed, as there were, before, immediate vassals of 
the crown. If in such countries there happens to be no prince, 
his power is broken into a number of smaller, independent 
seigniories. But if these should lose their chiefs also, the vassals, 
released from feudal obligations, would find themselves suddenly 
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ifiolftted, and terrified at their unaccustomed freedom, wouM dis-» 
perse in all directions ; whilst a nation bound together by the 
tie of allodial freedom, after the loss of its leaders, wOuM remain 
a natkm, as brfoare, and either elect other leaders, or organize 
itself differenftly , at pleasure. 

But the more relaxed the natjolial tie is in the feudal system 
(where it exists pore, acc<Hrding to its fundamental idea), the 
stronger or more manifold is the tie of bondage. The common 
▼assal, or the vassal of the loweist girade^ k not only subject to 
the personal will of his immediate lord, but-^HSiince his lord is 
subject to a higher lord, ahd the latter again to a still higher, 
the laist finally to the supreme ruler^^-obiiged also to serve, me- 
diately, all these, because the etSkct of the superior command 
extends to all the subordinate gntcies of arrive vastfalage, ac« 
cordingly, the mass of the nation 'becomes in reality the servants 
of the servants of servanff s. In the aHodial system, on the con- 
trary, freedom is only consolidated by the subordination of the 
leaders, the supreme head keeps alt the rest within the boundar 
of the law, and is kept within them hsnself by the whole nation. 
Oppresiton can exist only by corruption of the system^ or by 
unauthorised usurpatiM^. In the feudsl i^Mem, liberation takes 
place oiAy as an exceptiony And can resoit only from the restric- 
tioit or d^neracy of the system ^ $eri>itude is the rule. 

Already in the inikncy of the feudal system, when this arose 
under the shad^ of the predominant alkidial constitution^ — a plant 
that grew up of itseff^and as yet unregulated by laws was as 
a mere cuirtom, a relation tcderated rather than expressly insti- 
tuted, liberty was therdby varioa»ly and essentially endangered. 

In proportion as fiefi w^re nftiltiplied^ and allodial possession 
cMiparatively diminished or less ^teemed, the effects of them 
became more sensible, more i^redominant, and injurious. The 
evil was great already under the later Merovingians, Charles 
Martel and Pipin oppoiied ^rith energy, but without decided 
success, the arrogance of their powerful vassals, but they did 
not combat the sjrsterti itself. Charles the Great, with more 
discernment, attacked the root of the evil with equal constancy 
and success, since he found in the allodial system, which was 
almost antiquated, and in the long neglected ban and arriere ban, 
the means to suppress feudal anarchy, but at the same time the 
power to introduce a system of government equally dangerous 
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to the rights of the common people, and to the usurpations of 
the great. The wreck of this system through the incapacity or 
misfortune of his successors, removed the last barrier to the 
power of the great vassals, which was rising anew, and the 
feudal system, triumphant with all its abuses and monstrosities, 
was e^ablished immovably for centuries. 

The power of the dukes, who ruled over whole nations 
or vast countries, either as hereditary princes or imperial 
governors, s^peared to Charles the most dangerous. He there- 
fore abolished the dutchies, and divided the empire into smaller 
districts (pagaSf comitatus), over which he placed his counts 
(comites, according to the Roman style). But the fidelity of 
these counts was guarantied by the restriction of their powers, 
and the superior authority of the bishops and sendgraves. 

The most important function of the sendgrave, was the 
holding of the annual May-days, which since they could not be 
any longer general, on account of the great extent of the empire, 
were holden separately in every province or district of the judge. 
At these assemblies appeared, besides the counts and judges of 
the hundred-courts (or noble- bailiffs, and in gieneral ttiMS subordi- 
nate functionaries), some assessors (scabini) in the name of the 
common people (as a committee of the free people), and delibe- 
rated upon the concerns of the province, upon new institutions 
and laws, or upon the adoption of the general ordinances sent 
them by the king. The special judge presented the resolutions 
of the provincial assemblies to the general Diet of the empire, 
which had become already a mere court-day or assembly of the 
grandees. Only what was decreed or approved by such assem- 
blies—of the people themselves, in so far as it was possible, or at 
least of the great, who represented them in some measure — 'Was re- 
garded as law ; and the Capitulare, which was a mere expression 
of the royal will, was accurately distinguished from the law, 
{lex) for which the assent of the people was indispensable. 

Besides the appointment of the assessors, who were chosen 
from irreproachable, free allodial proprietors, the common people 
retained various important rights and liberties, and were care- 
fully protected from the abuse of power on the part of the counts 
and noble-bailiffs. But they were under severe obligations to 
the king himself, as men of the ban and arriere-ban, and even as 
servants without compensation, and frequently also as voluntary 
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yassals, and in general as the subjects of a brilliant throne ; they 
were exposed, also, as the attention of the king was incessantly 
distracted by external wars, to much illegal oppression from the 
nobles. 

As highly as these institutions of Charles have been extolled 
by many, their instability was soon discovered by the fall of 
the edifice, which he had erected with so much labor. Charles 
did not act with sufficient consistency. He was, as it were, 
divided between the allodial and feudal systems, between the 
principles of absolute dominion and those of freedom, although 
more inclined to the former. He, therefore, left behind nothing 
but fluctuating relations, in their further developement, depen- 
dent upon the play of accidents, upon the personality of his suc- 
cessors. In order to break decisively the power of the aristocracy 
—of the great dynasties, as well as that of the powerful vassals — 
Charles ought to have gone to work with perseverance and 
fidelity, to re-elevate — because the principle of the wiginal con- 
stitution was freedom — the falling fabric of democracy, and to 
enforce again the obsolete rights of the people. But he did 
nothing of this. To the nobility he opposed most frequently 
only his own rights of sovereignty, which he had usurped, 
caused the liberties of the people to be regarded, for the most 
part, only as royal concessions, made, even where he returned 
to the allodial system, or the ban and arriere-ban, this subser- 
vient to his personal interest, or to that of the crown, and thus 
struck at the very heart of democracy. On this account, the 
mass of the people, which had been accustomed to be treated as 
a great retinue, fell, upon the first relaxation of the sovereign, 
w^ithout assistance, into the power of individual lords ; the only 
possible counter-balance to the nobles' power was destroyed, this 
was therefore irresistible, and destructive to the king himself. 
Thus the punishment for the illiberality or selfishness, which 
had suggested his plans of dominion, was inflicted upon Charles 
and his descendants, by the decree of Nemesis. 

So little had even Charles been able to protect the common 
people, that, although he favored the ban and arriere ban, 
already during his reign a great number of individuals, who 
formed a part of it, surrendered themselves voluntarily or by 
force to the lords as vassals, in order to escape their violent 
oppression. This degradation of the common people, as well as 
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the arrogance of the grandees, M^ag augmented under bis suc- 
ceiiors. The Carlovingian prifices, diyided among themselves, 
became jfrom their ambition the servants of their vassals, whom 
they compensated profusely for their assistance with the posses- 
sions and honours of the empire. Louis the 6el*man, gave them 
at the diet of Coblentz (860) the solemn assurance, that he would 
act in all great afikirs only according to their counsel and will, 
aBd made, therefore, his servants members of the empire. The 
dependence of the throne upon its vassals was established, and 
what they gained in power and honour was the irreparable loss 
of the nation. Gradually — ^as the weakness, and even con- 
temptibleness of the Carlovingian princes increased — the relation 
of service was converted into that of an independent potrer, and 
by mutually transferrmg or mingling feudal rights with allodial, 
official rights with those of proprietors, those established by law 
or custom with those that were introduced secretly, usurped, or 
acquired by violence, the system of the mo«rt oppressive aristo- 
cracy was completed. 

For not only the offices of count and noble-bailiff became 
hereditary in the families of the possessors, partly by custom, 
partly by tacit or express permission-^which was almost inevita- 
ble according to the general relations ; — but soon that Ceased to 
be any distinction between the possessions, incomes, and rights^ 
which belonged to the count as proprietor of lands, as commander 
of a band of fcdiowers, or as patron, and those which he possessed 
at a vassal of the throne, as a royal officer, or as a captain in 
the national army. Thus originated a multitude of rights, 
which from their title were regarded as tacred, from their posses- 
sion as equally independent, and by the exercise or abuse of 
which others couM be easily obtairied, and the throne and people 
constantly restricted. The greater part of the counts were at 
the same time rich allodial proprietors within the districts of 
their admmistration ; the dukes, whose ancient power was 
restored, were not less so; the power of both increased per- 
ceptibly : the sendgraves, on tte contrary, lost their authority 
in proportion as the king, whom they represented, lost his 
power. Finally, even their office ceased, or lost, at least, its 
impc^tance, having been united at first personally, but afterwards 
permanently, with that of count or bishop. 
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NOBLES AND SERFS. 



The oppression of the common people kept pace with the 
degradation of royalty, and thus wad gradually formed the 
complete division of nations into two principal classes, that of 
the nobles and that of the serfs, both of which were equally 
removed, but in opposite directions, from the natural equality 
of civil rights, and which We! find for centuries almost alone upon 
the theatre, whilst true citizen^, whotnl we look for according to 
reason and justice, have disappeared entirely. 

I. Nobles. — Already in the most remote times we meet with a 
nobility among the Germian nations. These nbbles did not form, 
however, a politicd caste, entirely separated from the common 
people, but consisted of those persons or families, who either on 
account of larger possessions, or on' account of particular merit,— 
the recoflection of which might be hereditary-— or oh account of 
being frequently invested with important powers, seemed to be 
entitled to superior regard; but they had no established or 
exclusive prerogatives, nor acknowledged hereditary rights. 
This nobiKty resulting almost necessarily from the nature of the 
simplest civil relations, and scarcely unknown in the state of 
complete barbaxistn, at its origin not injurious to the rights of 
the common people, free itself and proud of its freedom, degene- 
rated in the course of centuries, partly by natural, internal 
corruption — to which all political relations are inclined — ^partly 
bv external influence or the concurrence of circumstances, in an 
accurately measured gradation of usurped civS and political 
prerogatives, into a numerous, although exclusive caste of pri- 
vileged families, who despised or oppressed public liberty, and 
who were proud of serving their prince, although they defied his 
power, whose pretensions, recognised either expressly or tacitly* 
or at least confirmed by time, form the most striking contrast of 
relations established historically with the exigencies of public 
law and natural policy. 

II. Serfs. — Whilst a numerous class of the nation arose thus 
to proud prerogatives and insolent power, another, far more 
numerous, sunk into contempt and servitude. The vast space 
between them, the true province of the people, in which formerly 
public liberty had flourished, remained desolate and vacant^ 
Attracted by opposite poles, many common freemen, and even 
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those who were not free, by the favor of fortune arose to the 
rank of nobles ; but the greater part sunk gradually into the 
chains of bondage. 

We find slaves already in primitive times among the Germans. 
They are mentioned by Caesar and Tacitus. But they were, as 
everywhere among the ancients, not members of the nation, but 
enemies who had been captured in war, or individuals who, from 
some lawful cause, had lost their freedom. 

Their number was mcreased : on the one hand by conquering 
the Roman countries, where the conquerors found many actual 
slaves, but reduced to this state also, according to the right of 
war, a multitude of provincials ; on the other by continual wars, 
especially by those which were later waged against the Normans 
and Slaves. 

A great part of the nation, however, had already at that time 
fallen into slavery. The degeneration of the allodial constitu- 
tion, still more, the club-law, which stalked audaciously in the 
train of feudalism, had exposed the weak to the mercy of the 
strong^ and such was the fearful progress of legal oppression, 
that many poor freemen debased themselves not only to the 
condition of vassals, but even to that of serfs to their more 
powerful neighbours, in order to appease the ruthless tyrants by 
interest. This obnoxiation took place also with the reservation 
of certain rights, or conditionally. Even nobles reduced them- 
selves sometimes to this state. By this subjection some gained 
the favor of their lord, and arrived by that means to prosperity 
and new honours, but the greater part sunk into complete 
slavery. 

For how indefinite the title of dependence, how trivial the 
pretext for dominion : force supplied easily the deficiency of 
rights. Whoever came into immediate connexion with a lord in 
any way, as vassal, client, or lessee, as farmer, or as a voluntary 
servant for a limited time, as a subject of his jurisdiction, a mili- 
tary subaltern, or even merely as an inhabitant of the same 
district or neighbourhood, was drawn down by his insatiable 
usurpation, as by an irresistible whirlpool, in circles smaller and 
smaller into the gulf of slavery. 

The lot of him who was drawn into this abyss was sad and 
ignominious. The serf was a thing, or an animal, not a man. 
In the absolute possession of his master — who had even the right 
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of life and death over him (for a long time entirely free, after- 
wards restricted by a trifling wehrgeld), chastised hira cruelly 
from caprice, or for the smallest fault — the slaye could neither 
enjoy the possession of external things, nor the sweets of domestic 
life. What he acquired belonged to his master, who afforded 
him only a scanty subsistence. All the labors that his master 
ordered, in the house, in the field, or in the shop, the slave was 
obliged to perform, without thanks or reward. The children of 
slaves, as fruits of property, belonged likewise to the master. 
They were not produced in sacred marriage, under the blessing 
of priests, but only in brutal copulation. Later, however, when 
milder manners began to prevail, the will of the master remained 
the marriage law. Slaves might be sold, exchanged, given away, 
separately or in lots, but most frequently, with the soil to which 
they belonged {glebce adscripti). As an external mark of his 
degraded condition, the slave was obliged to wear a peculiar 
dress, and go with his head shaved. If one, driven by despera- 
tion, run away, he became likewise a slave wherever he went, 
or was perhaps delivered up to his old master. 

It was principally the peasants who were reduced to this awful 
state of degradation. Domestic slaves were less numerous, and 
might, by the favor of their master, or by the nature of their 
services, arrive at better relations. The unfortunate agricultu- 
ralists remained beasts of burden forever. There were, how- 
ever, milder degrees of servitude even among the peasants. 
Many had some right of acquisition. If they performed the 
services, that were determined arbitrarily or conventionally, 
and paid the tribute imposed upon them, they were freed from 
further exactions. But after their death, at least the best portion 
of their property fell to the master. Some were serfs only in 
part. There were indeed some peasants who maintained their 
liberty, merely by the favop of fortune, amidst ail the storms and 
misfortunes of these times, without having a better title to it than 
the oppressed. What this and that one preserved of their liberty, 
was, however, precarious, and slavery was the general lot of the 
peasants. This lot has remained in many countries until the 
latest times. Whilst cities acquired the precious boon of liberty, 
whilst servile ministerials (court-servants) soared to the rank of 
nobles, the yoke of slavery has remained upon the peasants — 
the fundamental mass of a nation, and its preservers — although 
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not in name and external signs, yet in the most oppressive 
burdens. 
We will resiime the thread of the Carloyingipin history. 

THE CARLOVINGIAN HOUSE. 

Of the legitimate sons of Charles, Chiles, Pipin andj^iiia, 
among whom he had divided the empire already in 781, and 
more completely in 806, the two elder died before. their ^^cted 
father, who then declared the sole survivor co-regent and 
emperor, and made his grandson Bernhard, the son of Pipis, 
king of Italy — ^under the supremacy of Louis, however^ — ^and died 
soon afterwards (814). 

The good-qatured, but weak, Louis soon discovered th^ diffi- 
culties of his situation, and proclaimed at a great assembly of 
the states, in Aix la Chapelle (817), his eldest son, Lothtjire, his 
colleague in the empire. He was to be the principal heir of the 
empire, and to exercise the lights of sovereignty over his 
brothers, Pipin and Louis; these, however, were to.be kin^ in 
the countries allotted to them, and were even authprized to 
constrjE^^n .their sovereign to perfprm bis duties. Bemhard iH)se 
against this division. He was easily defeated^ condeiiined to 
death by a tribunal of the grandees,. ^t by the mercy pf Lpuis 
he was deprived of his sight instead of this punishment, the 
consequences of which plunged him miserably into the grave 

(818): 

Soon the ambition of the brothers occasioned scenes far more 
terrible. I^ouisy after the death of bis wife, Irmengard, chose 
the beaiitiful Jjudith, daughter of Welf, a Bavarian count, for his 
second consort. She gave birth to a son, Charles the ^old, 
whose tender father desired to leave him an inheritance equal to 
that of his elder sons. They, perceiving that this inu^t be done 
at their expense, with many grandees took up arms, and . seised 
their father, their odious step-mother, and her young son (830). 

Harmony among the wicked is not lasting. Lothaire w^as 
forced by his brothers to set their father at liberty; but the 
unnatural sons soon revolted again, and the emperor, betrayed 
by the pope, and abandoned by his people, >vas taken prisoner a 
second time, dragged to Compiegne, deposed, and, to complete 
the outrage, forced to do solemn penance. In the presence of 
his eldest son, who enjoyed his father's humiliation, Louis was 
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obliged to lay aside his imperial ornaooents and arms, confess 
that he was a.siiiner, and read in a loud voice a long list of bis 
errors. Thus Lothaire thought to make him forever contemptible 
and incapable of reigning. BjOt his l^s abandoned hrpth^rs, 
especially I^uis, declared. for. tlneir father, and procured him the 
crown j9gain (935)« which be h^ better never have wpm. For, 
uninstructed by the most bitter experience, he repeated his 
arbitrary divisions, aad lavored, especially after Pipin's death, 
his favorite Charles, and even the criminal Lothaire, so immode- 
rately, that X4>uis rebelled for the third time, and hastened the 
death of. his aged father y who did not appreciate bim» by the 
troubles of this ^ar (840). 

Lothaire, now emperor» supposed that he oc^ht to have the 
whole empire. But his youn^^r brpthers, and their nephew 
Pipiny collected their forces and fought against the proud emperor. 
The decisive battle took place. at Foi]iteiiay, not far from A^x- 
erre (841). One hundred thousand Franks, fell here as victims 
of the fraternal discord. Lothaire fled. Qe still endeavoured 
by axtren^e exertion, in particular by summoning the Saxon 
arriere ban, to restore his fortune. But he lost a second battle 
at Strasburg, and Louis the German, chastised severely the 
Saxon rebels, as they were called by the victor. Humbled by 
such great disasters, Lothaire sued for peace, which was cpn- 
cluded at Verdun (8^3) by that celebrated treaty of division, 
whi<;^ separated the great empire into three parts, henceforth 
independent, and which consequently forms a principal epoch in 
the history of Western Eurppe, and the commencement of the 
.partial history of Germany, Italy, and France. 

By this treaty Lothaire obtained, toother with the confinna* 
tion of the imperial dignity, the kingdom of Italy^ and the long 
extent of countries finom the Rhone, Saone, Meuse and Scbeld, 
as far as the Rhine. M^nt^^y Worms and Spire alone were given 
(on account of their wine) to Louis ;^he German^ the master of 
the purely German countries on the east of the, Rhine. Qiarles 
the Bald finally obtained Gaul west of those rivers as far as the 
sea, that is to say, France Proper. Aquitania alone fell to the 
nephews of the kings Pipin and Charles, from whom, however, it 
was soon taken by Charles the Bald. Complete separation in 
other respects was not intended ; a kind of common right of the 
house to the Carlovingian inheritance seemed to be admitted; 
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the ban and arriere ban was levied in common, consequently the 
ideaof a common empire and a common head of the empire was 
preserved, and still it was left to chance,.whether reunion or 
permanent separation should ensue. 

The last took place by the favor of fate, and thus the treaty 
of Verdun was of immense advantage to the three states, but 
especially to Germany. We are not indebted, however, for this 
inestimable benefit, to the sage and benevolent intentions of those 
who concluded this peace, but rather to their perversity, or 
merely to a blind power of natural relations, or accident The 
accident, that only one of Charles the Great's sons survived 
his father, had united many nations under one destiny. The 
casualty which left three sons to Louis occasioned the separa- 
tion of these nations. The three' kingdoms were not separated 
from the recognition of the personality of the respective nations^ 
but according to the law of property, for the distribution of the 
parts of the inheritance. 

Lothaire I. laid down his blood-stained crown (865), and went 
into the cloister of Prum, where he died. Of his three sons, Louis 
II. obtained the imperial crown and Italy, Lothaire II. the north- 
ern, and Charles the southern half of the above-mentioned coun- 
tries between Germany and France, of which the former was 
called Lotharingia (Lorraine), from its sovereign, the latter Pro- 
vence and also Burgundy, from its principal countries. 

After the premature death of Charles (863), his brothers shared 
his inheritance. But Lothaire II. died also without sons (869), 
as well as his brother, the emperor Louis IT., who died later (875). 

After the death of the last, Charles the Bald, anticipating the 
other heirs, took possession of Italy and the empire by artifice 
and force. Louis the German died soon after (876). 

He had also three sons, Carloman, Louis the Younger, and 
Charles the Thick. After the premature death of his brothers 
And nephews, the last united the two inheritances of Louis the 
German and Lothaire I. (Burgundy alone excepted, which had 
already revolted ; but Lorraine was included, which Loiiis the 
Younger had acquired by arms and a treaty, 880), in his person, 
and finally, by the choice of the French, France likewise. 

In this last kingdom, as well as in the other states, which he 
had violently usurped, Charles the Bald had reigned ingloriously 
and even contemptibly. Equal contempt lay upon his son 
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Louis IL, theStaimiierer (877), and upon his grandsons, Louis IIL 
and Carlonian, after whose death Charles the Simple was 
expluded from the throne, which was occupied by Charles th^ 
Thick. 

Charles the Thick upon the throne of Qiarles the Great was a 
caricature of ^weakness and contempt ; this master of nations, 
harrassed, humiliated by every fore^n and internal enemy, a 
passive tool in the hand of his minister, an inactive spectator of 
the sufferings of his people, was covered with domestic as well 
as public disgrace. 

Then Amulph, duke of Carinthia, Carloman's natural son, rose 
against his unworthy uncle. The BavariaoSi Eastfranks, Saxons, 
Thoringians, and finally the AUemanni, deserted their king, and 
deposed him solemnly in an assembly at Tribur (887). He died 
the next year, poor, forsaken, in a cloister. 

By this memorable deposition 'the union of the Carlovingian 
monarchy was completely and forever dissolved. Germany, 
France^ and Italy, chose kings for themselves, the two last 
amidst violent party-strife «nd bloody vicissitude. 3ome other 
oountries, as the Spanidi March (firom which the kingdom of 
Navarre was afterwards formed), and several Sclavonic tribes 
improved this opportunity to obtain or maintain their inde- 
p^idence. 

The sq>aration of Burgundy was still more • important. In 
this country, the greater part of which belonged to the kingdom 
of Provence, and which had changed masters many times since 
the death of Lothaire L, a number of bishops and archbishops 
assembled after the death of Louis the Stammerer, and resolved 
to vnthdraw themselves and their country, the ancient inheri- 
tance of the Burgundians, from the Prankish dominion, that ha^d 
lasted three and a half centuries, and which promised no longer 
any protection, and to confer the crown of Burgundy upon the 
count of Vienna, Boso, a mild and prudent prince, This new 
kingdom-— called also Cisjurane Burgundy, in respect to France^ — 
consisted of the present provinces of Savoy, Provence, Dauphin^.. 
Lionnais, and a part of Franche-Compt^, and was too powerful 
for the arms of the French. But after Boso's death (887), count 
Rudolph of High Burgundy founded a second kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, — the Transjurane — ^fcHrmed of Savoy, the west of Switz- 
erland, and a part of the frontiers of Franche-Cbmt^. This w»s 
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called the kingdom of High Burgundy, but that which was ruled 
by Louis, Boso's son, was called the kingdom of Low Burgundy. 
The two were afterwards united — but not integrally — under ^le 
name of the kingdom of Aries, when Rudolph IL, king of High 
Burgundy, and Hugh, Louis' successor in Low Burgundy, 
invited by two parties simultaneously to govern Italy, adjusted 
their contention by a compromise, by which Rudolph resigned 
Italy to his opponent, and retained the two Burgundies (930). 

Arnulph, whom the Germans had chosen king in place of 
Charles the Thick, was a valiant and energetic prince. The 
Normans, Sclavi, and other enemies felt the effect of his power. 
The French and Burgundian kings respected him, if not as 
master, at least as their superior in power. The distraction of 
Italy finally opened the way for him to the imperial throne. 
Party spirit and bloody dissension raged in this beautiful country, 
more and longer than in all the other Carlovingian kingdoms. 
Of the two principal competitors for dominion, Guido, duke of 
Spoleto, and Berengar, duke of Friuli, the first obtained the 
victory, and the imperied crown from pope Stephen V. He was 
succeeded by his son Lambert. ' His opponent sought now the 
assistance of Arnulph. He marched over the Alps (894), cut his 
way through the countries of Italy with the sword, stormed and 
took Rome, and was crowned emperor (896). Vain honour! 
The nations of Italy, the Romans especially, abhorred the 
dominion of a prince who was odious to them as a foreigner, as 
a barbarian, — ^the epithet of their presumptions-contemptible; 
and hardly had Arnulph, pressed by pestilence and famine, left 
Italy, when Lambert was proclaimed emperor anew. But he 
died in a short time (998), whereupon a war was kindled between 
Louis, king of Low-Burgundy, and Berengar, duke of Friuli* 
which lasted until Otho M. 

We return to Arnulph. He died in the year 900. His son, 
aged six years, Louis the Child, became his heir. The states 
still respected the blood of Charles M. But Louis having died 
in his minority (911), the states of the kingdom, after a period 
unfortunate and calamitous^ in consequence of internal dissension 
and the desolation of external war — the Hungarian — abandoned 
completely and forever the Carlovingian house, and elected king, 
Conrad, duke of the Franks, one of the great lords among their 
compatriots (912). 
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Some branches of the fallen house maintained tnemselves, with 
difficulty, howerer, for some generations upon the Frankish 
tl\rone. Charles the Simple, who was despised by his subjects, 
was driven from the throne by Robert of Paris, later by Rudolph, 
king ot Burgundy, and died in prison (929). 

His son, Louis IV. (Ultramarinus,becau8e he had fled to Eng- 
land) ascended, however, the throne after Rudolph's death (946). 
He was succeeded by Lothaire V., his son, and Louis V., the Idle, 
his grandson, the last Carlovingian king. For when he died 
{987), Hugh Capet, son of the great Hugh of Paris, rose against 
Itis uncle, Charles^ duke of Lorraine, with a powerful party, 
which declared him unworthy of the throne. Hugh Capet him- 
self was chosen king, and Charles with his family died in prison. 

NORMANS^ SARACENS AND HUNGAmAN& 

As often as a nation or empire encroaches audaciously upon 
the rights of others, passing proudly the bounds set by natural 
relations, so often has it received into its bosom the germ of its 
own destruction, and laid the foundation of its own ignominy and 
misfortunes. This law of retribution in the government of the 
world, we see fulfilled sooner or later everywhere in history, but 
nowhere so suddenly and so completely as in the Carlovingian 
empire. It was not only plunged immediately after the death 
of the conqueror into the confusion of anarchy, and dismembered 
by intestine dissensions into larger or smaller ruins, but^ the 
nations themselves, especially the dominant one, the Franks, 
were exposed to the anger and rapacity of foreign nations, and 
became almost the object of derision of their enemies. 

Among these the Normans were the most formidable. This 
far«spread people of German origin, yet by remoteness and 
climatic law, longer and more completely barbarous than its 
brother nations dwelling further south, appears from the dark- 
ness of the long tradition-time, faintly already several centuries 
before Charles M,i as a sea-ruling people of warriors— their chiefs 
styled themselves kings of the sea, — ^but distinctly, and with 
powerful action upon the wheel of great revolutions, not until 
after the disiys of this monarch. Charles M. had fought against 
the Normans in Jutland with superiority. But after his death 
there was a general movement among the natipns of Scandina- 
via, and already Louis the Pious saw the desolation of the coast 
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and shore-countries of his empire. This misfortune became still 
greater under the sons of Louis. Lothaire sought the aid of 
these barbarians against his brothers. Henceforth these desola- 
tions were repeated almost annually. In vain Louis the Ger- 
man restored the frontier-dutchies ; the national force was gone ; 
terror proceeded before the march of the Normans. Germany, 
France, Lorraine, England, Jtaly, Spain, and even Africa felt 
the power of their arms. Many armies were defeated by them, 
Hamburg, Aix la Chapelle, Cologne, Treves, Rouen, Nantes, 
Tours were destroyed or desolated, Paris taken, Lucca and Pisa 
plundered, Spain terrified, England and the adjacent islands con- 
quered, bold exploring or piratical exf>editions were undertaken 
in all directions. When Charles the Thick ruled the Frahkish 
kingdom, a band of Norman robbers penetrated deeply into the r 
countries of the Rhine. Lorraine was the principal theatre of 
this unfortunate war. Finally, Arnulph (891) revenged on the 
Dyle in Brabant by a brilliant victory this long disgrace; where- 
upon Germany was undisturbed for some time by these enemies. 
The devastations of France, on the contrary, were continued till 
Charles the Sim{rie resigned to the valiant RoUo, the scourge of 
the country for kmg years, the beautiful province, which bears 
from the conquerors the name of Normandy, as a fief, but Bre^ 
tagne as an arriere fief (911), and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. 

Whilst the arms of the Normans penetrated from the North 
into the heart of Europe, the cries of the fugitives before the 
Saracens ware heard from the south. From Africa fanatical 
bands of robbers passed over to Sicily, which they finally con- 
quered completely, or terrified the coasts of Italy and the south 
of France. One hundred and fifty cities of Calabria and Cam- 
pania were plundered, Rome itself tlireatened, many holy relics 
taken or profaned, even to the gates of the eternal city. For 
several generations the Arabs ruled a part of the coast of Naples, 
which were not delivered until the arrival of the Normans. 
More remotely, on the coasts of Provence, not far from Aries, 
the Arabs had established a place of arms, whence they spread 
terror as far as the valleys of Piedmont, the shores of the Lemim, 
and even as far as the districts of Lorraine. 

But the most formidable storms gathered on the eastern fron- 
tier. Here it was not separate hordes of robbers, but great 
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natioBiiy that wei^ at work. Louis the German, and his son, 
Louis the Younger, fought, almost without interruption, against 
the Sclavi. The first reconquered Moravia. The contest was 
still more important under Arnulph. Zweotebold, prince of 
Moravia, had taken up arms against him. He ruled also over 
Bohemia, which Arnulph had ceded to him^ and beyond, over many 
countries of Pannonia and Austria, as far. as the Saave and 
Adriatic coast. He died during the war (895) ; his sons con- 
tinued the contest, which was concluded with the fall of the 
Moravian kingdom. Hungary, Poland, and Bdiemia shared the 
desolated country. The name remained to its smallest part, 
which fell to Bohemia, and was afterwards declared a margraviate 
of this kingdom. 

By the dismemberment of the Moravian kingdom, Germany 
was brought into hostile contact with the Hungarians, and a 
series of scenes of desolation was comhienced. We have men-- 
tioned already in the preceding period the doubtful origin of this 
formidable people. It called itself (and continues to do so) 
lUhdschars, after one of its tribes ; the derivation of the Hunga- 
rian name is not settled. These Hungarians,. as well as many 
other nations of the steppes oi High and Northern Asia, driven 
by unknown revolutions over the Wdga and D<mi to Europe, 
resided for several centuries in the vast countries of Southern 
Russia, and were under the dominion of the Chazars, as is 
asserted, for two centuries.. Towards the close of the ninth 
century, seven of their tribes, together with a foreign tribe, 
crossed over the Carpathian mountains into Eastern Pannonia 
and Transylvania, where they mingled with the remnants of 
various nations. All the tribes were ruled by way wodes, subject 
to a great wa3rwode, erf whom Arpad, the son of Almus became 
formidable by his military exploits (about 888). He assisted 
Arnulph against the Moravians. In the meantime East Pannonia 
was conquered by the Petschen^s, the ancient enemies of the 
Hungarians, whereupon the latter settled in West Pannonia, 
which they had taken from the Moravians, and in a part of 
Austria. The terror of their arms was immediately spread^over 
Germany, and did not cease for half a century. 

The manners of the Madschars revived the recollection of the 
barbarous Huns. Whither the bands of their warriors pene- 
trated, there the country became a desert ; and although what 
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their cotemporaries write, that they devoured the flesh rf the 
slain, and drank their blood, is probably rather the expression 
of terror than genuine truth, yet this very terror is character^ 
istic and significant. 

In the next year after the death of Arnulph, their rapacious 
hordes poured over Austria, Carinthia and Bavaria ; the flames 
of villages and cloisters marked their course; they returned 
laden with booty. With greater power, and after they had 
desolated Upper Italy, and plundered all Moravia in the inter- 
vening time (903 and 906), they repeated their aggression upon 
Germany, at that time ruled by Louis the Child (907). The 
German army, having assembled at the fortress newly built, near 
the mouth of the Ens, was defeated. Luitpold, duke of Bavaria^ 
who ccHnmanded the army, fell after a desperate conflict, as 
well as a large number of bishops, abbots, and counts. The 
king himself, who arrived with reinforcements, was defeated* 
and escaped with difiiculty. Then the houses of God and the 
habitations of men blazed far and near, or fell into ruins. The 
sword, famine, and misery, consumed the Crerman people. 
Saxony, Thuringia, Franconia, and Suabia, and even Lorraine, 
felt the scourge likewise. All minds were seized with terror ; 
no one dared to oppose the fiends. Hence the punishment of 
death was proclaimed in vain by Louis for assembling the ban 
and arriere ban ; and a disgraceful tribute remained the only 
means for obtaining — not peace, only an uncertain truce. 

Under the reign of Conrad I. there was a similar devastation. 
It was renewed under Henry I., when he refused the tribute 
which his predecessors had promised. These barbarians plun- 
dered apd devastated the south of Germany, as far as the Rhine, 
and also Lorraine ; then, on their return, Hesse, Thuringia, and 
Saxony, and forced the king to grant a tribute for nine 
years (924). 

Italy and France were also, until th^ middle of the tenth 
century, infested by the predatory expeditions of the Hunga- 
rians. Towards the east, they spread consternation to the gates 
of Constantinople. We shall relate their final defeats in the 
subsequent history of Germany. 

During all this period the Madschars were ruled by princes 
from the house of Arpad. They ascended the throne in no 
order fixed by law, but sometimes by the double right of election 
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and blood. We w^I distinguish in this series Geysa I. (972), 
who adopted the Christian religion, and Stephen I. (997), the 
SaintyhisscHi^whomade the Christian religion predominant among 
his people, received from the pope a royal crown, and, as it wns 
formerly asserted, conferred upon him the kingdom as a fief. 
The acquisition of Transylvania, the settlement of many Ger- 
mans, and active advancement of civilization, distinguish his 
reign. His successor, Peter (1038), acknowledged the supremacy 
of the German emperor; but this relation was not lasting. 
Under the succeeding kings, notwithstanding many intestine 
commotions, the kingdom was enlarged by the acquisition of 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Gallicia, Servia, and a part of Bulgaria ; yet 
internal confusion and barbarism were increased by the immi- 
gration of great swarms of Cumani, at first in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, and again in the middle of the thirteenth. 
Under Bela lY. (12d&— 1270), the whole kingdom was desolated 
by the Mongols, and was delivered only by their voluntary 
retreat. IJfTladislav lY. was assassinated by the Cumani. An- 
drew III. (1290), a collateral relative of the last king, obtained 
now the throne, against the pretensions of Charles M artel of 
Naples, the nephew of Wladislav lY. But he died without male 
descendants (1301), the last king of Arpad's house, whereupon 
— ^not without contention — the crown of St. Stephen fell, as a 
female inheritance, to the French house of Naples. 



HISTORY OF GERMANY. 

The treaty of Yerdun had already made Germany politically 
independent : but it was the renunciation of the Carlovingian 
house that first imparted to it a particular life, consequently its 
particular history, and the first act of its free life was the election 
of Conrad I. for the German king. 

The history of Germany, as an isolated state, is divided, in so 
far as it belongs to the present period of General History, into 
two periods essentially different in their character. In the first, 
the empire pf the Germans is powerful, glorious, far-ruling, 
acknowledged the first in the West, its king not unequal in 
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majeBty to the Caesars, whose heir he styles himself. The princes 
of the empire are his servants, the kings of Europe are eclipsed 
by his glittering majesty. In the second, the empire and empe- 
rors are fallen under the tutelage of the Reman priest. The 
king of the Germans shines no longer among the monarchs of 
the west by independent majesty, oidy by the splendor borrowed 
from the papal luminary, as the first vassal of the Church ; the 
centre of gravity in the lever, that sets nations in motion, is no 
longer at the tbrone of the emperor, but at the chair of the 
Vatican; and Germany above all, is most intimately connected 
with Rome, recdves from there its laws and rights. As much 
as the imperial side of the balance rises, so much falls that of the 
princes and the states of the emi»re ; thiB enfeebled head is no 
longer able to regulate the refractory members. But in both 
periods the Empire and Papacy-*«ometimes one, sometimes the 
other [Nredominant-^^^are, either by their umted, or fay their 
conflicting interests and powers, the principal wheels in the 
revolutions <^ the West, the principal figures in its history. 



I. 

THE PEHIOD OF THE EMPIRE IN ITS GREATEST 

SPLENDOR. 

CONRAD 1. AND HENRY L 

Apter the death of Louis the Child, the chief men of the 
empire — ^who had already usurped the rights of the people — 
elected Conrad of Fritzlar, duke in Franconia, for king (911). 
Soon however loud cries of opposition resounded against this 
electi<»), and Conrad, notwithstanding his energy and good 
intentions, was unable to conjure the storms that were excited 
against him. His power was so limited that the people of Lor- 
raine (or their princes), thought it for their interest to subject 
themselves to Charles the Simple, king of France, and that this 
king maintained such precious acquisitions. At the same time^ 
Amulph the Bad, duke of Bavaria, disdained to acknowledge the 
Kng of the Germans. On this account he was proscribed by 
the princes, excommunicated by the priests, and remained, until 
Conrad's death, a fugitive in a fix)ntier province of Hungary* 
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Wbibt hordefi>df Hungsotaiui devftj^tated the eniqitrei Erehanger 
and Ber^btold, the royal delegates in Suabla^ diisTturbed the 
peace of the country. They were oTercome» coodemned, and 
executed. Finatly, Henry, son of Otho the Illustrious, duke of 
Saxony and Thuringia, from whom Conrad, after hu father's 
death, wished to take one of the two dutchies, which Otho had 
governed, detilared war agadnst this monarch* Oinrad died 
during the contest (918). 

Hie princes, in conformity with the generoui^ wish of the 
deceased emperor, elected his valiant enemy, Henry the Saxon, 
whom the rabble of historians call the Fowler, and who deserves 
the title of Great. The oppositkm which Burkard and Arnulph, 
dukes of Suabia and Bavaria, raised against Henry's election, the 
king soon vanquirfied by the strength of his arm, and still more 
decisively by generous ctemency^ which forded eveti Arnulph's 
arrogant mind to friendship. After this he marched against 
Charles the Simple of France^ and taught htm by the speedy 
re-conquest of Lorraine, the superiority of the German power, 
when well-directed, and not paralyzed by discord. 

In the meantime the Hungarians renewed their terror in the 
German countries ; against their well-exercised, active cavalry, 
the less supple infantry of the GernMuis wag unable to stand. 
Henry, therefore concluded a truce for nine years (924), and 
paid tribute in order that he might gain time to make prepara* 
tions that would ensure victoiy^ He augmented and improved^ 
by exercise, the cavalry, regulated the whole military system, 
and gave Germany, by constructing many fortresses, a defence 
less dependent upon the fate of battles. This last measure was 
more important and productive in results in a civil, than in a 
military respect. The cities which Henry founded, contained 
the germ of civilization and liberty, which the succeeding cen- 
turies brought to a most fertile developement. This ^ wise 
monarch fortified many places with walls and towers, which 
appeared tenable by their situation, in the north and middle of 
Germany, where, until his time, were only open villages, or 
solitary farms, cloisters, castles, &c., and enlarged them by 
new habitations, and increased their population by establishing 
there, from the surrounding region, every tenth man of the free- 
men, who composed the national army. By various privileges 
and advantages, which he granted to cities — as, that all assem 
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blies and solemn festivals of the people in the environs should be 
holden in the cities, that no one there should be regarded as 
a serf~-he overcame the ancient repugnance of the Germans 
to live in cities, promoted by prudent ordinances^ the early rise 
of various trades, and commanded, in order to insure the means 
of subsistence in case of a siege, the third part of the harvests 
of the country to be dep6sited in the magazines of his fortified 
places. 

After the expiration of the truce concluded with the Hunga- 
rians, when they asked for a renewal of the tribute, and received 
a contemptuous refusal, they invaded Germany with a strong 
force, and penetrated into Thuringia, where they separated in 
two divisions. One of these was now defeated at Sondershausen, 
and the other, which contained the bulk of their power, expe- 
rienced the same fate at Merseburg, Eighty thousand barbarians 
were slain ; all their baggage, all their plulider was taken ; all 
those, that escaped from the battle, were destroyed by famine or 
the anger of the countrymen; Germany was delivered from 
such visitations for two centuries (934). 

^ During the truce virith the Hungarians, Henry had fought 
with success against the other enemies of the empire, against the 
Sclavi and Normans. For the defence of his new conquests he 
built on the Elbe the castle of Meissen, the principal place and 
alarm-post of the margravate, Misnia, and established against 
the Wends the margravate of northern Saxony. 

' At the same time, he chastised the Danish king, Gorm, who 
had desolated the coasts of the North Sea. Henry carried, war 
into Jutland, and obtained the cession of the territory between 
the Eider and Slie, of which he formed the margravate of 
Schleswig. Two years after the victory of M erseburg, the king 
died (936), unsurpassed by the most celebrated of his successors 
in energy and goodness, as worthy of the civic as of the hero's 
crown. 

OTHO JIf. 

His son Otho /., the. Grreat, who succeeded him, acquired glory 
still more brilliant, but less free from reproach. 

By the acknowledgment of Otho as sole king — although he had 
several brothers — the idea of the indivisibility of the empire, 
which began to prevail among the kings elected for all Germany, 
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was forever sanctioned. Division of dominion — as it took place 
often under the successors of Charles M. in Germany — is appro- 
priate in the idea of private inheritance, but incompatible with 
the dignity. of a people, and with the idea of an elective empire. 
At the coronation of Otho, the three archbishops of Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne, figure as having a superior and even 
exclusive right to do so. They (who appear later also as arch-r 
chancellors of the three united kingdoms) and the hereditary 
possessors of the four first offices of the court (Bohemia, Palati- 
nate, Saxony, and Brandenburg) obtained gradually the dectorate, 
that is to say, the exdtisive right qfdecHen. 

One half of Otho's eventful reign is filled up with civil war. 
Eberhard, brother of king Conrad, and other princes of the Franks, 
who saw with displeasure a Saxon house — and even the blood 
of Wittekind — ^rule over Germany ; and Giselbert, duke of Lor- 
raine, as well as the sons of Arnulph the Bad of Bavaria, took up 
arms repeatedly against the king. Even Otho's brothers, his 
own son Ludolph, and his son-in-law, Conrad, rebelled, and the 
country was doomed to feel the disasters and vicissitudes of a 
long war. The energy and fortune of the king prevailed against 
all his enemies. He vanquished, punished, pardoned, disposed 
relations as victor, and became more powerful after every 
contest. 

These revolts occasioned repeated investitures of dutchies and 
other high dignities of the empire. Otho gave the most impor- 
tant to some relatives and trusty firiends : in order, however, to 
render their depefidence more secure, he established, in the 
greater part of the provinces, palsgraves, who, as the immediate 
mandatories of the king, were charged with the supervision and 
restriction of the dukes; but they discharged this office faithfully 
only for a short time. 

Of the dutchies, Bavaria was conferred upon Henry, Otho's 
brother, Suabia was given to count Burkard, whose wife was a 
relative of the king, but Lorraine was divided into two dutchies 
(Upper and Lower Lorraine), and the supreme authority over 
both was conferred upon Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, the king's 
brother. Saxony, in fine, which Henry I. had governed also as 
king, Otho— considering the place of an imperial officer incom- 
patible with that pf kuig — conferred upon Hermann Billung, 
a valiant and noble man, whose race possessed the dutchy of 
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Saxony in the male line until its extinction, but in the female 
line, rules, at the present day, Britain and the seas. 

Otho M4 fought against external enemies with no less success 
than he had against the rebels, first against the Wends and 
Danes, and-*-He(tiU more gloriously — against France and the 
Hungarians. 

The German king upon a humble request (948), assisted Louis 
IV., king of France, who was surnamed Ultramarinus, against 
the rebel Hugh, count of Paris, marched as far as the gates of 
this city, and obtained, as a reward of victory, all the provinces 
of Lorraine which remained in the hands of the French. 

The Hungarians fell over Austria into Bavaria (955), greedy 
for plunder, inhuman as in earlier times, more formidable than 
ever in number and equipment. They conquered and ravaged 
the country as far as the Lech, crossed this river, and besieged 
Augsburg. Otho fought these barbarians in the great plain, virhich 
is extended from this city between the rivers Lech and Wertach. 
The most sfriendid, the most complete victory, crowned the well- 
commanded forces of Germany. From this b&ttle-day in Lech- 
feld, O^many was forever delivered from the Hungarians. 

But Otho's expeditions to Italy were more brilliant and im- 
portant than all his other exploits. This delightful country, the 
pearl of Charles the Great's empire, had experienced sipce the 
fall of his house the most extreme distraction, occasioned by 
sanguinary and confused change of dominion, by hereditary 
feuds of families, by the union of sacerdotal and worldly ambi- 
tion, by the intrigue of woman and the sw<H*d <^ man. 

Rome, in particular, had been for a considerable time the 
theatre of scandalous and criminal scenes that are without a 
parallel ; the spiritual and civil power had been in the impudent 
hands of abandoned women. Theodora, an eminent Roman 
lady and her daughter by the margrave Adalbert of Tuscia, 
Marozia and the younger Theodora, the Messalinas and Agrip- 
pinas of their age, were the females, who played this singular 
part. From the commencement until the middle of the tenth 
century, these women, formidable by the power of the Tuscian 
house, versed in intrigues, bold and ready for every crime, 
conferred the papacy at pleasure upon their creatures, lovers 
and bastards. Alberic, an incestuous bastard of Marozia, en- 
raged at a chastisement, which he had suffered from Hugh of 
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Provence^ king of Italy, the second bufiband of MaroKia, raised 
a sudden insurrection against his step^ther; the castle of St. 
Angelo was taken by atorm, kijpg Hugh was forced to fly preci- 
pitately, and liberated Rome: received republican magisitrates — 
Alberic at their head. 

Not long after this, Hugh laid down the crown of Italy, and 
went into a clokter (945). His son,.Lothaire, was depriyed of 
half of the kingdom by Berengar U., margrave of Ivrea, the 
grandson of Berengar I. After the death of Lothaire (950), 
Berengar was acknowledged as sole king. To fortify his power 
be solicited for his son the hand of Adelaide, the widow, of his 
enemy. She, filled with abhorrence, escaped from bis power, 
and implored the assistance of Otbo, the German king. He came, 
delivered her fiK>m oppression, and married her* Berengar, too 
weak/or resistance, aubmUted, and i^tained bis kingdom, yet 
as a vassal of Otho, and for a. yearly tribute. 

But the tyranny of Berengar alienated the minds of 4he peo- 
ple, the chief men, and es^cially the clergy. Mwy voices 
were raised in favor of Otho. Fope^ John XII. — the .son >of Albe- 
ric, consequently the grandson of Marozia — invited him like- 
wise to put an end to disorder. He came for the second timie 
(960), and vanquished Berengar. The iron crown of Lombardy 
was now placed upon the head pf Otho, and he received soon 
after, in Rome, from the. pope,: the golden imperial croM^ (968). 
Berengar was exiled to Bamberg. 

The oath of fidelity taken by the pope and Roman people, was 
good only to the emperor as such, and his successors in the 
impmal dignity — undetermined, whether by election or heredi- 
tary succession — ^but ,not to the German king as such ; and the 
reaJ combination of the German royalty with the Roman impe- 
rial dignity, was at this time neither definitely pronounced, nor 
recognised as valid. It is said that Otho III. first concluded an 
express agreement upon this subject with pope Gregory V., — 
which, however, acquired uncontested validity only by time. 

Otho M, himself, notwithstanding the reverence which he 
inspired personally, experienced the inconstancy, the irestless 
passion for freedom, the hostile pride of the Romans. Hardly 
had he left Rome, when the same pope who had invited him 
plotted dangerous treason. He returned, suppressed the revolt, 
caused John XII. to be deposed by a synod, and Leo VIII. to be 
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elected in his place. Otho was bbliged to march to Italy twice 
more to subject the rebellious Romans. Public executions, and 
flagellations of the most guilty, restored obedience, but increased 
hatred as well as terror. Otho th6 Great died in 973. 

OTHO'S UPVBE, 

His younger son, Otho II., was crowned in the lifetime of his 
father, as associate emperor, and acknowledged as his successor 
in both kingdoms. But Henry the Younger, or the Quarreller, 
duke of Bavaria, rose against this elevation, favored by various 
members of the German empire, . and foreign princes. Otho 
conquered, and deprived him of Bavaria, which he conferred 
upon his brother Ludolph's son, duke of Suabia. 

In victories with little interruption, Otho fought not without 
glory against France, the Wends, Bohemians, aad Danes. But 
restless Italy occupied and consumed the {H*incipal part of the 
forces of the emperor and nation. The pope (Benedict VII.) 
was expelled. When Otho appeared, the insurgents submitted : 
but by bloody and treacherous severity he stained his name and 
the majesty of the throne. From Rome the emperor hastened 
to Lower Italy, in order to conquer Apulia and Calabria, which 
his father had endeavoured to acquire. But although Zimisces 
gave Theophania, the daughter of the preceding emperor, Ronfia- 
nus, to Otho II., and Apulia and Calabria for a dowry, yet the 
dominion of the Germans was never firmly established. In the 
renewed war of Otho II. against the Greeks and their allies, the 
Saracens, the Germans experienced the greatest loss. The 
emperor himself, after a great defeat of his forces, fell into the 
power of the enemy, and saved himself with difficulty. He 
died soon afterwards. 

His son, Otho III., who succeeded him, was in his minority. 
His mother, the wise Theophania, governed the empire in his 
name, which Henry the Quarreller disturbed in vain by renewed 
pretensions.^ He recovered, however, the dutchy of Bavaria. 
Leopold, the Babenbergian, margrave of Austria, and the founder 
of that house, which, from his time until that of Rudolph of 
Habsburg, ruled this country, fought with success against the 
Hungarians. These barbarians were driven far beyond Calen- 
berg, and their fortresses on this side taken by storm. When 
Otho, whom Willigis, the mild, learned archbishop of Mentz, 
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inspired with love for science and virtue, grew up> he looked also 
with particular preference towards Italy and Rome. He went 
there three times ; he even intended to establish there the seat 
of the empire. The consequences of that might have been 
immense. Fate ordered it otherwise. After Otho had endured 
the same difficulties and dangers as the two preceding emperors, 
he died — as it is said, by poison (1002). 

The powerful Othos were thus extremely harassed in main- 
taining the sovereignty of Italy, although most of the popes from 
the time of Leo VIII. were installed by them, and were their 
friends. Gregory V. especially, a prince of the Saxon house, 
and the learned Sylvester II. (Gerbert), whom Otho III. elevated, 
were faithful, and personally important adlierents of the throne. 
What awaited the emperors, if once the popes became indepen- 
dent, if they became enemies ? , 

After the death of Otho III., who was childless, Henry of 
Bavaria, grandson of Otho the Great's brother, obtained the 
crown, not without (q>position, nor even without war. The mar- 
grave Ardoin in particular, continued the contest for the crown 
in Italy for many years. Henry was victorious, but the world 
gained little by it The abbot of Verdun refused unjustly to 
admit the imperial candidate into his cloister, who wished to 
retire there. The king praised the foundation of the bishopric 
of Bamberg as the most glorious action of his life; and on his 
death-bed he rejoiced at the merit of never having violated the 
virginal chastity of his wedded spouse. At his coronation he 
received from the hands of the pope a golden apple—afterwards 
preserved among the imperial jewels — as an emblem of the 
dominion of the world. But weakness and misfortune character- 
ized the reign of this sovereign. 

With him the Saxon house of emperors became extinct (1024). 
The idea of hereditary right, and with it the power of the crown, 
were weakened by the necessity of election ; a happy thing for 
the princes who aspired to independence, but not for the people, 
who needed the more powerful protection of a king against the 
' arrogance of petty despots. 

FRANKISH KINGS.— CONRAD II. AND HENRY II. 

Iir a general assembly of the spiritual and secular members of 
the empire, Conrad, an eminent Frank, who — ^from his origin or 
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patrinionial potseiurio&s-^was Bumamed the Salian, was el^c^ed 
king. But the Saxons, proud of thdr c^itenaial possession of 
the crown, saw it pass with reluctance to a house of the Franks ; 
and these last supposed it was only the restoration of, their 
ancient right. The consequences of these oonlSicting pretensions 
were upon one side secret disa£fecti<m and suspicion, upon the 
other irritability and provocation to severity. 

Conrad 11.,, in such difficult relations, directed the rudder with 
a strong hand. He kept the refractory lords in dependence, 
displayed in external undertakings an energy that corresponded 
with the dignily of the einpire, and left to bis son a dominion 
consolidated, augmented, and respected at home and abroad. 

Conrad's Roman expedition (1026) was attended with nothing 
remarkable* He, too, had rebek to punish ; but the state of 
things was not changed. 

What he performed in fiurguildy was of more imp<»lance. 
The double kingdom of Burgundy, or of Aries, was ruled until 
(1332) by that Rudolph's family, who {889) had pbt»ned inde- 
pendence in Upper Burgundy, and whose son had united the Iwo 
Burgundies. Gradually, however, here as every where, tbe royal 
territory was divided into several subordinate seignoiies, -whose 
relations to the crown were doubtful, and determined according 
to the vidssitude of circumstances. Thus Robert, son of the 
French king Robert, established at Dijon the seat of a idutchy, 
called Burgundy, in the stricter sense, which wfs governed three 
hundred years by his house, and became later the ^foundation of 
a new, still larger Burgundian kingdom, which extended to the 
North Sea. Thus originated the houses of the counts of Vienne 
— whose territory was afterwards called the Delphinate— of 
Savoy — who soon extended their dominion over the Alps into 
Italy, — of High Burgundy-*-called afterwards Franche Comt^ — 
and others. The kings of Burgundy, as they had originally 
detached themselves frpm France, had always been inclined to 
the German side. Rudolph III. concluded a treaty of inheritance 
with Henry JI., tke king of the Germans, ^nce Henry himself 
died without heirs, Conrad II., as successor of the last in the 
German kingdom, maintained that he was also successor to the 
Burgundian crown by hereditary right. He therefore demanded, 
after Rudolph's death, his crown. Count Odo, of Champagne, 
Rudolph's nephew, opposed this, but in vain. Conrad was victor 
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in two campaigns, in the third, Odo lost his life. Thus the de- 
lightful countries which, according to the modern appellation, 
are called Provence and Dauphin^, Lionnais and Franche Comte, 
besides Savoy and a large part of Helvetia (the other part be- 
longed previously to the Germans), were united to the German 
empire. Toulon and Marseilles were German ports ; two-thirds 
of Charles the Great^s inheritance were completely combined. 
Conrad was crowned king of Aries at Geneva. The archbishop 
of Treves was afterwards appointed archchancellor of this king- 
dom, in thci^same manner as the archbishops of Mentz and 
Cologne obtained this dignity over the two other kingdoms of 
Germany and Italy. 

But the union of Aries to the empire did not in reality last 
long. In the great dangers and contests of Italy and Germany, 
the emperor neglected, or forgot this secondary kingdom, less 
connected with their highest interest. Gradually the greatest 
part of it was separated into independent seignories, or came 
under. the power of the French. A few fragments — in part 
mere names — remained to Germany. In the north, Conrad 
ceded the margravate of Schleswig to Canute the Great, king of 
Denmark, Norway and England (1027), The old Carlovingian, 
the natural limits of Germany, were thereby restored. 

Under the equally excellent son of Conrad II., Henry III. 
(1099), whom his father had early declared his successor, the 
glory of Germany eclipsed all the states of Christendom. With 
the exception of some lords, whose insolence he humbled, 
whose new-raised pretensiotis he reduced to the limits of the 
ancient law, no person in his vast empire made any complaints 
against him. Not severer towards others than towards himself, 
he not only demanded, but also gave justice; and fulfilled, what 
is the duty of a king, with no less strictness than he insisted 
upon that, which is the king's. 

It is true, in the eyes of those who know only princes' rights, 
but not those of the nation and king, Henry might appear as 
a despot, because he disposed arbitrarily of the dutchies, and 
even reserved the most important for himself, or conferred them 
upon the members of his family. But all these dispositions, 
as much as they displeased the notables, were entirely consonant 
to the spirit of the old constitution, that is to say,to the spirit of 
the first days of German royalty. The inheritance of fiefs, 
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especially the great fiefs of the empire, was rather a custom 
introduced secretly, or mere usurpation, than positive law. And 
in particular the great offices of the state or king — of which 
those of the dukes were the principal — which in their idea pre* 
suppose the free commission of the king, and personal capacity, 
could not, by some actual usurpations of the feudatories, or by 
the extorted compliance of weak kings, in justice, become he- 
reditary ; the rights of the throne and the nation could not be so 
quickly extinguished. The whole organization of the state was 
as yet unsettled and fluctuating ; the king, if he did reserve in 
certain provinces the government for himself, or if, with the same 
intention, he appointed mere titular dukes, passed neither beyond 
the bounds of positive rights, nor those of natural rights ; as yet 
it w£ts left to his wisdom, his fortune, or to the course of events, 
to shape the constitution so or otherwise, to make the idea of 
monarchy or that of aristocracy, union or division, Victorious. 

Yet it was perceived already under Henry's reign, that the 
German princes were the most dangerous enemies of the Get* 
man kings. Powerful in all external transactions, in peace and 
war, and commanding respect, he was unable to subdue the sin- 
gle Godfrey, his and the empire's duke over Lowef Lorraine. 
Enraged, because Upper Lorraine was conferred upon another 
duke, which he considered as a reduction of his paternal inherit- 
ance, the daring Godfrey took up arms. He was repulsed, it is 
true ; but having retired to Italy, he obtained the hand of the 
powerful margravess of Tuscia, Beatrix, the emperor's sister ; 
strengthened by this connexion, Godfrey renewed the war against 
his master, and continued it until his death. 

Bretislaw, duke of Bohemia, who refused to pay tribute, saw 
the* imperial army march into Prague in the second year of the 
war (1041), and did not obtain peace until he had reconciled the 
emperor by a humble petition. 

At the same time, Peter, the Hungarian king, appeared before 
his throne to implore assistance against his own subjects, who 
had expelled him on account of his tyranny. Then Aba, the 
king elected in his place, invaded the Eastern country (Austria). 
But Henry repulsed him, and carried his arms victoriously into 
Hungary, marched into Stuhlwessenburg, the capital of the 
kingdom, received there the oath of obedience from the magnates^ 
and the oath of feudal fidelity from Peter, whom he reinstated. 
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But this fefidal relation did not subsist long. The Hungarians, 
enraged against Peter, the frigid of the Germans, assieissinated 
him ; whereupon Andrew, his successor, renewed the war against 
the emperor, but without success. 

It was in Italy, that Henry goyerned with the greatest glory. 
Since the time that Henry IL had abrogated the law — ^made 
by Charles the Great, and renewed by Otho the Great — ^by which 
the election of the pope was not valid, unless approved by the 
emperoTj the old party-rage, and with it crime and scandal had 
prevailed anew. Three popes at the same time had erected 
their chairs in three different churches at Rome. Then Henry 
appeared (1046), and held a council at Sutri, which deposed 
them all. According to the will of Henry, Suidger, bishop of 
Bamberg was then chosen for the head of the church, who 
adopted the name of Clement II., and officiated at the corona- 
tion of the emperor. The law of Otho was now renewed, and 
rendered more severe. The following popes were likewise elected 
according to the will of the emperor. 

The noble, constant Henry, who was masculine in influence 
and action, died in the flower of his age, in the thirty-ninth year 
of his glorious life (1056). 
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THE TIME OF PAPAL GRANDEUR. 

HENRT IV. 

The orphan Henry, aged six years, and the empire, fell to the 
care of Agnes of Guienne, the excellent and discerning widow 
of Henry III., who was not, however, equal to the storms of the 
time. Now, as the feared monarch reposed in his grave, and 
the reins of the empire, held by a female hand, were relaxed, 
every discontented, ambitious, or covetous person among the 
magnates hoped to be able to gratify his passions and desires 
with impunity. Agnes — averse to force, and not in the situa- 
tion to use it, without faithful counsel, without active assist- 
ance — succumbed to the disfavor of circumstances. The arch- 
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bishop Hanao of Cologne, with some other conspirators, carried 
off the prince (1062), and thus obtained the regency. Agnes, 
forsaken by all her friends, concealed her grief in a cloister. 

Soon the severe Hanno was supplanted in his charge by the 
adroit, ever officious archbishop, Adalbert of Bremen. By flat- 
tering and indulging the prince in all his desires, he gained his 
affection, and corrupted his youthful heart. Thus Henry had 
already contracted bad inclinations in his fifteenth year, when 
he was declared capable of defending himself. General dissatis- 
faction with Adalbert compelled the king, however, to remove 
him from his person. 

It was now perceived that Agnes had reconciled no enemy by 
mildness, and gained no friend by benefits. Otho of Nordheim, 
upon whom she had conferred her own dutchy of Bavaria, never 
ceased to be her and her son's inveterate enemy ; Rudolph of 
Rheinfelden, her son-in-law, and to whom she gave Suabia, 
requited this double favor with ingratitude. 

The hostile sentiments of the princes towards Henry were 
discovered but too soon. They raised complaints against his 
private conduct, not less than against various acts of government. 
Henry committed youthful excesses ; he wished to divorce his ' 
wife. Bertha ; he built strong castles in Saxony and Thuringia, 
in order to curb those who were hostilely disposed ; by prolong- 
ing the sojourn of his court in these provinces he was burden- 
some to the inhabitants, who were obliged by law to pay the 
expenses ; he retained, in fine, as prisoner, a declared enemy, 
duke Magnus of Saxony, who had been the protector of an out- 
law — Otho of Nordheim ; — these were the charges for which the 
princes, especially those of Saxony, took up arms against their 
king and master, and even compromised the majesty of the 
empire by appealing to a foreign judge. 

The same Otho of Nordheim was at the head of the rebels, 
who had been previously deprived of his dutchy and condemned 
to death by a tribunal of princes on account of high treason, and 
pardoned by Henry. The king, taken by surprise, yielded to 
power, set the duke Magnus at liberty, and, alarmed by the 
desertion of many whom he considered friends, promised to 
demolish the new fortresses. But when, at the time of their 
demolition, arrogance and passion went beyond all bounds, when, 
in the king's favorite fortress of Harzburg, even the bones of his 
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brother and son were unsepulchred, altars destroyed, and the 
most disgraceful outrages committed, Henry considered himself 
no longer bound by the compromise, and proceeded to take 
vengeance. His faithful friends adhered more closely to him, 
because they were indignant at such enormities ; in a bloody, 
decisive battle on the Unstrut (1075) the army of the rebels was 
destroyed, and they received now the severe terms of peace from 
their conqueror and king. 

But the prospect of a tranquil reign, which this victory had 
80 gloriously opened, was suddenly obscured by the aggression 
of a new and formidable enemy. " An old, infirm priest, with- 
out money, without arms, without land, powerful only by the 
energy of his soul,"* but by this and the power of ideas, master 
of the hearts of all the Western nations, was victorious over the 
throne, which surpassed all others in courage and elevation. 
A great spectacle indeed, and exalting for the mind, which is 
justly rejoiced at the superiority of its own or the intellectual 
powers over the physical ! But the joy can be pure only when 
it is the good spirit from which the power proceeds, but not 
when, in contradiction 1o themselves, the spiritual and moral 
powers are misused for the service of principles just as detesta- 
ble as those which it is pretended to combat. Not royalty, but 
despotism is the enemy of mankind ; their welfare is to be found, 
not in the dominion of priests, only in freedom and rights. 

From this point of view let us consider this great contest. In 
considering things thus we may condemn Hildebrand without 
being the slaves of kings ; we can perceive the dangers of royalty 
without seeking our welfare in the power of priests. 

When pope Victor II., who was elevated to the papal throne 
by Henry 111., died (1057), the Romans, without the participation 
of the tutelary regent Agnes, elected a brother of Godfrey, 
duke of Lorraine, for pope, who styled himself Stephen IX. 
After him (1058), in conformity with the imperial will — which 
was here heard for the last time — bishop Gerard of Florence, or 
Nicholas II. was elected. He made in the first year of his govern- 
ment, in a council at Rome, the important law, that henceforth 
only the cardinals, that is a certain number of the most eminent 
among the Roman clergy, should elect the pope, the rest of the 

* Joho y<m Mueller. 
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clergy and the people should merely approve the election^ with- 
out prejudice to the rights of " king Henry of Germany, or such 
other person as a pope should have crowned emperor in Rome.'^ 

This law was observed in the next election, and Alexander IL, 
previously bishop of Lucca — was ^ected, without the approba- 
tion of the empress (1061). He supported himself in his dignity ^ 
although Honorius 11. was appointed anti-pope. At his death, 
cardinal Hildebrand, whose counsel already under the last pope» 
had governed the church, was raised to the papal throne, and 
obtained, by feigned submissiveness, the imperial sanction (1073). 

Hardly was Hildebrand, now Gregory VILf established in his 
dignity, when he displayed suddenly, and to the astonishm^t 
of the world, the whole plenitude of the absolute power of the 
papal throne — the slow growth of ages. 

By the piety, as well as by the policy of the enofterors and 
kings, the high clergy had Icmg since — in Germany more than ia 
any other country — been endowed not cmly with treasiiFes^ but 
with land and serfs, with princely honours and rights, and, 
according to the dominant principle of feudal investitures, made 
vassals of the empire. As such, the newly elected bishops and 
abbots were obliged, like secular feudatories, to receive investi- 
ture from the king, with this difference, however, that it was 
considered proper to use the ring and staff as symbols of surr^i* 
der, instead of the emblems erf* secular power. But such 
formahty relative to the condition and office of the invested 
persons was sufficient to give rise to the idea of a violation of 
ecclesiastical freedom, as if the ecclesiastical power and the minis- 
ter ial office, and not merely the regalia accidentally connected with 
them, were actually conferred by the king ; and complaints were 
actually made, that scandalous traffic was carried on with the 
spiritual benefices, that the high charges in the churdi of Chrial 
were conferred by the &vor and despotic command of the 
monarchs of the earth. 

Not without apparent grounds, therefore, Gregory prohibited 
investiture with the ring and staff, and entered Ixddly into the 
contest with the princes who defended their rights founded upon 
custom, and especially with Henry lY., the most powerful of all. 
But it was the intention of the pope^ that Henry should not only 
renounce the right of investiture, but that he should support with 
his authority the ordinances of the Church, that he should even 
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give account to the pope concerniDg his private life, and c<hi- 
cerniog all the complaints that the exasperated princes made 
against him. 

For they had even dared to accuse their king and master 
before the papal chair ; and the pope had dared to set himself up 
for his judge. But tienry, full of anger at such presumption of 
the priest^ convoked an assembly of pirelates at Worms (1076), 
and deposed the ofifeoder. Now there vt^as war upon life and 
death. Gregory, in a synod «t Rome> exoonununicated all the 
prelates who adhered to the king, excommunicated the king him- 
self, and absolved his people from obedience and fidelity. 

Not only the Sax<ms, with Otho of Nordheim, whom the king 
in the excess of his magnanimity had made their governor, but 
also many princes of the south of Germany, declared f<H* the 
pope. Of these Welph, duke of Bavaria by the grace of Henry 
then Rudolph of Rheiqfeideo, the Suabian duke, Berchlold of 
Zafaringen* formerly duke of Carinthia, who was irritated because 
fae was 90 no longer; Leopold, the valiant mai^rave of Austria, 
and Ottocar of Styria, and some few bishops, were drawn. by 
selfish BKJttives into the interest of th^ pope. For most of the 
great prelates adhered to the king : the champions of the pope 
were the hirelings of superstition, or its voluntary slaves — the 
monks. 

The princies, unmindful of their duty» asssembled at Tribur, 
and notified their king that his empire was at an end, unless he 
was abs(4ved from his excommunication within ^or an^cZay; 
tbat be should dweU us a private man in Spire, until the 
pope came to Augsburg to pronounce his decision. 

Henry perceived with horror the spirit of his unfortunate age. 
If the pope .came to Germany all was lost. The king, therefore, 
resolved to proceed precipitately, in the depth of winter, to Italy. 
He crossed the Alps of Savoy into Lombardy, where truer hearts 
beat for the German king. But he had come to Italy, not for 
war, but for peace ; his terror at the revolt of the Germans had 
humbled his h^xHsm. He went as a suppliant to Canossa. 

Pope Gregory had fled hither, upon the intelligence of Henry's 
journey, to the protection of the powerful margravess, Matilda 
of Tuscia, Henry*s relative and en^my. 

The king appeared before her fortress, Canossa, humble, sub- 
missive* and without defence* And a scene was here enacted 
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upon which the latest posterity will look with horror. In the 
space before the inner wall of the castle, the king of the Germans 
was obliged to implore for three days and three nights, in the 
garb of penitence, with his feet and head bare, tortured by pold^ 
hunger, and thirst, the mercy of God and the pope, until the 
last finally spoke the word of grace, and received the penitent 
again into the bosom of the Church — ^with reservation, how- 
ever, of further decision concerning his royal dignity (1077). 

The crowned sinner Theodosius, who, in the consciousness of 
guilt, takes upon himself penitently, but voluntarily the penance 
of the Church in order to reconcile his offended God, may be 
considered as an example of the submission of a despot to a 
higher law than that of man, edifying to the Christian, consoling 
to the citizen. But it was as a king, not as a Christian or sinner, 
that Henry was obliged to do penance. No hdy motive, it was 
ccfercive force, that drove him to it; gnashing his teeth he 
kissed the rod that struck him, and in his person the insolent 
priest trampled all the kings of the earth, all nations in the 
dust. 

The prihces of Lombardy felt themselves humiliated in the 
person of their king, and called upon him to take vengeance. 
With a swelling army, and in the splendor of majesty he now 
marched through the hostile country. But the intelligence 
reached him from Germany, that the rebellious princes, in a diet 
held at Forchheim, had elected Rudolph of Suabia, king. Then 
Henry recrossed the Alps precipitately, attended by his most 
faithful adherents. Few princes were for him, it is true, but 
nearly all the bishops of the empire — only five swore to the pope — 
and most of the cities. The love of the citizens for their perse- 
cuted king, who was cursed by the priest, forsaken by the 
princes, is an excellent evidence for the justice of his cause ; and 
the independent fidelity, as well as the powerful assistance o( 
these citizens — in opposition to the blind submission of the 
country-serfs to the passions of their masters-^appears as a 
splendid result of freedom, and as a worthy reward for the 
benefits which the cities had received from the throne. 

But this strife, kindled by the priest, was long, sanguinary, full 
of vicissitude. It was carried on in Germany with all the fury 
of unbridled passion. There were bishops and anti-bishops in 
almost all the churches* There were likewise governoFs of the 
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king and anti-king in most of the provinces. Discord entered 
into the bosom of communities and families. Everywhere *^ pope" 
or " emperor" was the battle-cry of the combatants. 

Rudolph did not long enjoy his usurped crown. His dutchy 
was conferred upon the noble Frederick of Hohenstaufen, 
Henry's son-in-law, worthy of this elevation by his valour and 
fidelity, and the father of a race of heroes. A great battle, near 
Mellrichstadt in Franconia, was not decisive. In a second 
(1078), near Wolksheim on the Elster, Rudolph received a 
mortal wound — a judgment of God as he confessed at the point 
of death. The other rebels were also punished'; Welph was 
deprived of his dutchy, Leopold of Austria of his margraviate. 
The greatest part of Germany submitted. 

Now Henry thought to chastise the pope. Accompanied by 
an anti-pope elected in a synod at Brixen, archbishop Guibert, of 
Ravenna, who styled himself Clement HI., Henry marched to 
Italy, took Rome, caused himself to be crowned emperor, and 
besieged Gregory in the Castle of St. Angelo. 

He was delivered from this afflicting situation by Robert 
^ Guiscard, the Norman duke of Calabria, the pope's vassal. This 
valiant and cunning prince was one of the ten sons of Tancred 
of Hauteville, who, forty years before (1033), had come from 
Normandy to Lower Italy, seeking war and dominion. Already 
earlier (1000 and 1016) some bands of Norman pilgrims had 
rendered military service to the princes of this country, and 
excited the admiration of the enervated nations of the south by 
their northern strength. The confused state of Lower Italy, 
where Lombardic princes, Greek governors and Arabian robbers 
were engaged in incessant quarrels, opened a brilliant prospect 
to the northern adventulrers. Duke Sergius of Naples, had 
given (1016) those Normans who had fought for him under 
Rainulph, a portion of territory, upon which they built the city 
of Aversa. From this first seat of their dominion they soon 
extended, in a series of wars, which they carried on upon their 
own account, their power over vast countries. William Iron- 
arm, Tancred's eldest son, who styled himself count of Apulia, 
founded a regular government, based upon the feudal system. 
After his death his brothers received from the emperor Henry III. 
the investiture of their possessions (1047). 

The pope saw with apprehension the growing power of theae 
Vol. II— 2 b 
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foreigners^ and Leo IX. carried on a violent war against thom. 
fiat both parties soon perceived the political advantages of a 
combination against the Greeks and Germans, who were equaUy 
odious and dangerous to both. Robert Guiscard especially, the 
most celebrated of the brother heroes, rendered homage to the 
pope as a vassal, and received from Nicholas II. (1059) the title 
of duke of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. This last country was 
conquered, some time after, by Roger, Guiscard's brother, and' 
Robert subjected all Lower Italy, with the exception of Naples. 

Gregory YIL, wrested from the hands of his enemies by the 
^ithful Guiscard, went to Salerno, where he soon afterwards 
died (1085). 

His successors, Victor III. and Urban IL, renewed the 
anathemas against the emperor. During the absence of Henry, 
his adv^saries in Germany chose Hermann, count of Luxemburg, 
for anti-king. But Henry's return, and Hermann's death (1088) 
restored the fortune of the £rst. Ecbert of Misnia, who wished 
to play the part of king, was put to death. 

In Italy, however, the far-ruling Matilda gave, some time after 
the death of her friend Gregory, her hand to the young Welph 
(1089). He made irresistable progress in Italy, whilst his father 
pursued his success in Gfermany. But Matilda, dissatisfied with 
her youthful husband, broke the childless marriage at the end of 
five years, and gave her territory to St. Peter. The Welphs 
were after this completely reconciled with the emperor, and 
received from him the renewed investiture of Bavaria (1095). 

Urban's successor, Pascal II., pursued this deplorable war, 
and gave to it a still more horrible character. , Henry, who was 
invincible to so many enemies, was to be overthrown by his own 
son. His eldest son, Conrad, had been previously induced to 
revolt from his father. But a premature death carried him off 
(1101). His enemies, especially the unprincipled Welph, suc- 
ceeded in inducing his second son, Henry, to revolt likewise. 
He, combining the most detestable treachery with presumptuous 
violence, took his father prisoner. An assembly of princes, held 
at Mentz, deposed the unfortunate old man ; and three bishops, 
since he met them with bec(»ning dignity, tore from him violently 
his imperial insignia. In ignominy and misery, exposed even to 
hunger, the fallen emperor lived in Ingelheim, until the voice of 
his friends encouraged him to fly secretly. For there were still 
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some few who had remained faithful to l^im, especially Henry of 
Limburg, upon whom, after the death of Godfrey of Bouillon 
the dutchy of Lower Lorraine had been <xmferred, the bishop 
of Liege, and others ; but, above all, the cities, free from the 
coercive impulses of intrigue, fdlowed naturally the just cause. 
After so much vicissitude of fortune, as Henry had experienced, 
he had still a prospect of victory ; but the sad campaign against 
his son broke his heart (1106). He was solemnly interred at 
Liege; but his son, to fill up the measure of crime, caused the 
body of his excommunicated &ther to be disinterred, and to lie upon 
t;he earth for five years in Spire, until it was permitted to return 
it to its maternal bosom by the absolution of the pope. A elu- 
sory survey of the history of papacy, which was so formidably 
displayed undea* Henry lY., will not be here out of place, 

HISTORY OF PAPACY. 

We have seen the pope already at the close of the former 
period, after efibrts for eight centuries, considerably elevated by 
the power of multifarious circumstances, and the spiritual pre- 
ponderance which he had obtained, established upon the basis 
of a secular power. As long, however, as Charles the Great 
ruled over his vast dominions, the power of the Roman. bishop 
rested upon the grace of his emperor, and had the Prankish 
monarchy been energetical in its interior, or had the family 
of Charles been endowed with the spirit of their ancestor, the 
pope would perhaps have become again like his brother in 
Constantinople or fallen to the rank of a mere bishop of the 
metropolis. 

But the unworthiness of the Carlovingian princes encouraged 
the priest to make bolder pretensions. Here Gregory VL ap- 
peared as arbiter between the weak Louis I. and his rebellious 
subjects ; there John VIH. sold to the abject Charles the Bald, 
the imperial crown, for the price which he himself had fixed ; 
previous to this, Nicholas L summoned insolently the younger 
Lothaire, who was tprmented by his uncles' desire to obtain his 
territories, before his tribunal on account of a divorce. The 
same pope announced, generally by his writings and actions, his 
ambitious intentions and his lofty projects. He succeeded also, 
by smuggling in the collection of Pseudo-lsodorian dea-etah, in 
giving a legal foundation to his pretensions, and to that, which 
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had really come into use but a short time before, the appearance 
of an ancient right. But several accidental circumstances now 
interrupted somewhat the progress of papal power. 

The long-continued disorders of Rome, the crimes and scandals 
accumulated under a series of despicable popes, debased the holy 
chair, -dnd restrained its occupants from great undertakings. 
But when the sword of the Othos had given Italy a permanent 
law, and brought Rome and the imperial crown into the posses- 
sion of the German kings, their youthful majesty threatened the 
papacy anew with complete subjection. For although the pope 
crowned the emperor, and on that account, not unapparently, 
considered the imperial dignity dependent upon his investiture, 
yet his words could not prevail against the arms of the Germans, 
if these Germans stood by their king. This became evident 
especially under Henry III., who in the council at Sutri (1046), 
deposed three popes, caused Clement II. to be appointed in their 
place, and proclaimed most solemnly the imperial right to sanc- 
tion the papal election. 

But this imperial power was of short duration. The reform 
introduced by Nicholas II. (1059), which confided exclusively to 
the cardinals the election of the popes — under the merely appa- 
rent reserve of the imperial rights which were soon disregarded — 
secured to the Roman church the possession of able heads, and 
facilitated the continuation of one and the same plan. 

This plan had two principal parts : to elevate the spiritual con- 
dition above all dependence upon civil relations and civil power, 
and even to make the clergy the supreme lords of the laity, and 
then to give the pope absolute power in 'the spiritual empire. 

The means to attain the first object was the prohibition of the 
investiture of the spiritual order by secular lords — which after a 
long contest, attended with various success, was finally enforced 
in the principal point — and the injunction of celibacy, which 
operated still more eflicaciously, and which had been previously 
praised as a meritorious renunciation, recommended to priests, 
and prescribed to bishops; but this was first announced as a 
general law for the whole clergy by Gregory VII. This mea- 
sure had incalculable results. No better means could have been 
devised to elevate the clergy by the nimbus of supposed holiness 
in the eyes of the people, and to make its members one body, 
closely connected, entirely isolated, and solely subservient to the 
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interests of the order; and the comprehensive view, the. profound 
knowledge of > human nature is to be admired no less than the 
bold genius of the man, who, in such a spirit and in such a gene- 
ral manner, raised the contest against the strongest impulse of 
nature, and terminated it victoriously. 

The accomplishment of the second grand object, the subjec- 
tion of the spiritual order to the autocracy of the pope, was 
favored by the nature of things, which in every society, espe- 
cially one that is large, leads almost infallibly to the gradual 
concentration of power. 

Hence the spiritual state, which had been originally demo- 
cratic, then aristocratic, was converted, with a progressive 
increaseof accurately defined grades of rank and power, gradually 
into monarchical autocracy, by which the primate appeared not 
only as the highest keystone of the hierarchical pyramid, but 
as a crown of rays, the brilliancy of which was to be the soiirce 
of all ecclesiastical splendor; hence all subordinate power in the 
Church was not to be considered as the basis^ but as the emana- 
tion of the papal. 

To the most important means of promoting this remarkable 
change, or also to its effects, belongs the imperious interference 
of the pope in the elections of prelates. He appears to have 
Uberated the churches or chapters, to which the right of election 
had been gradually transferred from the congregations, from the 
influence of the laity, for the sole purpose of substituting his 
own more sacred authority ; and soon the papal appointment, 
or at least the papal favor, became the only way, or at least the 
indispensable condition for obtaining ecclesiastical ofllices. From 
the prelates who were indebted to the favor of the pope for their 
elevation, little resistance to encroachments was to be feared. 
Hence, finally, even the authority of councils yielded to that of 
the Roman bishop, and the legislative power, as well as that of 
absolving from the laws, was concentrated in his exalted person. 

The doctrine advanced by the side of these exercises of power, 
and in part before, as preparing the way for them ; and again, 
this doctrine was sustained by the same power that served to 
vindicate it. "Christ has appointed his beloved Peter — upon 
whom, as upon a rock, he built the Church — his successor and 
vicar upon earth. The vicar of him, who fills the heavens with 
his majesty, may indeed behold the kings and potentates of the 
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oarth, no less than the servants of the Church, at his feet. But 
there is a twofold power here below, the spiritadl and secular* 
Both were conferred by Peter, as is shown by the symbol of the 
two swords. But the spiritual is elevated as much above the other, 
as the celestial kingdom is above the earthly, or the et^nal 
salvation of the soul above the fleeting welfare of the body. It 
is indeed the spiritual power alone that exists by itself, and 
shines, like the sun, with its own brilliancy; the temporal, on 
the contrary, borrows only from that, as the moon from the sua, 
a feebler and more dependent light. The thrones of the earth 
receive their glitter flrom the resplendence of 8t. Peter's chair. 
The pope therefore — ^who, as some shameless canonists presmned 
to teach« is not God, it is true, nor a mere man, but a middle 
besBg between the two — is above all powers ; he may dispose of 
crowns and kingdoms ; he is the supreme legistator and judge, 
in every thing infallible, the dispenser of divine grace as well as 
of divine wrath ; to him is the power given to bind and to loose, 
his word can absolve even from natural or divine commands 
(such as the duties of truth and fidelity). To riae against the 
pope is rebellion against God.'' 

The popes who, after Gregory VII. sgnatized themselves by 
their energy or arrogant pretensions, were Adrian lY. and 
Alexander III., at the time of Frederic I. ; then Innocent III., 
the founder of the inquisition ; Gregory IX. and Innocent IV., 
the formidaUe opponents of Frederic U., and finally Boniface 
VIII. All the popes from the time of Hildebrand, were, without 
contradiction, the. supreme heads of Christendom ; all strove to 
be its atOocrats. 

The affliction of the popes in their own country fomns a 9trik- 
ing contrast with the fear and reverence which their dignity 
inspired abroad. In Rome itself, and in the States of the Church, 
the popes shared the deplorable fate of all the sovereigns of their 
time. Their vassals or arrogant nobles despised their authority, 
and, in defiance of the thunders of the Vatican, raised presump- 
tuous war against the vicar of Christ. The tyrants of the 
European kings, the rulers of Christendom, were often captives 
in their own capital, the victims of some noble lords, the objects 
of the derision or compassion of the Roman women. 
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Henrt y. advanced tke same pretensions that were con- 
demned in his father, and with »till greater energy. For when 
Pascal II. renewed the Gregorian edicts relative to investiture 
in the councils of Troyes, Henry marched to Italy with a strong 
force, and extorted tumultuously, and not without bloodshed, 
from the captive pope (1111 ), the most solemn acknowledgment 
of the royal right of investiture. But this compromise) excited 
the indignatioaof the bishops, and Guide, archbishop of Vienna, 
9nd a relative of Henry, presumed to excommunicate him him- 
self, because the pope had promised never to do so. The old 
quarrel was now renewed* In the meantime Matilda of Tuscia 
died (1115), whereupon Henry took possession of her territory— 
not acknowledging its donation to the papal chair — as a rela- 
tive, and feudal lord« But he did not retain it ; he saw himself 
finally compelled to conclude at Worms (1122) with Guido^his 
old enemy, who had ascended the papal chair under the name 
of Calixtns IL (1119), and repeated solemnly his anathema, a 
new compromise, which is therefore called the Concordat of 
Calioctusy and has been constantly regarded as a fundamental 
law of the German church — although some variations have beeii 
made, partly insidiously, partly legally. In conformity with, this 
the election of bishops was to be made fredy by the competent 
chapters; but the emperor might participate in them by a 
deputy, who, in case there should be no choice, might give — 
with the counsel of the archbishop — the decisive vote ; and the 
emperor might give the investiture of worldly possessions and 
rights (or the regalia) with the sceptre. 

The waning power of the empire is already perceptible in the 
external transactions of Henry V., as the effect of the great 
change, which the relations of the emperor with the pc^e and the 
princes of the empire had experienced by the enterprises of 
Gregory. It was impossible that the monarch, who was tram- 
pled upon by the priest, who possessed no coercive power over 
his own governors, should be formidable to nations. 

Thus the war against the Hungarian king Kaloman, was 
terminated without advantage or power; thus the Germans 
were completely defeated by the Poles in Silesia. 

Henry V. died without heirs (1125). 
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THE FIRST HOHENSTAUFEN.— FREDERICK I. 

Among >the aspirants to the throne, the sons of Henry's sister, 
the two Hohenstaufen, Frederick and Conrad, appeared as those 
who had the best title to the royal dignity. The first possessed 
Suabia as a paternal inheritance, the second held Franconia as 
a fief from Henry V.; both surpassed most of the German 
princes by character and exploits. The opposite party suc- 
ceeded, however, in electing the duke of Saxony, Lothaire H., 
count of Supplingenburg. He, in order to strengthen his power, 
against the Hohenstaufen, married his only daughter Gertrude, 
inheritress of many provinces of Saxony, particularly of Nord- 
heim and Brunswic, to Henry the Proud, duke of Bavaria, in- 
heritor of the vast possessions of the Welphic house in Italy and 
Germany. He invested him also with the dutchy of Saxony, in 
which already Henry the Black, the father of Henry the Proud, 
the younger brother of Welph H., had already become the pro- 
prietor of the rich allodial domains of the Billung house. Thus 
the race of the Welphs had become a great tree, which covered 
with its shade the north and south of Germany, and Henry the 
Proud, was more powerful than the king himself. 

But the Hohenstaufen, from whom Henry wished to wrest all 
the imperial possessions, which they had received from Henry V., 
defended themselves heroically against their too powerful enemy. 
So great was the vicissitude of fortune, that in the commence- 
ment, Conrad placed the crown of Italy upon his head in conse- 
quence of victory, but finally the Hohenstaufen, casting sad looks 
over their desolated country, found salvation only in subjection. 

A dissension concerning the papal election (1130), appeared 
to Lothaire to afford the opportunity for recovering the ancient 
rights of the empire. But Innocent II., whom he protected 
against Anaclet II., insisted no less on that account, upon the 
pretensions of the Church. Lothaire crossed the Alps, cut his 
way to Rome with the sword, and received from Innocent the 
imperial crown in the Lateran, since Anaclet was enthroned in 
the Vatican and St. Peter's. By the threatening vicinity of his 
powerful rival, by his dependent position towards his imperial 
patron. Innocent was so little moved to moderation, that he, even 
more insolent than his predecessor, required Lothaire, as his 
vassal, to render him homage upon his knees. 
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But this proud pope' was expelled soon after the departure of 
the emperor by Anaclet. The favor of the Romans, and the 
assistance of Roger II., whom Anaclet had crowried (1130) king 
of the two Sicilies, procured him the victory. Lothaire appeared 
once more in Italy, triumphed over the attti-pope, as well as 
over the Norman power, but ^ died on his return, not far from 
Trent. 

The power of his son-in4aw, Henry the Proud» did not favor^ 
his efforts to obtain the crown. The princes-of the empire feared 
his power, and elected Conrad of the house of Hohenstaufen. 
His election renewed the great feud, abundant in important 
results, between his house and that of the Welphs. 

For a long time the Welphs had been powerful in Upper Suabia 
and Bavaria by their rich possessions. The wife of Louis the 
Pious, Jutta, was a princess of this house; her brother, the 
wealthy £thico^ is famous in tradition. But, after the middle of 
the eleventh century, the male line of the house became extinct, 
whereupon the rich ihhefitance fell to a bran(ih of the Italian 
house of Este — the son of the margrave Azzo, and Cunigunde, 
a^descendant of the Welphs ;^ — and this family, renovated by him, 
Who called himself Welph, as his maternal ancestors, flourished 
again, and with far greater splendor than before. For from this 
second root the stock has sprung, whose crown covers Britain 
and Hanover, and vast countries in all parts of the world. 

Henry, irritated at the election of Conrad, delayed to give up 
the imperial jewels ; but Conrad resolved to take from him a 
part of his fiefs. Henry took up arms, and refused to appear 
peaceably at the diets. He was, therefore, put under the ban of 
the empire, and his dutchies taken from him. Bavaria was 
given as a fief to the margrave Leopold of Austria, and Saxony, 
to Albert the Bear, margrave of Brandenburg. During the first 
tumult of arms which followed this judgment, Henry the Proud, 
shaken by the severe bloW, died suddenly (1139). 

The hereditary right of his son Henry, a minor — afterwards 

called the Lion, — and of his brother Welph of Altorf, to the family 

possessions of the outlaw, was defended by the last, and the 

many friends of the family of the Welphs, in bloody wars, attended 

with various success, against the new dukes of Bavaria and 

Saxony, the executors of the imperial ban, and against the power 

of the Hohenstaufen. The battle-cry of the combatantls : " Here 
Vol. II.— f 16 
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Waiblingen!" (the name of a castle belonging to the Hohenstaufen) 
and "Here Welph!" was soon employed to designate the parties 
themselves, and later, in a wider sense, in general for the adhe- 
rents of the emperor and those of the pope ; and the hereditary 
feud of the Ghibellines and Guelphs (as the Italian language 
altered those sounds) was prolonged for centuries after the 
original strife had ceased, and distracted especially the countries 
of Italy. 

Margrave Leopold of Austria penetrated into Bavaria, of 
which he conquered the greater part. After his death, Henry 
Jasomirgott, his brother and successor, continued the desolating 
war. Saxony was maintained by the affection of the people for 
Henry, and Albert repulsed. The last, however, having re- 
nounced Saxony, in a diet at Frankfort, was invested with the 
imperial immediateness for his margraviate of Brandenburg, 
which was before under the di^ke of Saxony (1142). 

These great movements were interrupted or took another 
direction by the effect of the Crusades, the great concern of 
nations since the last days of Henry IV. 

Conrad, at the solicitation of the abbot, Bernard of Oairvaux, 
wasted his power in the distant east, and neglected his own 
empire. He did not even make the expedition to Rome, and 
died uncrowned (1152). 

He was succeeded by his nephew, Frederick Barbarossa, who 
was chosen unanimously by the States of the Empire, assembled 
at Frankfort, after an interregnum of only eighteen days. In 
this election a dear trace of the right of preference, possessed 
by the seven great officers of the empii*e (three spiritual and four 
secular), appears for the first time. The new emperor thought 
it a matter of the highest importance to pacify Germany, in 
order that he might restore in Italy and abroad the majesty of 
the empire. He strove to induce Henry Jasomirgott to cede 
Bavaria to the Welph Henry, from whom it had been taken. 
At the solicitation of the emperor, Jasomirgott restored Bavaria, 
with the exception, however, of the country above the Ens, 
which was united with the lower margraviate. The united 
country was erected into a dutchy. The new duke was to 
govern with independent power, to be the first in rank after the 
eledtors, to be liberated from all obligations to the empire, with 
the exception of investiture to be received in his own country. 
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and a little aid which he was to afford in the Hungarian war, 
only for the acknowledgment of his quality as prince of the 
empire: his possessions were to be hereditary for male and 
female descendants. 

This is the origin of the great privileges and liberties of 
Austria (1156), of which it may be said in truth, that they were 
more in mere title than in siiistancCf that they were also perni- 
cious in their effects, as conflicting with the unity of the empire, 
and as the object of envy and imitation. Austria itself gained 
however by the elevation of its princes. The blessings of nature 
were multiplied by a more diligent application to agriculture, 
and, for an ornament to the country, Vienna arose in the place 
of the ancient Yindebona, which was destined for greater 
magnificence. 

Frederick performed the Roman expedition in the third year of 
his reign (1154.) 

The papal chair was then occupied by Adrian IV., an English- 
man, the only man of this nation who ever ascended the papal 
throne. The ideas of the, pope's majesty were already so deeply 
rooted, that even the proud Frederick condescended to hold his 
stirrup. But a more serious contention arose, when Adrian 
presumed to call the empire a fief {Benefiduni) of the pope. A 
milder interpretation of this word, however, appeased the emperor, i 

It is sad to see the transient harmony of this emperor and 
the pope stained by the execution of a well-disposed, although 
enthusiastic, patriot. Arnold of Bresda, the friend of freedom, 
a bold reformer in ecclesiastical affairs, endowed with a potent 
mind and noble sentiments, had endeavoured to reduce the rela- 
tions of the clergy tp the simplicity of the primitive times; 
he inflamed by his words of fire the people of Brescia, and soon 
those of Rome, and produced a revolution, which had deprived 
the pope of all power in secular things, and restricted his 
authority to the pastoral care of souls. Innocent II., and after 
him four other popes, trembled before this common priest, until 
Adrian IV. renewed the contest with more energy and success, 
and obtained the deluded emperor for his ally. It was not 
difilicult for him to represent the man of the people as the author 
of sedition, who had offended against civil power no less than 
against ecclesiastical, and who therefore merited a double death. 
Frederick believed the smooth tongue, demanded the surrender 
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of Arnold from the count of Campania, and delivered him to the 
executioner. He was burnt, his ashes thrown into the Tiber, 
but the memory of the martyr remained sacred to the Romans. 

Frederick went to Italy no less than six times ; twice in the 
time of Adrian lY., three times against Alexander III., and once 
more after the death of this obstinate enemy. It was great 
interests that called him there, relations of the highest importance 
by character and results. 

A spirit which had slumbered for centuries, the spirit of 
freedom, was again awakened in the cities of Italy. Barbarism 
and military power, misery and the dismemberment of states, 
had given birth to slavery ; returning civilization and commerce, 
the friend of peace, opulence and a growing population, imparted 
to these cities the sentiment of human rights, and the courage 
to maintain them. Force alone had founded and maintained the 
power of the princes and the emperor ; the strength of their- arm 
was the source and measure of their pretensions. Under this 
point of view, it was natural that it should seem just to the cities 
to recover their liberty by the same means which had suppressed 
it, and that they should discover in the measure of their power 
the measure of their rights. 

Frederick, on the contrary, as sovereign of Italy, as heir of 
the crown of Lombardy, and that of the ancient Caesars, could 
not regard the enterprises of the cities otherwise than illegal, and 
worthy of punishment. It was his duty also to protect the unity 
of the empire from the pretensions of civil commonwealths as 
well as from those of the princes. Independence of the parts — 
whether of the people or of particular princes — ^was equally 
incompatible with the majesty of the empire. 

Formerly the German kings had favored the cities from 
inclination and principles, because the throne and commonalty 
were naturally allied against the power of the lords. But if— as 
was the case in Italy — the freedom of cities threatened to pass 
into independence, they became no less enemies of the throne 
than the insolent nobles. 

But there was another circumstance that irritated the empe- 
ror against the cities — their combination with the pope. These 
cities, for their particular interest, did not hesitate to resign them- 
selves 10 the enemy of their legitimate king, the enemy of every 
civil power, and the enemy of all intellectual freedom, and to' 
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fight under the baimer of liberty for the establishment of the 
most formidarble throne of Ihe world. 

Under sach circumstances the enmity of the Hohonstaufen 
towards the cities may be justified ; and we have only to deplore 
the sad situation of the world in those times, when the inevitable 
collission of confused ideas and adjusted pretensions produced 
necessary war, and when it seemed possible to obtain liberty and 
justice only by the most despera^ means. 

Upon his first expedition the emperor experienced the hostility 
of the cities, especially of Milan, the swelling pride of which 
was odious even to the other cities. But he appeared at the 
head of a powerful army, reviewed his troops in the plains of 
Roncaglia, convoked a diet, regulated, appeased, punished, and 
went to Rome, where his coronation was disturbed by a bloody 
tumult, and Frederick was saved with difiiculty by the devotion 
of his valiant soldiers. He was exposed to similar danger on his 
return, especially through the perfidy of the Veronese. 

He came therefore for the second time with a still stronger 
army (1156). The Milanese submitted, inq>lored pardon, and 
paid an amercement. And in a still more solemn diet, in the 
same Roncaglian plains, he caused, by the legists of Bologna, the 
extent of his power, as successor of the CsBsars, to be determined, 
the regalia which were endangered by the usurpation of the 
cities, to be adjudged to the crown, and the feudal relations as 
well as the royal government and the peace of the country to 
be regulated and established by laws. 

But the new papal election produced a repeated and general 
flame. After the death of Adrian IV. (1159), seven cardinals 
declared for the emperor's friend, Victor III. But the bold and 
proud cardinal Roland had twice as many votes. He, who took 
the name of Alexander HI., immediately fulminated excommuni- 
cation against the anti-pope and the emperor, and thus gave the 
signal for the most terrible conflict. There was war in all Italy 
for eighteen years, the whole country from Rome to the Alps 
was a scene of fury and desolation. In Germany, although 
most of the cities adhered to the emperor, the flame of civil war 
broke out also. 

Frederick, exasperated principally against Milan, which had 
even hired assassins against him, marched to the rebellious city, 
took and destroyed it, caused salt to be sown upon the place 
where its walls had stood, and dispersed the inhabitants into the 
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surrounding country. But soon the city arose again from its 
ashes, and a closer and more general league was concluded 
among the cities; after the fall of Milan, Verona was the 
principal. 

Frederick summoned incessantly the German warriors agaiiist 
such active popular power. The sword of the enemy, and pesti- 
lence closed their destiny. He returned with a stronger force, 
performed brilliant exploits, gained battles; but the enemy was not 
conquered. Pope Victor III. had few adherents ; his successors, 
Pascal III. and Calixtus III., still less. Alexander III. triumphed. 
In honor of him the Lombards had built a new city, Alessandria, 
a principal place of arms, and the rock on which the mili- 
tary fortune of Frederick was wrecked. The great battle of 
Legnano (1176) decided finally the victory of the cities and of 
the pope. The emperor concluded peace (1177.) At the 
entrance of the cathedral of Venice, Alexander received the 
humbled monarch, who kissed his foot, and was then liberated 
from the ban. He had previously ratified to the cities for six 
years all their rights, liberties and customs, which they pos- 
sessed, within or without their walls, as privileges derived from 
usage, and these advantages were afterwards (1183) guarantied 
forever in an imperial diet at Constance. 

The recovery of the ancient rights of the empire over Bur- 
gundy afforded some consolation for this humiliation. The 
emperor's second marriage with Beatrix, the hereditary princess 
of High-Burgundy or Franche Comt^, afforded him a family- 
power in those countries; he was able to exercise the more 
effectually the rights of a Burgundian king, under which title he 
was crowned at Aries. He obtained a still richer compensation 
by the marriage (1185) of his son Henry, effected in his sixth 
expedition to Italy, with Constance, niece of the Sicilian king, 
William. By this alliance, the house of the Hohenstaufen acquired 
the right of succession to the two Sicilies, which opened a brilliant 
prospect, but bore sad fruits. 

The defection of Henry the Lion was one of the principal 
causes of the defeat of Legnano. This duke, so highly praised 
among the German princes, had but little love for his country. 
The events in the empire, and the acts of the emperor were 
considered and appreciated by him only as they bore upon his 
own interest or that of his house. He calculated even this 
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interest in a narrow-minded way, desiring dominion more than 
glory, but money — especially in his older days — still more than 
dominion. 

In Frederick's fifth expedition to Italy Henry refused to follow 
him with his forces, on which account — since such a breach was 
irreparable — the decisive battle was lost. Even after this, Frede- 
rick implored and conjured the rebellious duke to avert his 
misfortune by speedy assistance ; and, reflecting solely upon the 
calamities of the empire vnthout regarding other relations, he 
went so far as to supplicate the duke on his knees. He remained 
inexorable. Finally, he promised assistance upon the condition 
of receiving the opulent city of Gosslar as a reward. The emr 
peror, irritated at this proposition, compromised with the pope 
by great sacrifices ; but he intended to punish the duke. 

Hardly had he returned, when he summoned the descendant 
of the Welphs before a tribunal of princes. Many other com- 
plaints were raised against him. Henry, knowing the disposition 
of the princes, did not appear upon a repetition of the summons. 
Then the imperial ban was pronounced against him (1180). 
Bavaria, Saxony, all his imperial fiefs and dignities were taken 
from him, and the powerful rebel was reduced, after a short 
resistance, to humble subjection (1182). Frederick, moved to 
compassion by the fall of his enemy, pardoned him, but he ban- 
ished him from his offended country three years, and permitted 
him to retain only his allodial possessions, Brunswick and Lune- 
burg. The exile took up his abode at the court of the English 
king, Henry II., his father-in-law, defraying the necessary 
expenses of himself and his house from penurious charity. 

Thus terminated the great power of the Welphs in the German 
empire ; but with the destruction of this dominion, which em- 
braced one half of Germany, the most important relations were 
altered in the South as well as in the North. 

First the two dutchies, Bavaria and Saxony, passed to other 
houses. Saxony was given to Bernard of Ascania, son of that 
Albert who had laid the first foundation for the power of Bran- 
denburg. Albert had elevated his country, mostly an allodium 
of Billung, to an independent principality, and enlarged it after- 
wards considerably by conquests over the Wends. The old 
March, as well as those which he had recently acquired, whfch 
are oalled the Middle-march, the Ucker-march, and the march 
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of PriegnitZy fell to his elder son, Otho; his younger son, Bernard, 
was now duke of Saxony. 

Bavaria was given to the valiant, prudent and faithful pals- 
grave, Otho of Wittelsbach, descended from the ancient house 
of the lords of Scheyern. The lords of Scheyern often figure 
in the heroic history of the German empire, who later, when 
they had given their ancient castle to the monks, called them- 
selves lords of Kehlheim and Wittelsbach. They were beloved 
by the people. Hence there was great rejoicing when Otho 
received from the emperor Frederick, as a reward for his services 
during thirty years, this dutohy, which at the present day enjoys 
the government of his royal descendant. 

This dutchy, however, when it passed to the house of Wittels- 
bach, had not the same extent as in the time of the Welphs. 
Upper Austria was already separated from it; now Styria 
and Merania were also elevated to the rank of independent 
dutchies. Several other spiritual and secular lords extended 
upon this occasion their territories or rights, and the capital 
of Bavaria, Ratisbon, became a free city. The dismem- 
berment of Saxony was still greater. Most of the bishops 
and chapters of the interior and the vicinity seized upon a part 
of the seigniories. At the same time Lubec was declared a 
free imperial city, and immediateness was granted or restored 
to the princes of Pomerania, and to those of Meclenburg. Ber- 
nard of Ascanla, the new duke, obtained consequently little 
more than the title. 

During the Italian expeditions, or in their short intervals, the 
majesty of the empire was sustained also in other relations with 
energy and fortune, either by Frederick himself, or by those 
whom he had invested with power. Thus the emperor made 
a victorious expedition against Poland (1157), and renewed 
the obligation of this country to pay tribute. But he erected 
Bohemia into a kingdom. Thus he adjusted a contention of the 
Danish princes for the crown, and received from Sueno feudal 
homage. Thus many victories were gained by Henry the Lion 
and Albert the Bear over the Yenedic nations (Wends); and not 
only the German dominion, but also German manners, apd the 
German language, were extended aloKKSt generally a? far as the 
Oder. The most powerful of these nations were the Obotrites 
(Obodriti), whom already under Henry HI. their prince Gotts- 
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chalk had elevated to dominion over many other tribes. They 
were now declared subjects of the empire. 

After such an eventful life, and after he had fought so long 
against the autocrat of Christians, the aged Frederick, in obedi- 
ence to the spirit of the age, resolved to undertake a Crusade. 
But it was not permitted to him to behold the Redeemer's tomb. 
After he had advanced victoriously, amidst many dangers and 
troubles^ as far as the boundary of Syria, he died from a cold, 
which he caught by bathing in the river Saleph (1190). 

THE LATER HOHENSTAUFEN. — FREDERICK II.— THE CITIES OF UPPER 

riALY. 

The position of Henry YI., his son, when he ascended the 
throne, was far more favorable than his father's had been. His 
reign, however, was. as far inferior to his predecessor's in glory 
and fortune, as his predecessor was superior to him in talents and 
virtue. 

By the death of William U. the Sicilian inheritance had fallen 
legitimately to Henry's wife. But the people in Naples and 
Sicily devoted themselves to Tancred, a natural prince of the 
house, and Henry made war against him in vain. It was pot 
until after the death of this rival, that the emperor, after having 
blinded his son, whom he had taken prisoner, ^nd confined his 
widow and daughter in a cloister, succeeded, by sangyinary and 
cruel measures, in reducing the two kingdoms to subjection. 

Such severity alienated the hearts of the people. His cha- 
racter was also stained with avarice and perfidy. 

He was so much the less able to execute his plan of making 
the empire of Germany hereditary in his house. He endeavoured 
by seducing propositions to purchase the consent of the States of 
the empire. But just aversion to Henry's person, augmented 
that to the thing itself, and he was able to effect no more than 
the election of his son Frederick, at the age of two years for his 
successor. He died soon afterwards (1196), it is believed by 
poison, which was given him by his own wife, who was angry at 
his cruelty towards Jier people. 

Then the princes supposed that they were not bound to sup- 
port the child that h^d not yet been baptized. It seemed 
desirable to remove the powerful house of the Hohenstaufen from 
the throne. Hence, although Philip, duke of Suabia, the brother 
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6f the deceased emperor, was appointed administrates* of the 
empire until the majority of Frederick, the princes of the opposite 
party assembled at Cologne in order to elect a king. They 
were encouraged in this by pope Innocent III. This pope — the 
guardian of the young Frederick — succeeded in procuring at first 
the election of Berthold, duke of Zahringen, and when he resigned 
for a sum of money in favor of Philip, that of Otho of Brunswick 
(1198), the son of Henry the Lion. The friends of the Hohen- 
staufen, on the contrary, elected the regent, Philip, emperor. 
Both received the German crowns, Otho FV. at Aix la Chapelle, 
and Philip at Mentz. 

But Philip was much more powerful than his rival. He was 
sustained by Philip Augustus, king of France, and Primislaus 
Ottocar I. of Bohemia, upon whom he had conferred hereditary 
royalty. The last, however, revolted, and several princes fol- 
lowed his example, and Innocent fulminated the anathema 
against Philip ; but the majority of the princes adhered to him, 
and Otho IV. was obliged to take refuge in England. 

During the confusion, which civil war had produced in Ger- 
many, the pope had increased his power in Italy with equal 
cunning and boldness, and concluded with the cities of Lombardy 
a new alliance — the league of the Guelphs — against the emperor. 
Later, however. Innocent became a mediator between him and 
Otho, or rather dictated the compromise, by which Philip was to 
be emperor alone, but Otho his successor. The anathemas were 
revoked, and the pope's acquisition in Italy ratified. This general 
reconciliation was to be consolidated by intermarriages (1207). 

The good Philip did not long enjoy this dearly purchased 
peace. He had disarmed many enemies of the Hohenstaufen by 
mildness and noble sentiments. He was murdered by a friend. 
Otho of Wittelsbach, nephew of him who was elevated to the 
ducal chair of Bavaria by Philip's father, committed this deed 
in anger at a supposed offence (1208). 

Otho IV. was then generally acknowledged emperor, and 
crowned by the pope, to whom he gave the strongest assurances 
of friendship. But the emperor considering it his duty to main- 
tain or to renew the rights of the empire, demanded back the 
countries, which the pope had usurped in Italy, rejected even 
his feudal seignory over Naples and Sicil}s and declared both 
countries of the empire. Innocent pronounced now the anathema 
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against Otho, and opposed to him, because his exigency demanded 
the most desperate resources, his ward, the prince of Sicily. 
But the latter was obliged to promise not to encroach upon the 
rights or possessions of the pope, and if he acquired Germany, 
to leave Sicily to his son. 

And thus Frederick, a descendant of the Hohenstaufen, whose 
house had been so often anathematized by the priest, now made 
his way under the benediction of the pope to the imperial throne 
(1212). He received in Mentz the homage of many princes, and 
was afterwards solemnly crowned at Aix la Chapelle. By many 
gifts and renunciations he won the favor of the princes and pre- 
lates. King Philip Augustus, in France, was also friendly to him, 
because he saw not without apprehension upon the throne of the 
empire a prince of the house of Brunswick, a relative of the 
English king. This induced the pressed Otho to make war 
against France in alliance with England. But in Flanders, near 
the village of Bovines, he suffered so complete a defeat (1214), 
that his cause was given up as lost, and no further attempt was 
made by him to recover his dignity. In his hereditary countries, 
whither he retired humiliated, he continued to bear the imperial 
title, but died soon from grief (1218). 

Frederick II., who thus renewed the splendor of the Hohen- 
staufen, is the greatest among the princes of his house. Ger- 
man energy and boldness were combined in him, who was 
brought up in Italy, and educated at the court of the pope, with 
the versatility, prudence and gentle manners of the Italians. 
His high manly virtue, his magnanimity and fidelity were embel- 
lished by all the amiableness of a clear mind and a benevolent 
heart. In advance of his age in taste and science, endowed 
with a superior genius and with humanity, full of dignity and 
grace in his exterior, the possessor of the first throne of the 
world seemed destined to conjure the active, republican spirit of 
that time, and to consolidate a system of monarchical dominion, 
which, although inviting under his sceptre, might have become 
destructive under unworthy successors. 

The world was liberated from this danger by the same destiny 
which prostrated the noble Henry IV. at the feet of the haughty 
Hildebrand, which, unknown to men, directs their concerns, and 
often against the wishes of cotemporaries, and to the regret of 
the best men, permits plans apparently bad to succeed, and injus* 
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tice to triumph, in order that the <!oncealed seed of good may 
grow up, and that for the future the victory of justice may be 
secured. 

Frederick had been obliged to promise the pope that he would 
not permit the crowns of Germany and Sicily to be placed upon 
one head. He caused, however, as soon as 1220, his son Henry, 
who was destined to be king of Sicily, to be elected king of the 
Romans. 

In the meantime he appeased, when he went to Italy directly 
afterwards to receive the imperial crown, pope Honorius III. 
by other favors and concessions ; he repeated also his promise 
made in 1215, at his coronation in Aix la Chapelle, to undertake 
a Crusade. But he delayed, as much as possible, the fulfilment 
of his promise — ^although made solemnly, and repeated from fear 
of excommunication — until the twelth year (1227) ; when finally, 
yielding to the demands of Gregory IX., he embarked at Brindisi, 
but was soon compelled to return on account of sickness. 

He was immediajtely excommunicated by Gregory for breaking 
his word, who summoned Christendom to war against him and 
his house. It was in vain that the emperor undertook the 
Crusade in the following year. It appeared a double sin to fight 
in the holy war without absolution from the ban of the Church. 
Hence the curse was renewed and published in the £ast, in ord^ 
that the tomb of Christ might not be liberated by any unworthy 
one, and in the West, fanatical or venal enemies, or those who 
were exasperated by political causes, were incessantly summoned 
against the emperor. 

Upon receiving intelligence of this, Frederick hastened to con- 
clude peace with the sultan Meledin, in CMrder that he might turn 
his arms against his more dangerous enemy, the pope. Not- 
withstanding all the obstacles which the latter had thrown in his 
way, he had triumphed over the infidels, and won their respect. 
He recovered Jerusalem — the crown of which he placed upon his 
own head — with the other sacred places, and commenced his 
return, in order to prostrate the armies of the pope by sudden 
blows, but to reconcile the pope himself by humble entreaty. 
When the spiritual monarch heard the approaching footsteps of 
the victor, he pardoned the emperor (1230), whom he had offended 
iwverely, received him into the bosom of the Church — but only by 
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means of a large sum of money — and obtained the pardon of the 
rebels whom Frederick had subdued. 

But the cities of Lombardy refused obedience ; distrust and 
animosity remained in all minds; 

Among the cities of Upper Italy, Venice, after Milan, was the 
largest. This city, bdonging to the sea rather than to the land, 
which is indebted for its origin to Attila, the destroyer of cities, 
built by fugitives from the continent in those calamitous times 
when the Western empire fell under the blows of the barbarians, 
enjoyed, by the benefit of its isolated situation, and original indi^ 
gence, from the time of its first foundation, an almost undisturbed 
and enviaUe freedom. At the close of the seventh century, this 
modest city of mariners and fishermen was still governed by twelve 
chiefs, elected annually, who bore the title of tribunes, and ex- 
ercised a power determined by custom and circumstances, rather 
than by laws. The foundation of its later grandeur was laid 
slowly and secretly by commerce and navigation. The appoint- 
ment of a general doffe or duke in the place of the impotent 
tribunes, favored the elevation of itS' power. Paolucci Anafesto 
(697) was the first doge. His successors claimed early the 
dominion of the Adriatic Sea. The Venetians carried on a 
lucrative commerce with the Byzantine empire, with the Arabian 
kingdoms in Syria and Egypt, and subjected a large extent of 
country in Italy and Dalmatia. 

But it was at the time of the Crusades, and by them, that 
Venice reached the summit of its power. It was by transporting 
the crusaders, by supplying the necessaries of life and of war, 
and by making a prudent use of all circumstances, that Venice 
acquired wealth, valuable commercial privileges, and finally, 
important settlements in the Holy Land, as well as on many 
coasts of the Mediterranean and Black Seas. From the time of 
Frederick I. Venice was one of the most powerful supports of 
the Guelphs and the independence of Upper Italy. Frederick 
II. spared its power. The most rigid aristocracy had, in the 
meantime, become predominant in Venice, instead of the power 
of the doge, moderated by democracy. The assemblies of the 
people ceased, and the power came by means of the Serratura 
dd consiglio (1297), into the hereditary and exclusive possession 
of the families of the senators. 

Genoa, the rival of Venice, had arrived at opulence and power 
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by similar means ; it was evbn before Venice renowned for its 
commerce. Already at the time of Charles the Great, it ruled 
over Corsica. It had, at an early date, a lucrative intercourse 
with the East. Like Venice, it derived from the Crusades 
immense advantages, treasures, settlements, and a vast dominion. 
One of the suburbs of Constantinople belonged to Genoa. Crimea 
was full of its colonies. Us dominion was extended in Italy 
itself, and over the southern coast of France, and a part of Sar- 
dinia and Sicily. In the wars of the emperors it often adhered to 
their party, which drew upon it the hatred of the cities devoted 
to the Guelphs. Towards the close of this period (1250), the one 
hundred and thirty year's war had already commenced against 
Venice, which was terminated with a decisive diminution of 
Genoa's power. 

Pisa, one of the most flourishing cities of Tuscany, belonged 
likewise to the party of the Ghibellines, yet no less the enemy of 
Genoa. After terrible wars it succumbed completely to the 
Genoese (1290). Florence, on the contrary, the head of the 
Tuscian Guelphs, laid the foundation to that grandeur, in which 
we shall discover it in the following period. 

Sienna, Lucca, and many other cities were likewise free and 
powerful ; until the authority of foreign kings was superseded 
either by fatal party-strife, or by the tyranny of native princes. 

We will return to our emperor. He was at that time afflicted 
by the rebellion of his eldest son. Henry, who governed Germany 
in his father's absence as Roman king, concluded, mostly from 
enmity towards his younger brother, Conrad, with several princes 
of Germany and Italy, a rebellious alliance against his father, 
submitted, revolted again, and, after having been solemnly deprived 
of the succession to the empire, atoned for his crimes in a prison, 
at Messina, where he died in a few years (1242). Conrad, 
Frederick's second son, was now chosen king of the Romans. 

In a diet at Mentz (1235), the final adjustment of the long 
quarrel between the Welphs and the Hohenstaufeh was eflected. 
Otho the Child, grandson of Henry the Lion, conferred his allodial 
possessions of Brunswick and Luneburg upon the emperor and 
empire for a fief, and received them again as a dutchy hereditary 
for both sexes. 

The Lombardic war was soon renewed more violently than 
before. The emperor proceeded to take vengeance upon the 
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cities (1256), and gained, at Corte Nuova, a great victory over 
the Milanese. Many cities submitted ; the stronger, since now 
the hour of decision appeared, continued to fight with the courage 
of desperation. Frederick, victor ahready in his mind, was 
astonished at the intrepidity of the citizen warriors. And since 
he regarded himself as the legitimate head of the empire, and 
the citizens as rebels, that which should have gained his respect, 
only increased his animosity. It was raised to the highest point, 
when Gregory IX. set himself up for the defender of the cities, 
and forced the pressed emperor to resort to the most desperate 
means of defence. For, when Frederick bestowed Sardinia, 
which he had taken from the Saracens, upon his natural son, 
Enzius, rejecting the pretensions of the pope to this island, the 
latter proclaimed against him a triple, terrible anathema (12S9); 
he did not hesitate even to preach a general Crusade against the 
secular head of Christendom, and the protector of the Roman 
church. At the same time the imperial crown was offered for 
sale, as a vacant possession, to any one who desired it, and 
Frederick, as an enemy and traitor of the divine Saviour, was 
delivered over to the abhorrence of the faithful. 

It is inevitable, if minds have been irritated by such mortal 
hostility, if vengeance has been provoked by revolting outrages, 
that also from the opposite side, from the mostly rough, passion- 
ate instruments of war, the retaliation of similar violence should 
ensue. Many atrocities were committed by Frederick's war- 
riors ; the sacred with the profane, the innocent with the guilty, 
and often the friend with the enemy, were crushed beneath the 
same footsteps of the raging servants of war ; the fury of some 
leaders was accompanied with unexampled cruelty, the measure 
of suffering, as well as that of crime, was filled to the brim. 
Of all these furious men, Ezzelino, the emperor's son* in-law, 
was the most terrible. He razed many cities and castles to the 
ground. He caused 12,000 citizens of Padua, which had revolted, 
to be butchered. 

Frederick himself, in this contest with his mortal enemy, 
passed the bounds of moderation and decency. He answered 
the abusive writings of the pope with similar invectives. The 
Christian world perceived with horror that he, in whom they 
respected the dignity of the vicar of God, was called a great 
dragon, another Balaam, a prince of darkness, and the Anti" 
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Christ himself. They perceived with sorrow the mistreatmeiit 
that the priests met with, who adhered to the pope, as well as 
the desecration of the vessels and holy relics of the churches. 

Gregory, humbled by defeats, and by the desertion of friends, 
convoked an ecclesiastical assembly at Rome. But a large 
number of bishops, who hastened thither across the sea, were 
taken prisoners by Enzius. This blow caused the death of the 
pope at the age of ninety-nine years (1241). 

His successor, Celestinus lY., died soon ; whereupon Innocent 
IV. of the house of Lavagna, at Genoa, ascended the papal 
chair. He had been previously the friend of the emperor, and 
many congratulated Frederick upon his elevation, fiut he, 
knowing relations as well as men, exclaimed : ''Commiserate me 
rather, the friend has now become an enemy." 

His prediction was realized. Innocent sputtered out the 
anathemas anew, hastened to Lyons whither he convoked the 
fathers of the church (1245). Here a terrible anathema was 
fulminated against Frederick by the ecclesiastical assembly, his 
crowns taken from him, and the German princes ordered to elect 
a new sovereign without delay. 

Many adherents now forsook Frederick, his enemies were 
inspired with new courage. In Germany^ Henry Raspo, lakid- 
grave, in Thuringia, was elected king (1246). After a short 
period of fortune he was disgracefully defeated by Conrad, the 
emperor's son, and mortally wounded (1248). William, count 
of Holland, who was chosen in his place by the papal party had 
likewise little success. Yet Germany was distracted by sad dis- 
sension. In Italy Frederick had fought with less success. His 
son, Enzius, fell into the power of the citizens of Bologna, and 
died after a long confinement in prison. In vain the emperor 
tried to reconcile the pope, in vain to gain the sovereigns of 
Europe for the cause of the throne. Oppressed by fate, fore- 
boding the approaching fall of his house, but with a spirit unbent, 
the great Frederick died in the fifty-seventh year of his active 
and stormy life (1250). 

Great changes, attended with numerous important results^ in 
the interior of Germany in general as well as in many particu- 
lar relations, distinguish this remarkable reign. The long 
absence of the emperor, and his multifarious embarrassments 
gave to the advancing system of territorial superiority an essen- 
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tial enlargement and consolidation. The power of the emperor 
was decisively broken. The division of Germany, the number 
and extent of its particular territories, was' now but little 
dependent upon a general system of imperial government, or 
upon historical separations of the German races, but upon the 
contingencies of family-destinies. 

The house of Wittelsbach, invested by Frederick I. with 
Bavaria, arrived under Louis I., to a great augmentation of 
power by various acquisition, purchase, inheritance, escheat, 
negotiation and war; but especially by a prudent change of 
friendship for those who happened at any. time to be more pow- 
erful. Thus it had gained much by the favor of the Weiph 
emperor Otho IV.; after the battle of Bovines it joined the party 
of the victor, and received as a reward the beautiful palsgra- 
viate on the Rhine, which was taken from the proscribed Henry, 
Otho's brother. The two grandsons of Louis divided later 
(1255) the country belonging to this house. Upper Bavaria and 
the Palatinate on the Rhine were given to the elder, Louis IL, 
the large country of Lower Bavaria was given to the younger, 
Henry. 

The childless death (1248) of the anti-king, Henry Raspo, 
landgrave of Thuringia and Hesse, occasioned a quarrel about 
his rich inheritance. It was not until 1265, that it was adjusted, 
by a division between the principal competitors, Henry of Bra- 
bant, and Henry of Misnia, nephew of the anti-king ; Hesse fell 
to the first, Thuringia to the second. The two houses continue 
to flourish, the former bearing perpetually the name of the 
acquired country, the latter, elevated by the subsequent acqui- 
sition of Saxony, in much division of power. 

Greater commotion followed the extinction of the house of 
Babenburg. The warlike Frederick had fallen in a battle 
against Bela IV. of Hungary (1246). He was the last of his 
heroic race. The emperor, in part as the head of the empire, in 
part for his grandson Frederick, son of the Roman king, Henry 
and Margaret, a Babenberg princess, took possession of Austria. 
The kings of Hungary and Bohemia and the Bavarian duke, 
rejoicing at this opportunity, strove likewise to obtain such a 
precious booty. The pope favored them, as the enemy of the 
Hohenstaufen, There was then much bloodshed, much intriguing 
for this beautiful country. Finally, Ottocar, the Bohemian 
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prince, \irho joined the pretensions of Margaret, whom he had 
married, with the right of arms, was established in its posses- 
sion. This prince, after the death of the duke Ulric (1269), 
acquired ako Carinthia and Carniola, and ruled — after having 
divorced Margaret — ^all these countries as an independent 
sovereign, and was confirmed in the possession of Austria and 
Styria by the investiture of king Richard of Cornwall. 

The direct line of the house of the counts of Breisgau, who 
derived their name from the castle of Zahringen, and who bore 
the ducal title, from having been formerly invested with the 
ducal dignity in Carinthia, had been extinct since 1218. This 
house had shone for a long time, and in the great commotions of 
Germany, had been more than once called to the throne, and 
had received from the kings themselves many honours, and the 
government of a large part of Helvetia and Burgundy. The 
Zahringians sought their glory chiefly in a pacific, benevolent 
admuiistration, and in the foundation qf cities, which in part 
arose to flourishing commonwealths. Thus Freiburg in Breisgau 
was founded by Berthold III., Freiburg in Uechtland by Berthold 
IV., and Berne by Berthold V. ; all richly endowed with posses- 
sions and privileges. In the wars with the powerful Hohen- 
staufeo, whose opponents the Zahringians became by their rela- 
tions, their house suflered great calamities ; but it arose anew 
under the same Berthold V., who was the last of this illustrious 
race. The counts of Aurach and of Kyburg, and the margraves 
of Baden, collateral relatives, shared the inheritance. The 
Helvetic cities obtained however immediateness, and several 
states in the country were confided to the administration of the 
bailifis of the emperor or empire. 

THE INTERREGNUM.— EXTINCTION OF THE HOHENSTAUFEN. 

The death of Frederick II. was succeeded by disastrous times. 
The glorious house of the Hohenstaufen succumbed to its destiny 
in a short space of time. Vast countries were shaken by its fall. 

Conrad IV., the inheritor of his father's many virtues, was 
greeted when he ascended the throne, with the benedictions of 
the good, and with the curses of the pope. Innocent FV. excited 
incessantly enemies against him in Germany and Italy, gave 
away his crowns, agitated the state and the Church. Conrad 
defeated in Italy the hirelings of the pope and his personal 
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enemies, but died soon — ^probaWy poisoned by his natural brother 
Manfred (1254). 

This abandoned prince made himself master of the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, not regarding the right of his nephew Con- 
radin, who was in his minority. The last was educated pri- 
vately upon his Germaii estates by his aflSicted mother, whilst 
the enemy of the Hohenstaufen, William of Holland, was 
acknowledged king by most of the German princes, but in Lom- 
bardy the declining power of the Ghibellineswas decisively broken 
by the terrible fall of Ezzelino. 

King William, however, soon lost his life in a war against the 
Prisons (1256). Richard, earl 6f Cornwall, brother of Henry 
III., king of England, was then Chosen king of the Germans by 
a part of the electors, for vile gold, and the others elected 
Alphonso X. of Castile, surnamed the Wise (1257). The latter, 
contenting himself with the title, never came to Germany ; but 
Richard appeared at times, to appease the German princes by 
largesses, and to riaise German troops for his brother. The 
popes had not yet declared for him, or for Alphonso, when 
Richard^s death (1372) closed his reign, which was so agreeable 
to the German princes. 

Manfred continued to reign in Naples and Sicily, and con- 
firmed his throne by marrying in the house of Arragon. In vain 
the pope offered these magnificent kingdoms to several foreign 
princes ; till finally the count of Provence, Charles of Anjou, 
brother of St. Louis, king of France, listened to the invitations 
of Clement rV. This prince at the head of a strong army 
marched against Manfred, defeated and killed him in the battle 
of Benevento (1266), and placed himself upon the throne of the 
Hohenstaufen, established by the Normans. 

Soon afterwards the young Conradin appeared, demanding 
the inheritance of his fathera. He was accompanied by Frede- 
rick of Baden, a young friend, who bore the name of Austria, 
derived through Gertrude, his mother, who was of the house of 
Babenberg. The Ghibellines hastened with joy to meet the 
descendant of their emperor ; — ^his swelling army, mocking the 
thunders of the Church, advanced proudly. But an unfortunate 
day annihilated the fair prospect. In the plains of Tagliocozzo 
(1268), Conradin*s army, outdone iii stratagem!, suffered a sad 
defeat ; he himself fell into the power of his unfeeling enemy. 
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Charles trembled before the captive prince, who was beloved by 
the people. He therefore resolved upon his destruction. The 
pope demanded his death also, in order that the curses of the 
Church might be fulfilled. But the forms of law were to veil the 
crime. Judges were therefore appointed to judge the grandson 
of their kings. They condemned him to death, because he had 
demanded his patrimony. In the mourning capital of his fathers' 
kingdom, the last tender branch of the imperial race ascended 
the scaffold of death with an intrepid mind and a lofty look ; he 
was followed by his faithful friend, Frederick of Baden, and 
several noble lords from Italy and (lermany. The head of the 
royal youth fell under the axe of the executioner. This was an 
agreeable spectacle for Charles of Anjou. Thus ended the house 
of the Hohenstaufen. 

But horror at such a crime seized the minds of the people, and 
it was not unrevenged. Fourteen years after the blood of Con- 
radin had flowed, on the second day of Easter, in the year 1282, 
in Sicily, the physician, John of Procida gave, in consequence 
of a marvellous conspiracy, the signal for the general massacre 
of the French. The " Sicilian Vespers*' showed all the terrible- 
ness of Si popular tribunal. Peter of Arragon, the husband of 
Manfred's daughter, Constance, was called to sustain the revolt. 
The dying Conradin had appointed him his heir. A bloody war 
commenced. Charles died from grief over his misfortune (1285). 
Sicily was lost for the house of Anjou. 

The inheritance of the Hohenstaufen in Germany was multi- 
fariously divided. Several neighbours or collateral relatives 
obtained small portions of it. But most of the cities, as well as 
the prelates and knights, who were before under the dukes of 
Suabia and Franconia, as officers of the crown, made themselves 
immediate, and maintained their freedom by alliances. 

In the meantime, after an interregnum of eighteen months, 
Rudolph, count of Habsburg, had ascended the German throne 
(1273). We shall reserve his reign for the following period. 
For the present we shall yet take a summary retrospect of 
the German constitution, such as it was in this period. 

CONSTTTUTION OF GERMANY. 

The causes which made Germany— originally, that is to say 
by the treaty of Verdun, as France and Italy, merely a great 
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whole» exhibiting itself as an empire by a territorial line — an 
aggregate of many principalities and seignories under the appa- 
rent, rather than the real, supremacy of a king, viz : the pro- 
gressive developement and the unchecked corruption of the feudal 
system, the right of election established, and the aspirations of the 
princes encouraged, by the extinction of royal houses, prodigality 
in the concession of the imperial possessions, the condescension, 
the misfortune of various kings, and especially the disastrous 
union with Italy and the Empire, the source of the wars with the 
pope — all this is contained in the preceding history. We will 
yet only remark, that the subjection of many foreign princes, 
especially those of the Wends, under the supremacy of the 
£mpire, favored the pretensions of the native magnates. The 
subjected princes had previously possessed sovereign power ; it 
would have been therefore too much to require of them, that they 
should descend to the rank of mere officers of the Empire. But it 
was necessary that what was granted to them, should soon be 
extended to native princes; they gained in rights, as already 
earlier the holders of given fiefs had gained by being placed upon 
a level with the possessors of ceded fiefs. At the close of this 
period the system of the territorial superiority of the States was 
already firmly established. 

Of these States the dukes of Saxony, Bavaria, Franconia, 
Suabia, and Lorraine were the most powerful. Thuringia» a 
particular dutcby under the Carlovingians, was mostly united 
with Saxony. Carinthia, Austria, Styria, &c., arose later by 
elevations of rank or by divisions. Under the grand dukes 
were the counts — as gaugraves, margraves, landgraves, and 
burgraves ; — their functions, however, were rather military than 
civil. The margraves, from the nature of their office, had greater 
and more important powers than the common gaugraves ; they 
were therefore almost equal in rank to the dukes. The palsgraves 
possessed a still more elevated rank, as the immediate judges of 
king, or those who held their tribunals in the king's name, at his 
court, or in the imperial domains — ^in the royal residences. 
Their office, which became likewise hereditary, but was gradually 
confounded with the ducal dignity, has therefore in reality ceased 
to exist. Only the palsgraves on the Rhine, where most of the 
imperial domains and those that were the longest preserved 
were situated, continued in their original quality ; till they also 
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converted gradually their representative power into actual 
dominion. 

Of the great dutchies, some ceased gradually to exist, others 
were essentially diminished or dismembered. This was occa- 
sioned principally by the fall of Henry the Lion, and by the 
extinction of the race of the Hohenstaufep. These catastrophies 
were the more immediate cause of the pditical division of Ger- 
many, which, in the main has continued to exist until modem 
times. Henceforth the petty princes and count?, as well as the 
bishops and prelates, were able to raise their heads more proudly, 
and imitate their superiors in the ostentation of their courts, and 
in arbitrary government. In general every principality, great 
or small, becajf}.^ soon a resemblance of the whole empire. As 
the emperor was restricted by his nunisteriak and vassals of the 
empire, so were the states of the empire by theirs. What did 
not belong to them from the title of private right or from family- 
possession, was detached and rendered independent, and even ia 
their domains, or those that were regarded as such, the minis- 
terials and vassals seized upon considerable power, which, 
although derived from mere usurpation, and in its principle 
by no means favorable to popular rights, but only to feudal 
aristocracy, operated, nevertheless, very beneficially, as a check 
upon the arbitrary power of one, and became the basis of a 
better constitution, and the establishment of dietines in the 
different provinces of the empire. .The powier of the prinpes, as 
sovereigns of the country, continued to b^ always kept within 
narrow bounds. They derived their incomes mostly &om the 
sources of private right. The prerogatives of the princes were 
accurately determined by Custom or laws, and susceptible of no 
arbitrary extension. Common taxes, (?. e. such as were not derived 
from particular titles, as tolls, fines, &c„) were not established 
until later, and only with the consent pf those who were liable 
to be taxed. Nevertheless, the subsidies payable in the month 
of May, and in Autiimp, or taxes for the common defence, 
coming from the times of the ban and arriere ban, were illegally 
maintained in some province^?. 

The cities form a highly remarkable, and at the same time, a 
pleasing trait in the German constitution. 
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THE GERMAN CITIES. 

The first foundations of German cities were laid by the 
Romans, who established along the Rhine and Danube, as well 
as on some points of the interior of the country, standing camps, 
or also mere castles, which were gradually enlarged to cities, 
and became the centres of small circles of civilization. Cities 
arose in the middle and north of Germany much later, not until 
after the commencement of the tenth century. 

These establishments in their origin were imperfect and rude. 
Most of the inhabitantsof the new-built cities — as well as of the cas- 
tles or citadels, from which they originated — were unfree ministeri- 
als, warriors, or artisans. There were also some freemen engaged 
in agriculture, commerce, and the other civil occupations, but their 
number was far less, and — although personally free — they were 
obliged to pay the lord of the castle money for their protection, or 
to render him services. The free warriors, the more eminent 
ministerials — since this relation had ceased to be ignoble — then 
all freemen and nobles, who dwelt at the very time of the foun** 
dation of the city within its walls, or who settled there later for 
protection or other advantages, formed with their posterity a 
class distinct from the unfree or servile inhabitants, and are the 
ancestors of the noble, or, what were afterwards called, the 
patrician families. The class of unfree persons obtained free- 
dom later, when, by applying industriously to the different civil 
pursuits, they had arrived at ease, and acquired the means to 
purchase, or gain by open force, their freedom : but yet the line 
of separation between them and the anciently free or noble 
families continued to subsist, although drawn less perceptibly, 
and, in particular instances, multifariously mixed. 

Henry I., and after him all the better kings, granted to the 
cities, especially to those situated upon the immediate soil of the 
empire, or upon the lands of their own houses, many immunities 
and rights, general or particular, in order that they might induce 
their subjects to dwell in them, and soon also in order that they 
might make their independence a barrier against the power of 
the nobles. The nobles themselves — ^yet later and in a far less 
degree— -did the like, partly from voluntary imitation, sometimes 
by the force of circumstances, but mostly from pecuniary interest, 
for money, or from the same policy as the kings, that is, to 
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Strengthen themselves against the arrogance of their subordinate 
nobles by the more certain aid of the citizens. The liberty of 
citizens was regulated by general laws of the empire. 

The pursuit of the arts, commerce, wealth, self-esteem, and 
civilization, were increased in proportion to the confirmation and 
extension of their freedom. The desire for greater freedom, the 
power to gain it, the art of maintaining and enjoying it, were 
elevated in the same way : the germs of all that is good, and all 
that is noble, were reciprocally developed. The internal rela- 
tions, the government, and all general affairs, were gradually 
regulated — not everywhere in a pacific manner, but with in- 
finitely less commotion than in the Italian republics ; — the whole 
municipal organization was fixed, here by custom, there by 
express conventions and laws. At the same time many cities 
attained considerable territories, partly by pacific acquisition, 
and often by terror and force, which they, according to their 
position, governed sometimes with a power similar to that of a 
landlord, sometimes with a power similar to that of a prince. 
The progress of cities was also advantageous to agriculture, 
which had to furnish the citizens with the necessaries of life, and 
the raw materials for the different trades. The long neglected, 
desolated soil was adorned, in the environs of cities, with a 
variety of improved productions. But all these improvements 
advanced slowly, especially in Lower Germany, so that there, 
at the close of the thirteenth century, not much mention is made, 
in the records, of burgomasters and counsellors, but simply of 
castellans and imperial prsefects. 

The commerce of cities, after freedom, the most important 
principle of their life, did not reach its greatest elevation until 
the following period. But, in the meantime, the different trades 
had made important progress already towards the close of the 
present period. The various artisans had formed themselves 
earlier into societies under different denominations, the first and 
laudable object of which was, to maintain order, to prevent 
fraud, and, in general, to improve the trades and facilitate inter- 
course. But they soon degenerated into particular associations 
of narrow-minded monopolists. 

But in spite of these excrescences such guilds did much good, 
and were a remarkable emanation of that spirit predominant in 
the Middle Ages, which, notwithstanding the corruption or 
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dissolution of social or national ties, formed everywhere smaller 
communities, by uniting individuals participating in any common 
interest, and by this means called forth political life under 
various forms, and an activity of moral power important by its 
consequences. 

But the most important of these associations was the Hanse, 
memorable by many historical events. C(»nmercial societies, 
under the appellation of Hanse, were formed at an early date 
for the security or extension of commerce. One of these leagues 
has obtained an important place in the history of the World. In 
the tliirteenth century (the want of distinct accounts does not 
permit the date to be given with more precision) a commercial 
alliance arose upon feeble bases, at first among the Venedic 
cities, then among the cities of northern Germany, which joined 
them, that united gradually nearly all the important cities from 
the mouth of the Scheld as far as Esthland into a commonwealth, 
not merely commercial, but also political, and carried on an 
extensive commerce according to a regular plan, on the one side 
with Asia over Russia, on the other with the south of Europe, 
over Flanders, repulsed with vigour the aggressions of rivals or 
opponents, and prescribed to powerful kings, especially to the 
rulers of the Scandinavian kingdoms, the law of peace. 

CONSTrrUTION OF FTALY. 

We have already portrayed the relations of Italy, which was 
intimately connected with Germany, in their general outlines, in 
the preceding political history. We have seen the disturbances 
by the power of its magnates, we have seen its subjection to the 
German kings in the time of the Othos. The aversion of the 
Italians to foreign dominion, and afterwards the quarrels of the 
emperor with the pope, never permitted the authority of the first 
to become established. Some princes, each ruling arbitrarily in 
his own territory, but then the cities making vigorous efforts for 
freedom, shared this beautiful country. The emperor, after a 
long contest, attended with various success, retained only the 
name of dominion. 

After the terrible fall of Ezzelino de Romano (1259), when 
the Ghibellines were decisively humbled, the system of republi- 
can freedom was consolidated. It was effected amidst great 
commotion, sufferings and crimes, but it gave birth to powers* 
and called forth talents and virtues. 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

THE FIRST CAPETIANS. 

Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great, great-grandson of Robert 
the Strong, whose brother, Eudes of Paris, obtained the crown 
after the deposition of Charles the Fat, seized — ^after the death 
of Louis v., sumamed the Idle — the crown by force (987), since 
he dispersed with arms the assembly of the States at Compiegne, 
who intended to give it to Charles of Lorraine, uncle of the 
deceased king. Hugh possessed considerable power in his own 
house. He was count of Paris and Orleans, duke of the Isle of 
France, and lord of rich estates in Piccardy and Champagne. 
But beyond the boundaries of these possessions his royal word 
was little regarded; the great vassals of the kingdom considered 
him only as their equal, who perhaps might preside in their 
common deliberations ; and the petty, immediate proprietors of 
lands strove also after independence, and even in the king's 
domains the arrogance of his vassals was extreme. The feudal 
system, generally established and carried to excess, and the right 
of the strongest exercised without reserve, had so much debased 
the mass of the nation — destitute of will and unity — that it can 
claim no place in history. The people bore with perfect apathy, 
whatever came from the principal men. The history of France 
under the first Capetians, and indeed during nearly all this 
period, is merely the history of the royal house over against the 
grandees, 

Hugh Capet died after a reign of ten years (997). His son 
Robert, who was declared his successor already in his father's 
lifetime, ascended the throne without opposition. The relations 
of the kingdom were not importantly changed under him. The 
excommunication which the pope hurled against him for having 
married Bertha, his relative in the fourth degree, was probably 
vexatious, but without important consequences. Robert's second 
son, Henry, (after the death of his eldest), was declared co- 
regent and successor, and his youngest, Robert, received the 
dutehy of Burgundy. From this Robert descended the ancient 
house of the Burgundian princes, which flourished till 1361. 



The ^eign pf IJeniry I., (1031) as that of his predecessor, was 
iltistwhe4 by Qiaay rjeJ^ellions of the nobles^ land by the boundless 
fuiy x^ internal w^rs* The kingdom aunji intp the deepest bar- 
barism and misery. 

The history of Henry's son and snooessor (^060), Philip I. is 
equally sad. The kingdom was again distracted on account of 
the rpyal i^arr^i^e-bedf 

It wag under the same Philip, that England was conquered by 
Tyilliam, duke of Normandy, surnamed the Conqueror (1066). 
The j\eyf relations which were thereby established, were pre- 
judicial to the kingdom, z& well ^ to the political power of 
France. A vassal was now more powerful than the king, and a 
considerable part of thie kingdom wad bound to serve aa emula- 
ting throne. 

Philip experienced alre^y the sinister ccmsequences of this 
in his difficult war with England* His son Louis YI., sur- 
named the Thick, granted — ^mostly from the advice of Abbot 
Suger — liberty to the ser& of bis domains, to the cities commu- 
nal rights, and induced by his example the great to do the same. 
He humbled alsp by the force of arms the insolence of the 
nobles, 

Lp^is VU. (1137) neglected the continuance of the work com- 
menced, which promised much, and exhausted the power of the 
kingdom by an unfortunate Crusade. Upon this expedition his wife 
Elenore, hereditary princess of Guiemie, had been strongly sus- 
p^ted of infidelity. He divorced her» and restored her splendid 
dowry. She then married Henry Plantagenet of Anjou, duke 
of Normandy and Main^, who afterwards ascended the throne 
pf England. By this naafriage the largQ Guienne and Poitou 
were added to this hostile power. 

Philip U., whom flattery surnamed Augustus, or also Dieu- 
donn^ (1130), undertook a Crusade likewise; but he soon hastened 
back to his kingdom. The sons of Henry H. in England, Rich- 
ard Lion-heart, and John Lack-land, gave him an opportunity^ 
the former by his captivity, the latter by his crimes, to conquer 
many English prpvinces in France. This augmentation of his 
domains rendered him more powerful thi^n the great vassals of 
the kingdom^ and the brilliant victory which the king gained over 
the combined forces of England, Flanders, and Germany, at 
Bovines (1214), was, according to its results^ rather a victory 
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over his own vassalis. Less opposition was made against this 
monarch, who was personally imposing ; and offence could not be 
taken to the prince, who fought gloriously, if, by maintaining a 
standing body of troops, he sustained the superiority of France 
over foreign powers, and at the same time the throne against 
internal enemies. 

Philip Augustus nearly doubled the royal domains. Besides 
Touraine, Maine, Anjou, Normandy, and a large part of Poitou, 
which he took from the English, he acquired by escheats, inheri- 
tance, or confiscation on account of rebellion, or by purchase, 
the counties of Artois (from his wife), Vermandois, Alen$on, 
Auvergne, Evreux, and Valois. 

His son, Louis VIIL, continued to make acquisitions, but he 
tarnished his glory by injustice and fanatical persecution. Inno- 
cent IIL had established the Inquisition against the unfortunate 
Albigenses in Languedoc, whose doctrine, as directed against 
the wealth and earthly power of the Church, consequently 
assailing the material interests of the hierarchy, was more exas- 
perating than any deviation in mere dogmas ; but one of the 
inquisitors, Peter of Chatelnau, was assassinated (1207). The 
count of Toulouse was suspected of being the instigator. He 
was immediately excommunicated by the pope, his subjects 
absolved from allegiance, and his rapacious neighbours sum- 
moned to arms. After the helpless count had submitted to the 
most ignominious public penance, he was obliged to participate 
in the Crusade which had been preached against his unfortunate 
people. Bishops and secular lords marched at the head of the 
Crusaders : the most ferocious of all was Simon of Montfort, 
who extended hi^ rapacious hand insatiately after the dominions 
of the count, and brought, by fortunate military exploits, the 
greatest part of the cbuntry into his possession. He was finally 
killed by the blow of a stone. Raymond of Toulouse died also, 
in the deepest misery : the anathema lay equally upon his son. 
The son of Montfort sold his conquest and claims to Louis YIII. 
of France, who continued this disgraceful war. After his death 
Blanche of Castile, mother of St. Louis IX., pursued this war in 
the name of the king, her son, who was yet in his minority, with 
such energy that the young Raymond, reduced to despair, 
resolved to conclude a treaty (1229), by which all the country 
to the west of the Rhone was resigned to Louis IX., but the 
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country to the east was destined for Raymond's daughter Jane, 
and her husband Alfonso9> the king's brother, so that, in case of 
their dying without heirs, this would likewise fall to the crown. 
The county of Venaissin was given to the pope. 

Besides the rich country of the count of Toulouse, Louis IX» 
acquired, under various titles, many other territories. In par- 
ticular the county of Provence was brought into the possession 
of the royal family by the marriage of Charles of Anjou, the 
king's brother, with the inheritress, Beatrice ; in the same man- 
ner as Bourbon by the marriage of another Beatrice with Louis' 
youngest son, Robert of Clermont. By a treaty concluded with 
the king of England (1259), this monarch, renouncing all his 
other possessions in France, was declared duke of Guienne, and 
peer of France. 

St. Louis governed with wisdom and energy the kingdom 
which he had so fortunately enlarged. He was an excellent 
king, but his affected piety lead him astray sometimes. He 
received appeals from the seignorial judges, and since he obtained 
confidence by personal rectitude and penetration, as well as by 
the sage regulation of his tribunals, since his laws {establishments) 
were respected as oracles, appeals were multiplied, as well as 
the cases reserved for the royal decision. We shall speak here- 
after of this king's two unfortunate Crusades. 

Under Philip HL the Bold, his son (1270), the marriage of the 
hereditary prince, Philip, with Jane, queen of Navarre and 
countess of Champagne, occasioned the temporary union of the 
former, and the permanent union of the latter country with the 
crown. 

Philip HL left the kingdom in a very flourishing state to his ' 
highly remarkable son Philip lY., the Fair (1285). 

PHILIP THE FAIR. 

This prince advanced upon the opened path with as much 
prudence as energy and fortune. He respected, however, neither 
natural nor customary rights, and was too often crafty and cruel. 

All the means which the wiser of his predecessors had used to 
confirm their internal power, were employed and improved by 
him. But the most important of all his measures was his sum- 
moning of deputies from the commons to the general assemblies, 
and thus resuscitating to political life the third estate : this was 
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6at9t dofie bj^ him ; and if forms indeed an epodh in thd history 
of France. He wsus a Benefactor of the Fr^iich nation, although 
from selfish motiTes. The deputies of the comnkoils voted for 
the taxes, which the king needed to execute his ambitious plans, 
and especially to maintain a standing armj^, th^ niain support of 
his authority over the proud nobles. 

the king rose also against the pretensions of thd hierarchy 
with success. A violent and scandalous contentk)n t^s excited 
by several pretensions of the ambitious Boniface VIII., in the 
cause of which the pope had the insolence to give thd kingdom 
of Philip to Albert of Austria, the German emperor, but the 
king inflicted by a deputed military officer, Nogari^t, in connexion 
with a Roman noble, Sciarra Colonna, the most ignominious 
mistreatment upon the pope. Boniface died of grief at such 
humiliating treatment, whereupon Philip induced his successor, 
Clement V., a Frenchman by birth, to fit his residence at 
Avignon, and by this means, as lord of the surrounding terri- 
tory, became also lord of the pope. 

A horrible act of violence was^ the fruit of this fHendship 
between the king and the pope: the condemnation of the 
Knights Templars (1S09— 1312). The members of this illustri- 
ous order, powerful by influence and wealth, which had formerly 
rendered to Christendom so many services, were suddenly 
imprisoned, in the whole kingdom, by the secret orders of the 
king, and carried before the criminal tribunals. The accusations, 
for the most part absurd, and even extravagant, which were 
brought against them, contain nothing sufficient to explain the 
boundless fury with which they were- persecuted, at least by 
tbeir secular enemies. Nor is rapacity sufficient to explain 
this atrocity. Secret interests of a deeply penetrating nature, 
relations felt with great delicacy must have prevailed, in order 
that this extreme barbarity should have been considered neces- 
sary, and yet the motives of it carefully concfefaied. 

In one day, fifty-nine Knights Templars were burnt to death 
by a slow fire. Of this number were the grand-master, James 
of Mohy, and Qui, brother of the Dauphin of Auvergne. The 
two last had never confessed their guilt The rest revoked in 
the hour of death their previous confessions^ which were extorted 
by the rack. The Templars suffered many otheif cruelties, their 
V^hde order was suppressed ih alt coontrietf of Christendom by 
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aa edict of die pope; The knights themselves, however, out of 
France, experienced no mistreatment. But theur possessions 
trere plundered. Those in France were shared by the king and 
the pope. Some of these possessions — and in Germany the 
greater part — were given to the knights of St. John or of 
Rhodes ; in Spain to the knights of Calatritva, and in Portugal 
to those of Christ. 

In the space of a year after this horrible deed, the pope and 
the king died (1314). The people discerned in this event a 
judgment of CM. 



fflSTORY OF ENGLAND. 



£GBE]rP.-*.ALFRED M. 

After the seven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms had been engaged in 
almost incessant quarrels with one another since their foundation, 
the Heptarchy was finally, almost four hundred years after its 
establishment, forever united by the valiant and fortunate Egbert, 
king of Wessex. 

At the court of Charles M., whither he had fled from the per- 
secutions of king Brithric, his relative, Egbert cultivated his 
excellent talents, and, after Brithric's death, took possession of 
the throne of Wessex, which was lawfully his (800). The 
aggression of Bernulf, king of Mercia, gave him an opportu- 
nity fcH* a far greater intestine war, in the victorious course of 
which, he subjected in succession all the kingdoms of the Heptar-* 
cfay, and became thus the inunedrate founder of the English 
kmgdom (827.) 

This kingdom might have soon become powerful, and enjoyed 
a high degree of prosperity, had' not a potent enemy appeared 
from abroad, which prepared for it a series of bloody disasters 
and desolating revolutions for two centuries. 

The Danes and Normans were this enemy. Already, before 
the reign of Egbert, the coasts of England were infested by their 
depredations. After his death (886), under the feeble reigns of 
hiB son and grandsons,tbey established themselves after repeated 
predatory expeditions in Northumberland and Mercia. Their 
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power was constantly strengthened by the arrival of new 
adventurers. 

After the death of Ethelred, one of Egbert's grandsons (871), 
the nation proclaimed his youngest brother, Alfred, king, expect- 
ing the salvation of the kingdom from his great abilities. 

The expectation «was fulfilled. Alfred succumbed, it is true, 
at the commencement, in the unequal contest. Then he con- 
cealed himself in a solitary castle, surrounded by moorlands, 
waiting for better times. But when some fortunate skirmishes 
had elevated the courage of the English, he appeared from his 
concealment, and gained, with equal cunning and bravery, a 
complete victory over the secure enemy (878). Filled with 
terror and admiration, the Danes submitted to him, adopted 
Christianity, and obtained residences in East-Anglia and Nor- 
thumberland. A regular arming of the people and the building 
of a fleet secured the fruits of this triumph. Wales, also, needing 
protection, placed itself with confidence under his supremacy. 

But this long war had severed the ties of civil order, barbarized 
the national character, and filled the measure of misery and 
distress. With wisdom and severity Alfred restored internal 
security, the observance of the laws, and the maintenance of 
justice. The division of the whole kingdom into counties, hun- 
dreds, and tithings, then the institution of juties — at least the 
laying of the foundation of them, by the assemblies of the free- 
holders of each district — were connected with that reform. 

The long-neglected fields were again cultivated ; the work- 
shops were peopled anew; cities, villages and churches, arose 
from their ashes, and a foreign commerce was established by the 
encouragement of navigation and the arts, the extension of 
which, considering the relations of the time, is astonishing. 
Popijlar instruction and science were equally favored. 

But he gave his people, what is far superior to tranquillity, ' 
prosperity and science. He desired freedom and justice more 
than aught else. He designed that not only order — for that may 
exist even in the stall of slaves — but equitable order, «. e., order 
founded upon law and equality, should prevail in England : no 
arbitrary, no personal authority was to restrict freedom. Hence 
he gave to the Danes and Saxons the same law, and expressed 
in his last will this fine sentiment : ** The Englislf should be as 
free as their thoughts" 
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THE DOMINION OF THE DANES AND NORMANS. 

After Alfred's death (900) the misfortunes of England were 
renewed under a series of feeble and unfortunate kings, from his 
house, it is true, but deficient in his talents or virtue. The internal 
confusion of the country encouraged the Danes to make another 
aggression. The kingdom under each of the following reigns 
was a prey to ravages, devastations, and misery. Sueno, the 
king of the Danes, wrested finally from Ethelred (979 — 1016), the 
eighth king after Alfred, the greater part of the kingdom. 

Sueno's son, Canute the Great, (1014) continued the war with 
animosity. Edmund Ironside, the valiant son of the cowardly 
Ethelred, acquired, however, great glory in the unequal contest. 
Canute divided the kingdom with him (1016)^ But Ironside died 
soon after under the hand of an assassin. 

Canute, now sole ruler of England, at the same time king of 
Denmark and Norway, " emperor" or " king of kings" as he was 
pleased to style himself, governed with energy and wisdom, and 
favored even civilization. After his death (1036), Hardicanute 
atid Harold Harefoot, his sons, fought for the possession of 
England. Harold, by the assistance of Godwin, earl of Wessex 
and Kent, oppressed it cruelly. Afterwards, Edward the Con- 
fessor, son of Ethelred, recovered the crown of his father. But 
the powerful Godwin, whose daughter Edward was obliged to 
marry, kept him in oppressive dependence. When Edward died 
(1066), Harold, Godwin's son, seized the crown. Edward had 
promised it to William of Normandy. 

He was the natural son and heir of duke Robert, grandson of 
that Richard, at whose court Edward's father had once taken 
refuge. But the nation did not wish for him. A Wittenagemot 
had recognised earl Harold. William could reach the throne 
only by arms. He, therefore, crossed over to England with 
sixty thousand men, the flower of the Norman warriors, rein- 
forced by volunteers from different countries. Three thousand 
vessels carried his forces. Harold hastened to the battle, which 
William offered him at Hastings (1066, 14 Oct.), lost it with his 
life, and left thus to the conqueror the blood-drenched kingdom. 

For after this deadly battle the English did not venture to 
make any furthei resistence. The nation, belonging to the con- 
queror by the right of war, suffered now. a deplorable oppression. 

Vol. 11-^ K 18 
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William substituted by coercive measures the dependence of the 
feudal system for the ancient allodial freedom, an army for the 
royal service instead of the national militia. The English soil 
was divided into sixty thousand noble fiefs. The king retained 
fourteen hundred as his property. Only a few regions of the 
flat country and some cities preserved with diiBiculty their free 
possessions. The old allodial proprietors — formerly obedient 
only to the Wittenagemot — were obliged now to serve as vassals 
in the wars of the king. William claimed forests and waters as 
regalia. 

This alteration of the constitution, as well as the means by 
which it was eflected, and the confusion of all relations, which 
was the consequence of both, filled the English with grief and 
indignation. Repeated manifestations of this provoked the 
severity of William. The English felt their oflended master's 
rod of discipline, the ever vigilant inspection of a suspicious 
tyrant. They rejoiced when the despot died (1087). 

But their lot was no better afterwards. William II., Rufus, 
combined injustice and selfishness with the severity of his father. 
He excluded from the succession to the throne his elder brother, 
Robert, and wished to rob him of his dutchy also. Robert offered 
to sell Normandy and Maine to king William for 10,000 marks 
of silver, in order that he might defray the expenses of the 
Crusade, which he undertook. William made this Jewish bar- 
gain, but he died by an accident in hunting, before he took 
possession of this rich country. 

Henry I. now usurped the crown without regard to the right 
of his elder brother Robert, and appeased the nation by granting 
a precious law of liberty (Charta labertatum). In a reiterated 
war against his severely offended brother Robert, he conquered 
him completely, got possession of his person and country. The 
unfortunate Robert died in prison after a confinement of twenty- 
eight years. 

Henry appointed Matilda, his daughter, the wife of Godfrey 
Plantagenet, count of Anjou, for his inheritress. But after hki 
death (1135), Stephen of Blois seized the crown. Matilda and 
her son Henry asserted, however, their rights by arms. This 
war lasted eighteen years. Finally, the combatants, wearied 
with war, concluded a treaty (1153), by which Stephen was to 
remain king, but to be succeeded by Matilda's son. 
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THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET. 

Stephen died in the following year (1134)» whereupon tde 
house of Plan tagenet, destined for great splendor and great mis- 
fortune, ascended the throne with Henry 11. Henry possessed 
as a patrimony, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and according to his 
mother's right, the precious Normandy, together with the 
supremacy over Bretagne : with these possessions he united the 
large Guienne, Poitou, Saintonge, Auvergne, Perigord, Angou- 
mois, Limousin, all of which he received from his wife, Eleanore, 
hereditary princess of Guienne. He was now masterof the third ' 
part of France. 

The danger with which the royal house seemed menaced by 
such a powerful vassal, appeared doubly formidable when he 
ascended the throne of England. It was in reality less, because 
m a war against the English king, that of France was strong by 
the national pride and national hatred of the French, whilst in a 
contest against a mere vassal of the country, the general interest 
of the aristocracy prevented the nobles from rendering assistance. 
Great revolutions, long and difficult wars, however, awaited now 
the French kingdom at all events. 

The conquest of Ireland by Henry II. was an important 
augmentation of England's power. Dermod, king of Leinster, 
expelled by O'Connor, king of Connaught, fled to England, in 
the year 1167, to solicit assistance. He was aided by some 
barons with the consent of Henry II. ; he reconquered and 
enlarged his kingdom. But the English never left the island, 
and maintained its possession after Dermod's death. One part 
was immediately united with the crown, the other was retained 
by tributary chiefs. The English dominion, however, was not 
firmly established. The Irish made many attempts to recover 
their liberty. 

The government of Henry at home was vrise and energetic. 
But an unfortunate quarrel with the Church, and deplorable 
hostility in his own house prevented the prosperity of his works. 

In conformity with the prevalent spirit of the times, Thomas 
Becket, archbishop of Canterbury and primate of England — 
previously the favorite of the king, and indebted solely to his 
favor for all his grandeur — endeavoured to consolidate and 
elevate the power of the Church. He wished to liberate entirely 
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the members of the clergy and the possessions of the Church 
from secular jurisdiction, and from the power of the king. The 
king, on the contrary, zealous for the rights of the crown, 
reduced — by the constitutions, which were issued (1164) at 
Clarendon, by a parliament devoted to him — the pretensions of the 
clergy again to their proper limits. But the primate although 
he had himself signed the constitutions arose, at the instigation 
of the pope, loudly and violently against them, and left the king- 
dom, pursued by the anger of the king. The anathema was 
now hurled against the adherents of the constitutions of Claren- 
don, especially against the ministers of the king» and the head of the 
monarch himself threatened with this thunder. A reconciliation, 
after several negotiations, was now brought about, but it was not 
lasting. New pretensions of Becket, opposition to the coronation 
of the hereditary prince, hostilities against the king himself and 
his friends, provoked the anger of Henry. An angry word, 
which once escaped him in a sudden passion, was interpreted by 
some lords of the court as a summons to vengeance. They 
hastened in a moment to Canterbury, and killed the primate at 
the foot of the altar (29 Dec. 1170). Immediately the ecclesi- 
astical war against the king broke out more violently than 
before. The thunders of the Church spared his person it is true, 
but the interdict was imposed upon his kingdom, and the people 
filled with abhorrence against the supposed murderer of the 
saint. The pope did not release the kingdom from the interdict, 
until the king paid a large sum of money as an atonement, and 
granted all the liberties demanded by the Church: but the people, 
and in their opinion, the martyr himself, were first reconciled by 
Henry's pilgrimage to the grave of Becket (1174), and by the 
flagellation which the royal penitent received there from the 
monks. 

Henry had still more to endure from the passion of his wife, 
and the undutifulness of his sons. The jealousy of his wife, who 
was herself unfaithful, went so far that she killed the mistress of 
Henry, Rosamond Cliflford, with her own hand, and incited inces- 
santly her sons to rebel against their father. The eldest, Henry, 
when his aflectionate father had caused him to be crowned 
(1170), demanded immediately the kingdom, or at least a part 
of it. His father-in-law, the king of France, gave him assistance, 
when he fled from the anger of his father. His younger brothers, 
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Richard and Grodfrey, followed him to France. The king of 
Scotland, and several nobles in £ngland itself, joined the rebel 
likewise. Their father obtained, however, the most complete — 
although indeed sad — victory over his sons (1174). They, 
submitted and were pardoned. But they raised this criminal 
war for the second and third time. They were instigated by 
the cunning enemy, king Philip Augustus of France. The eldest 
son, Henry, had died in the meantime. In the last war his pre- 
vious fortune abandoned the aged Henry. The increasing 
defection of his adherents compelled him to make a treaty, in 
which he granted the severest c^mands. He now first perceived 
that John, his favorite, was also leagued with Richard ; his grief 
at this broke his heart (1189). 

Richard and John, who succeeded him one after another, both 
loaded with the curse of their father, reigned without glory and 
without fortune. Richard, however, surnamed Lion-heart, on 
account of his great courage, acquired upon the Crusade, which 
he undertook soon after his accession to the throne, the glory of 
personal valour and chivalrous exploits. But his strength, 
lavished in a distant war, was lost for his country. Upon his 
return he was taken prisoner by duke Leopold of Austria, 
whom he had offended in Palestine, then delivered to the emperor, 
Henry VL, who did not liberate him until he had received a large 
ransom (1 194). He afterwards made war against Philip Augustus, 
his father-in-law, and against John* his unworthy brother, both 
of whom had taken advantage of Richard's captivity to satisfy 
their rapacity. A short peace produced little change in the old 
state of things. Richard lost his life in a third war against the 
viscount of Limoges (1199). 

Then John (Lack-land, as historians call him) obtained the 
crown, against the nearer right of Arthur, the son of Godfrey, 
who was John's elder brother. This occasioned a war, in which 
John took his nephew prisoner (1202) and put him to death in a 
cruel manner. 

But Constantina of Bretagne, the mother of Arthur, carried 
now a complaint against the murderer before the tribunal of the 
supreme feudal lord, Philip Augustus of France. He, with the 
agreement of the peers, pronounced him guilty of felony and 
murder ; and consequently all his possessions and fiefs in France 
were forfeited. John permitted Philip to take all his fine countries 
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almost without opposition, with the exception of Guienne and 
Poitou, and to annex to France especially Normandy, which had 
been in the family of Rollo three hundred years. The king of 
France obtained in the truce of Thouars (1206) lawful possession 
of his rich booty. 

A quarrel with pope Innocent III. was occasioned about the 
election of an archbishop of Canterbury. England was visited 
with an interdict, and soon an anathema was pronounced against 
the king (1209) ; and finally the decree of deposition was issued 
from Rome (1212). This was to be executed by the king of 
France. Upon this intelligence John lost all courage. He then 
resigned himself and his kingdom to the papal legate, not only as 
a vassal, but at discretion. 

Innocent immediately commanded the king of France to desist 
from the attack upon England, which belonged to the Church. 
But Philip disregarded his injunctions. He gained the great 
victory of Bovines (1214); Johnsawhimself compelled to appease 
his exasperated subjects by granting the great charter {Magna 
Charta). 

This precious instrument secured to the English people and 
their States, if not all, at least the most important of those rights^ 
that constitute the essence of liberty and guaranty its mainte- 
nance. "Without a lawful judgment no freeman can be im- 
prisoned, banished, or deprived of his possessions ; no one can be 
judged otherwise than according to the laws and by his equals. 
Justice is to be pronounced independently of the king, by honor- 
able judges, expressly appointed. Without the consent of Par- 
liament the king can neither impose taxes nor increase the 
existing burdens. Every one is at liberty to emigrate and return. 
The municipal rights shall remain valid, and a uniformity of 
weights and measures shall be established throughout the king- 
dom." Besides, feudal dependence was mitigated, and many 
prerogatives were promised to the clergy, who had urged most 
zealously the grant of this charter. 

But the king broke the charter, which he pretended had been 
extorted from him, and in this he was justified and supported by 
the pope. Then the English barons and the people took up 
arms and drove away their perfidious prince. He died upon his 
flight to Scotland (1216). 

His death reconciled the nation. Henry III., the son of John, 
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who was nine years old, obtained the crown by the support of 
the earl of Pembroke. This patriotic nobleman caused the 
young king to renew and sanction the great charter, with some 
alterations and additions — especially the Charta de Farestis. 
But after Pembroke's death (1219), Henry broke the charter, 
oppressed the nation, and let the pope do so likewise. Finally 
the barons revolted (1258) under the conduct of Simon of Mont- 
fort, earl of Leicester, the father-in-law of the king. In the 
battle of Lewes, Henry and his brother, the German king Richard, 
were taken (1264), and Edward, the king's son, place.d himself 
voluntarily in the power of the enemy. 

But a Parliament, composed of the lords, and two knights from 
each county, and deputies from the cities and boroughs, which 
Leicester convoked (1265), did not correspond vnth his expecta- 
tion. The prince was set at liberty. Edward gained soon near 
Evesham (4 Aug. 1265) a decisive victory against the barons. 
Leicester was slain, the king's power restored, but the charter 
remained. 

By the courage and vnsdom of his son, the feeble Henry 
enjoyed some years of repose. When Edward, submitting to 
the spirit of chivalry, undertook a Crusade (the iasjt of all), new 
storms arose. The king died at the time of their eruption (1272). 
After his return Edward (L, or if the kings of the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty are enumerated, also IV.), restored order successfully, 
and maintained it by wise institutions and laws. But one of the 
greatest benefits of his reign for England was, that under him 
the lower house of Parliament or the House of Commons, received 
its true origin, or its existence founded upon law. What the 
earl of Leicester had previously done in favor of the commons, 
was an isolated act of power without a legal foundation. Ed- ' 
ward repeated the convocation of the deputies of the third 
estate regularly, after the year 1283— only, in truth, for the 
taxes, which he needed for his many wars and institutions, and 
Mrhich he could not raise arbitrarily. He would have been glad 
to have abolished this restriction ; but the lords and the people 
compelled him to sanction the important law (1297), " that no 
impost can be made without Parliament." 

In external transactions, Edward was fortunate and victori- 
ous. He fought for many years against France, and finally 
maintained himself in the possession of Guienne by the peace 
of 1303. 
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, Edward accomplished also the final subjection of Wales. He 
saw an opportunity to make war with advantage against 
Lewellyn, prince of Wales (1276 — 1281). This prince and 
after him his brother David were killed. Now all Wales sub- 
mitted and adopted the English laws. But the king considered 
the cruel massacre of the bards necessary, in order to stifle the 
spirit of liberty, which was excited among the people by their 
heroic songs. To compensate for the atrocities conunitted in 
this country, the title, "Priace of Wales," was given to the 
crown-prince of England. 

The subjection of Scotland was equally brilliant and equally 
violent. Many English kings had claimed the supremacy over 
Scotland or a part of it. Yet the spirit of liberty among the 
Scotch and their national pride were not suppressed. They 
seized every opportunity to recover their independence. After 
the death (1289) of king Alexander III., John Baliol and Robert 
Bruce fought for the crown. Edward, being invited to adjust 
the contention, appeared as the sovereign and protector, and 
even as the proprietor of Scotland, and decided in favor of John 
Baliol, who took the oath of allegiance to him. The oath was 
broken, and war waged against England with French assistance. 
But Edward' overcame his opponent (1296), as well as several 
other Scottish chiefs, and confirmed his victory by many cruel- 
ties. He intended to reduce Scotland completely to an English 
province, at the time of his death (1207). 



HISTORY OF SPAIN. 



In the mountains, where once the Cantabrians and Asturians 
defended themselves long against the conquerors of the world 
with heroic valor, the bravest and noblest of the Gothic nation 
sought, after the fall of the Westgothic kingdom, a refuge against 
the torrent of the Arabian power ; and here was the cradle of 
the Christian Spanish dominion, which was destined to flourish 
with renewed splendor. 

The summits of the mountains Ausena and Penna Horadada, 
where the royal Don Pelayo and duke Peter of Cantabria defied 
the Saracens (718), were the first modest seat of this dominion* 
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The borough of Sijon was the residence. Doo Froila, after for- 
tunate advances, took in Oviedo, a somewhat more worthy seat. 
Still, more than one hundred and fifty years elapsed, before 
OrdogniEL U. (913) established his royal throne in Leon, from 
whence, with increasing enthusiasm, heroes proceeded, in order 
to spread the honour of the Gothic name and the triumph of 
Christianity in a constantly enlarging circle. Thus all Gali-^ 
cia was conquered in the west, then the battle-cry and the 
shouts of victory resounded in thie upper valleys of the Ebro and 
Duero, and the acquired country was protected by numerous 
castles. Thus originated the country of fiurgos, called also 
Castile, from those castles ; whilst in the east the kingdoms of 
Navarre, and the county of Barcellona (about 888) were formed 
out of the conquests of Charles ilf., under Prankish lords, and 
the little Arragon rose to independence by the dismemberment of 
the kingdom of Navarre, and became afterwards powerful by 
uniting with Barcellona (1137). Here and there the Christian 
dominion advanced amidst incessant wars, and often brilliant 
victories. Here Valencia, Murcia and the Baleares were con- 
quered, there New Castile, Estremadura and the greater part of 
Andalusia, finally, the finest countries of the ancient Lusitania 
were united into a new kingdom, Portugal. 

But the construction of this dominion was continued for cen- 
turies, and still it was incomplete. Its division into several 
kingdoms prevented its consolidation. The continual jealousy, 
the many bloody wars between the Christian princes, encouraged 
and fortified their common enemy for resistance. The Arabian 
power, it is true, after the fall of the bouse of Qoimiyah, under 
Hescham lY. (1038), was divided into a large number of seigni- 
ories; but the infidels obtained repeatedly powerful assistance 
from Africa, sometimes threatening preponderance by renovating 
revolutions. Thus especially, when Jussuf, prince of the fa- 
natic Morabeths, aided the king of Seville against Alfonso YL, 
and subjected the whole Arabian power in Spain to himself 
(1086); and later, when the Almohades overthrew the throne of 
the Morabeths (1120), and when that of the Almohades was 
prostrated by the Merinites (1269). These renovating revdu- 
tions, these changes of dynasties, were continually felt by the 
Christians in more violent contests. Besides, that which nerved 
the arm of the Spaniards — ^zeal of faith — ^gave the Moors no less 
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Strength. They fought like lions, retreated only step by step, 
and the kingdom of Grenada was still, at the close of this period, 
after all the disasters they had suffered — although under the 
supremacy of Castile — the well defended possession of the 
Arabs, 

About the year 1000, king Sancho III., Major, ruled in 
Navarre, who, by the right of his wife, Nunnia, reigned also 
over Castile. He divided (1035) his large estates among his sons. 
To the eldest, Garcias, he gave Navarre ; to the second, Ferdi- 
nand, Castile ; to a third, Gonzalez, Soprarve ; to the youngest, 
Kamiro,Arragon, which was first erected by that means into a 
particular kingdom. 

Alfonso VI., king of Castile, increased his kingdom by the 
capture of the ancient capital of the Westgoths, the large, 
populous Toledo, well fortified by nature and art (1085), which 
became immediately the royal residence. Knights from all 
countries of Christendom had participated in this conquest. It 
was a severe blow to the Saracenic power. 

It was under the same Alfonso IV., that the great Campeador 
Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, surnamed the Cid, performed his heroic 
exploits (tl099). 

In the contest for Toledo, Henry, a young knight of High 
Burgundy, had distinguished himself by military virtue. — 
Alfonso IV. gave him the government of the country between 
the mouths of the Duero and Tagus (1095). Henry increased it 
by conquests against the infidels. His province received the 
name of Portugal, from the city of Porto. Alfonso I., his son, 
fought with still greater success than he (1128 — 1185), and 
conquered the large, fertile province of Alentejo. His victorious 
army proclaimed him king (1139). He consolidated the kingdom 
by wise institutions and laws. 

Alfonso IX., king of Castile, gained such a decisive victory 
(1212), near Muradal, in the kingdom of Jaen, over Mohammed, 
the powerful ruler of Morocco, that from this time the Arabian 
power never flourished. His grandson, Ferdinand III. (who 
united Leon and Castile permanently), conquered Cordova, Abdor 
Rhaman's chosen city, formerly the throne of the Spanish caliphs, 
and Seville, which became afterwards the centre of magnificence, 
and Cadiz, mistress of the sea. The Moors were limited to 
Grenada and Murcia, and acknowledged the Castilian supre- 
macy (1241— 1260), 
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The son of Ferdinand IIL, Alfonso X., who was surnamed the 
Wise (1257 — 1284), was elected king of the Germans. But the 
mere title was the solp fruit of this election. 

Arragon was likewise benefited by the victory of Muradal. 
Jayme I. (James), surnamed the Conqueror (1213), made himself 
master of Valencia, Murcia, and the Baleares. His descendants 
acquired, by success of arms, Sicily (1282), and Sardinia (about 
1326) ; but the power of the house of Arragon was enfeebled by 
the repeated division of countries. 

The principle of female succession was the ruin of the 
kingdom of Navarre. Foreign houses obtained the throne, or 
formed dangerous pretensions. In the year 1234, Thibault I., 
count of Champagne, son of a princess of Navarre, ascended 
the throne. The hereditary princess of his house, Jane (1274), 
brought Navarre to the king of ^France, Philip IV. A grand- 
daughter of Philip, called likewise Jane, gave her hand, and with 
it the crown, to count Philip of Evreux (1328). 

The division of Spain into several kingdoms, was favorable to 
the progress of liberty. The discontented, the injured subject 
of one king, could find protection and assistance with another. 
Yet the spirit of the time, as well as the want of constitutional 
guaranties for national liberty, produced its gradual suppression, 
here by the king, there by the nobles. 

The crown was made hereditary in Castile and Leon (by the 
law de Sennorio uno) ; and primogeniture was also introduced, 
which took place in Arragon in 1275, but in Portugal already 
in 1143. 

An intimate alliance subsisted in Spain between the throne 
and the altar, which was derived from the time of the ancient 
Westgoths, and confirmed by religious wars. The clergy, how- 
ever, as such, had for a long time no real political prerogatives, 
and were not legally invested until later times with important 
powers in the government. But their influence as a moral power 
was great ; it was supported by wealth. In Castile, especially, 
the grand-masters of the spiritual orders of knights were powerful. 

In all the Spanish kingdoms the nobility was predominant in 
the Cortes or diets of the kingdom, where deliberations were held 
upon general affairs, as well as elsewhere, by particular rights 
and independent power. " We, who are as good as you, make 
you our king and master, provided that you protect our rights 
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and privileges, otherwise, by no means ! " — this was the tenor of 
the oath of allegiance taken by the nobles of Arragon. If the 
king violated the laws they could, according to their constitution, 
renounce obedience, and take up arms against him. A perma- 
nent council of state restricted the authority of the king still 
more, and the Justiza, a powerful guardian of the privileges and 
rights of the nobles, inspected rigorously the acts of his govern- 
ment. The Castilian nobles were somewhat less arrogant ; but 
here, although the king could convoke the Cortes, he was unable 
to dissolve this assembly by his own authority. Besides, the 
Cortes had a standing conunittee. 

The Spanish cities were elevated at an early date. The 
country people — mostly subject by the right of war — were un- 
free or tributary, and in general oppressed by the power of the 
noble proprietors. But the eities, powerful and wealthy by 
commerce and the arts, acquired great privileges, especially in 
Arragon, where they were represented in the twelfth century in 
the Cortes, and many citizens (in Saragossa all) were declared 
hidalgos or nobles. In Castile, on the contrary, — where com- 
merce flourished far less — the cities were not elevated until the 
close of this period. 



HISTORY OF THE NORTHERN KINGDOMS- 

The peculation of the Scandinavian countries is principally 
of German origin. Beyond these countries, in a territory, of 
which the limits are not determined, lived the Finns, who appear 
to have been gradually driven back by the superior power of the 
Germans. These northern races lived for many centuries sepa- 
rated, in a state of barbarism and natural liberty, which was 
almost without any restraint. Solitary gods and heroes, no 
purely historical figures, appear to us in the night of that long 
time. The first distinct view we have of the north is in the 
days of Charles M, when by various intestine revolutions and 
foreign influences, the powers that were previously either slum- 
bering, or exhausted by internal dissensions, were concentrated 
and directed abroad. 
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At that time Crodfrey, king of Jutland, appears as a powerful 
prince, although he succumbed to the immense power of Charles. 
Far more powerful and the proper founder of the kingdom of 
Denmark, was Gorm the Old, king (afterwards supreme king 
or king of kings) in Lethra or Zeeland, who reduced the chief- 
tains of Jutland and Sles wick, of the islands, and even those of 
Scania to subjection (about 863). We discern faintly, in times 
still more remote and obscure, after the extinction of the main 
branch of the house of the Inglings, as supreme king, at Upsal, 
Iwar Vidfathmi (about 630) with several successors, who are 
said to have ruled in part, also, over Denmark. But the union 
of the Swedish tribes was as yet lax, and a hostile separation 
existed long between the proper Swedes and the Goths. In 
Norway, Harald, who bears the name of Haarfager, from his 
beautiful growth of hair (875), founded, finally, one kingdom by 
subjecting the petty chiefs between the mountains and the sea^ 
which he enlarged by the Shetland and Orkney islands and the 
Hebrides. 

But the royal power alone — besides very limited in the northern 
kingdoms — was unable to subdue barbarism: a spiritual impiulse 
was necessary for higher culture. In Denmark, Harald 11. 
adopted Christianity (about 972), and, with more decided suc- 
cess, his grandson, Canute the Great (1014). In Sweden, 
although the seed had been scattered about 830, by the zeal of 
Ansgar, it was not completely victorious until the time of king 
Olaf Skoutkonung (Bosom-king) (1001). In Norway finally this 
took place about the same time under Olaf I. Trygwason, grand- 
son of Haarfager; still more completely under Olaf II. the 
Saint (1020). 

Canute M., the conqueror of Norway and England, king of 
the Danish countries, and of Sleswick, which he took from the 
German empire, was the terror of his cotemporaries by the force 
of his arms, but the benefactor of posterity by wisely promoting 
agriculture and pacific customs (f 1036). His sons divided his 
kingdoms among themselves, and reigned unfortunately. The 
son of Canute's sister, Suen Magnus Estritson (1047), founded, 
however, the royal house that ruled over Denmark until the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

The history of this house is full of disasters and crimes. 
Waldemar I. (1157), surnamed not unjustly the Great, put an 
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end to this distraction, and confirmed, by conquests in Mecklen 
burg and Pomerania, the kingdom, which he had tranquilized. 
His son, Canute VI. (1182), advanced further, along the coasts 
of the Baltic sea, and ruled as far as the Vistula. But Walde- 
mar XL, Canute's brother, lost all the latter had gained, and 
filled the measure of evils by dividing the kingdom among his 
three sons (1241). For the spirit of discord prevailed again and 
terribly among these brothers and their descendants. For a 
whole century the people atoned with innumerable sufferings for 
the imprudence of Waldemar. 

Norway and Sweden were frequently subject to similar mis- 
fortunes. Magnus III., Barefoot (1103), brought, by the division 
of his countries among his sons, all the horrors of civil war and 
unbridled passion upon his people, misery and disgrace and 
crimes without number upon his house. The ancient dynasty 
became extinct by the death of Hakon VII. (1319). 

In Sweden the last branch of the Ynglingian house died with 
Edmund the Old (1059). The throne was then occupied seventy- 
four years by the house of Stenkil. After the extinction of the 
last (1134) the kings were chosen alternately from the houses of 
Swerk and Bonde (the former a Gothic, the latter a Swedish 
family). It was almost impossible that such an arrangement should 
not have lead to discord and crimes. The reader is seized with 
horror at the series of atrocities, produced by despicable ambi- 
tion, which disgrace the history of Sweden in the time of those 
houses, and still after their fall under the dominion of the Fol- 
kungs, elevated by Waldemar I. (1250), and deplores sometimes 
the ignominy, sometimes the misery of his family. 

The system of allodial freedom was maintained longer, more 
completely than elsewhere, in these countries, which were never 
conquered by foreign arms. All the Odelsborne, or Odelsmanner, 
t. 6. the free proprietors, constituted the nation. They have 
always remained its fundamental mass, although the nobility, 
f . 6. the great proprietors, or the families of the chiefs (as those of 
the Filkiskings and Wikings), soon also the clergy, who were 
elevated in the same ways as everywhere else, oppressed early 
the common freemen, and restricted the king, and indeed a feudal 
nobility was introduced. Yet many noblemen remained free, 
and there were no ceded fiefs. But the common freemen, although 
they were frequently restricted by the usurpation of the nobility 
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and clergy— especially in reference to taxes and imposts-^did 
not lose their civil rights and the right of being represented in 
the diets. They constituted later even two estates, the citizens 
and farmers. The last were more regarded than the first. There 
were slaves also in the north, as everywhere among the ancient 
Germans ; but they did not belong to the nation. 

In the year 1283, king Erich Clipping gave the Danes a solemn 
guarantee (Handfestning) of the maintenance of the constitution 
and the rights of the different states. The relations in Sweden 
and Norway remained less definite. 

The Russian empire, as such, is also of Norman origin, 
although the principal races of its population are Sclavi and 
Finns ; those in the south and west, these in the deeper north 
and east. Tschudic (Scythian?), Tartarian and other tribes 
inhabited also this immense country. As yet there was no com- 
mon name for the far-extended home of so many races, as yet no 
history for their barbarian tumult, which is uniform or ccMicealed 
in the night of time. 

The Russian state was formed after the middle of the ninth 
century by immigrating Waregers. Among the Sclavi who 
had advanced towards the north, those w*ere particularly dis- 
tinguished, who resided about the lake of Ilmen. The city of 
Novogorod, on the Yolchov, commenced to flourish already, and 
afforded protection to liberty and commerce. But the want of 
a good organization in the interior, and the incessant invasions 
of the Normans, prevented its prosperity. The tribes resolved 
to choose themselves princes (knaeses) among the Waregers. 
They sent therefore to the Russian Waregers, and succeeded in 
obtaining the three heroic brothers, Ruric, Sinaus, and Truwor, 
for their knasses. They came, accompanied with military 
forces, established themselves in the country from lake Peipus as 
far as the White lake (Bielosero), and soon extended their power 
by voluntary subjection, and by war. After the premature 
death of his two brothers, Ruric maintained the sole dominion; 
it remained in his family seven centuries. 

The progress of the Wareger dominion was rapid* Kiew, on 
the Dnieper, the principal place of the southern Sclavi, submit- 
ted to Oskold, and Dir fell afterwards to Oleg (879), Ruric's 
relative, and was the seat of the following grand princes. The 
Chazars, formerly the rulers or enemies of the Sclavi, retired: 
soon the Russian power was formidable to Constantinople. 
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Ighor, Ruric's son^niled after Oleg (918). He waged a vi<4eiit 
war against the Byzantine £mpire. But Olga, his widow 
(955), travelled peaceably to Constantinople, and was baptized. 
But the introduction of Christianity, the most important step 
towards civilization (988), did not take place until the reign of 
her grandson, Wladimir. Wladimir's wife was Anna, the Greek 
emperor's daughter, sister of the Western £mpress, Theophania. 
He had connexions with the potentates of Europe and Asaa. 

The good which Wladimir had done his empire, was annihi- 
lated by division among his twelve sons (1015), whence — as from 
a similar cause in so many kingdoms— K>riginated a long series 
of disasters and crimes. To distraction there was no measure, 
to further divisions no limit. More than fifty principalities were 
enumerated in Russia. 

But even this distraction was not without forttmate results. 
Whilst the princes were engaged in quarrels that weakened all 
of them, the cities were enabled to rise to greater power and 
liberty. Novogorod preceded the others ; we see it in the twelfth 
century, as a considerable republic, in possession of an extensive 
commerce, and in alliance with the great Hansa. It was emu- 
lated gloriously by Pleskow. Kiew, the residence of the grand 
princes, continued to obey. 

About the middle of the twelfth century, George Dolgorukoi 
formed a new principality in White Russia, the principal place 
of which was Wladimir, and became afterwards Moscow. He 
himself had laid the foundation of the last (1 147). 

But the internal disunion of Russia facilitated the enterprises 
of its enemies. The empire was invaded by divers wild hordes 
of Asia. The Swedes and Germans maintained the dominion of 
the shores of the Baltic. 

Under the grand prince lurie H., the Mongols made an irrup- 
tion into Russia, were decisively victorious on the Kalka (1224), 
and subjected the southern part of the empire. They appeared 
for the second time, and still more powerful under Batu-Chan, 
and completed the conquest (1237 — 40). All Russia was a 
Mongolian province, and remained so more than two centuries 
(till 1477). The grand princes of Russia continued to reign, it is 
true, but under the supremacy of the Chans, and paid tribute. 
Some attempts to throw off this yoke were revenged in a san- 
guinary manner, the mass of the nation was degraded to slaves, 
and its character to servility. 
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Formerly, bdbre the Mongolian conquest, a lesg despotic con- 
stitution prevailed in Russia. The grand princes were restricted 
by the Bojars ; the peasants were for the most part personally 
free, although not without severe burdens for their lands, and 
even republican freedom flourished m some cities, especially in 
Novogorod. 

THE WENDS AND SCLAVI. 

Wb have spoken of the Wends about Grermany, also of the 
Bohemians and Moravians, in the history of Germany. The 
Poles likewise were frequently mentioned. We have yet some 
remarks to make in regard to the la«t. 

We shall leave to the friends of marvellous legends the inter- 
pretation of the tradition of Lech's arrival in Poland (550), also 
the history of his descendants, and of the first king or duke, 
Piast, called from the plough to the throne, whose dynasty lasted 
five centuries (640 — 1370), as well as the equally obscure 
accounts of the Bohemian Tschech, of Libussa and Priemislaus, 
who likewise came from the plough to dominion. The founda- 
tion of the Polish state, as well as the Bohemian, was laid in 
unknown times, and by unknown founders, but certainly by 
Sclavonic races. Bohemia waa henceforth rich in vassals, and 
even a part of the German empire. Poland acknowledged also 
sometimes its supremacy, yet with reluctance, and often asserted 
its independence. 

Among the princes of Poland, Miecislaw (Mjesko), is memora- 
ble for being the first who received baptism (963), and thus ren- 
dering Christianity triumphant in his kingdom. The emperor, 
Otho ilf., by founding the bishopric of Posen, secured the domin- 
ion of the Romish rite, and fortified the supremacy of the Ger- 
man empire. It wa» not until the close of this period, that 
Wenceslaus II. (1305) united most of the Polish provinces into 
one kingdom. Wladislaus Lokietek (the dwarf) established the 
wtion of Great and Little Poland upon a durable foundation 
(1309). 

The principality — after 1235, the grand dutchy-K)f Lithuania . 
was independent of Poland. Its inhabitants were Letti, not 
Sclavi. It was long of little importance. The Lithuanian rulers 
first found an opportunity to enlarge their country by easy con- 
quests when Russia was trodden down by the Mongols. 

Vol, IL— m 19 
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Some merchants of Bremen, driven by a storm upon the coast 
of Livonia, settled at Uexkul (1158), and founded a bishopric. 
Soon the order of Sword-Brothers was founded (1201) by bishop 
Albert to maintain the dominion and confirmation of Chris- 
tianity. This order subjected Livonia, Esthonia, Courland and 
Semigallia, and imposed the yoke of slavery upon the inhabitants. 

The German knights acquired still greater power in Prussia. 
Duke Conrad of Masovia requested the assistance of the German 
knights against the heathen Prussians (1230), ceded to them the 
country of Culm, and acknowledged them as masters of all the 
countries which they should take from the heathens. These 
warrior-monks fought more than half a century for their and the 
Gospel's dominion. Finally, the Prussian nation, exhausted by 
loss of blood, sunk at their feet, whereupon the fury of battles 
was converted into a paternal concern for the country and the 
people, and Prussia obtained even a liberal constitution. For 
not only the order, but also the nobles and the deputies of the 
cities participated in the management of general afiairs, which, 
however, was not regularly established and organized until the 
following period. 

In the year 1237, the order of the Sword-Brothers united with 
that of the German knights, which increased considerably the 
power of both. 

THE NATIONS OF THE LOWER DANUBE. 

Beyond the limits of the Hungarian kingdom, which gradually 
approximated to the other European states in laws, manners and 
institutions, as far as those of the Greek territory, and beyond 
the Black Sea, as far as the Don, the spectacle of Asiatic bar- 
barism, the wild thronging of wandering, pasturing and desola- 
ting hordes, remained. Why should we speak farther of the 
Bulgarians, Chazars, Petscheneges, Wallachians and Comans ? — 
They have not acted upon the wheel of great revolutions other- 
wise than by ravaging or desolating countries temporarily, by 
preventing or retarding civilization in the provinces which were 
transiently visited by them, or in those which were occupied by 
them for a considerable length of time. 

The Bulgarians ruled, it is true, for many centuries, not only 
over Lower-Moesia, which is still called after them, Bulgaria, 
between the Lower Danube and mount Hsemas, but, according 
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to the change of the fortune of war, also over Servia, Bosnia, 
and other provmces, even to the north of the Danube, and to the 
south of the Hsemus mountains. But they also were subjected 
alternately by the Russians, the Greeks, and Hungarians, and 
never obtained firmly established or truly political power. 
Their kingdom — although somewhat humanized by the adoption 
of Christianity (according to the Greek rite) — ^remained in its 
essential form merely the possession of a horde, acquired by the 
force of arms, dependent upon momentary success of war, with- 
out national institutions, or the vital germ of nationality. We 
shall see them in the following period subjugated again by the 
Hungarians, then forever by the Ottomans. 

The Chazars, although at the commencement of this period in 
possession of a formidable power, which extended from the boun- 
daries of Pannonia, as far as the Don, and far up into the Sar- 
matian countries, were overthrown in ^ short space of 'time. 
Already towards the close of the ninth century, they lost much 
territory by the successful arms of the still wilder Petscheneges 
or Pecinaci. At the commencement of the eleventh they were 
completely subjugated by the combined power of the Russians 
and Greeks. 

The Comans established themselves in part over the ruins of 
the Chazaric dominion. One wave more in the wild stream of 
the migration of nations, known only by their particular name, 
not by their character, customs, or influence. The shock of the 
Mongols shivered their power. They vanish ingloriously from 
history. The Nogaian Tartars took possession of the countries 
north of the Black Sea ; the Dacian countries fell to the Walla- 
chians, who had resided there previously, in subjection, as a free 
possession. At the commencement of the fourteenth century 
(1315) the Waiwode Rade founded here the Wallachian state, 
properly so called, and the Moldavian was founded about the 
same time by the Waiwode Bogdan. 
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BYZANTINE EMnRE. 

SEPARATION OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CHURCH. 

NicEPHORus, elevated to the throne by the enemies of Irene, 
reigned without glory and without fortune. Haroun al Raschid 
forced him to pay tribute, and he was slain in battle by the Bul- 
garians (811). Michael I., who deprived Nicephorus' son, 
Stauratius, of the crown, a devout friend of image-worship, as 
well as Michael II. the Stammerer (820 — 829), an enemy of the 
same, reigned also without distinction. After the death of Theo- 
philus (son of Michael II.) (829 — 842), Theodora, his widow, as 
tutoress of her son Michael III., restored the worship of images 
(842) forever by the second Council of Nice. The incompetent, 
voluptuous Michael died by the hand of Basilius, his favorite, 
whom he had raised from the dust to the rank of Caesar (867). 

The separation of the Greek from the Latin Church, com- 
menced under Michael III. 

The hatred between the Greeks and Latins is almost as ancient 
as their mutual acquaintance, at least as ancient as the subjuga- 
tion of Greece by Rome. The feeling of the injustice which they 
had suffered, continued to live in the minds of the Greeks, aggra- 
vated by the consciousness of intellectual superiority, and seeking 
consolation or compensation in real or feigned contempt of the 
foreign rulers. The Latins on the contrary were full of the 
recollection of Roman triumphs, and regarded Rome as the queen 
of earth, selected by the decree of fate* The removal of the 
imperial residence to Constantinople, gave this city and all the 
countries of the Greek tongue an exalted rank, and encouraged 
their pretensions to superiority, at least to equality ; and indeed 
the precedence would seem to beJoag to the masters, rather than 
to the disciples, in matters of the Church and of science. 

In this state of things and this disposition of mind, the tem- 
porary concord was only apparent or fictitious, sometimes the 
work of transient accidents ; aversion was permanent, separation 
— whether taking place earlier or later — almost inevitable. 

Slight diversities in the liturgy, and soon in dogmas, increased 
gradually the mutual hatred, and it was inflamed most by the 
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jealousy of the patricgxshs of Old and New Rome. The first had 
obtained, since his separation from the Byzantine empire, and in 
part by that, a decided start in the course of the world towards 
grandeur; but the archbishop of Constantinople, binding his 
cause to that of the throne, basked in its rays, and disdained to 
acknowledge his fiubordination* A personal quarrel between the 
two patriarchs was the signal for the rupture. 

The patriarch Ignatius, in Constantinople, was deposed by the 
despotic command of Michael III., and Photius was elevated in 
his place to the archiepiscopal chair. But pope Nicholas I. 
declared for Ignatius, and pronounced an anathema upon his 
intruded successor; whereupon the latter entered boldly the 
opened list, and combated the pope with ecclesiastical arms, as 
well as with those of erudition. 

The proceeding of the Holy Ghost from the Father " and the 
Son," which is said to have been asserted first in the seventh 
century, in the commencement by the Spanish synods, then by 
those of the Gallican church, was the innovation denounced by 
Photius, and he supposed that the mouth that pronounced the 
fatal '^JUioque/* was no Christian mouth. Yet other accusations 
were connected with this principal charge. 

Some time afterwards Photius was overthrown by the mur- 
derer and successor of Michael, Basilius Macedo. Rome, in a 
Council at Constantinople (869), celebrated this triumph, and 
renewed the condemnation of Photius. But by a second revo- 
lution, after Ignatius' death,, the condemned patriarch recovered 
his place, and fortified himself in it by the friendship of pope 
John VIIL« who in that followed rather his personal sentiments 
than the principles of his chair. But this was not lasting ; for 
Photius was deposed for the second time, after Basilius' death, 
and died in the disgrace pf the emperor and the pope. 

This discordant relation between the chairs of Rome and Con- 
stantinople continued during the tenth century and the first half 
of the eleventh, without a formal reconciliation, and without an 
open continuation of the strife. Finally, the rupture was decided 
by the insolence of the patriarch Cerularius. He wrote a bold 
pastoral letter to the churches of Apulia, which had just been 
brought to the Roman communion by the Normans, and sum- 
moned them to reject the papal authority. Rome answered with 
a solemn anathema (1054, 16th July), whi^h the legates of the 
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pope laid down in Constantinople itself upon the altar of St. 
Sophia's church, and which was never revoked. From this time 
forth the Greek schism subsists. Reconciliations were often 
attempted, it is true, but only from political motives, when the 
Greek court wished for the aid of the West against the menacing 
arms of the Turks. The people and the clergy persisted in their 
hatred towards Rome. Reconciliation was therefore only tran- 
sient and apparent. 

THE HOUSE OF BASILIUS.— THE COMNENI AND ANGEU. 

The house of Basilius Macedo possessed the throne almost 
two centuries ; this family was not altogether without merit, but 
upon the whole it lost the fruit of some powerful exertions, or 
some services, by misfortune against external enemies, and by 
family-quarrels. The name of Leo V., the Learned, then that 
of Constantino VIL, Porphyrogenitus, celebrated as a writer, 
may be mentioned with interest. The series of Basilian princes 
was interrupted by Nicephorus Phocas (963) and John Zimisces 
(970), two excellent generals, under whose government the 
power of the empire was elevated by fortunate wars against 
almost all its enemies. Zimisces, especially, fought gloriously 
against the Arabs, and carried his arms victoriously beyond the 
Euphrates, which no Greek army had seen since the time of 
Heraclius. His conquests, however, were not maintained ; only 
Cilicia, Antioch and Cyprus were restored to the empire. 

After Zimisces, Basilian princes ascended the throne. In their 
series appears also one woman, Zoe, the daughter of Constantino 
VIIL (1028). Four emperors ascended the throne in succession, 
elevated by her hand. After her death, her sister, Theodora, 
inherited the empire. But Michael VL, whom she appointed for 
her successor, was deposed by Isaac Comnenus (1057). 

The latter, after a reign of two years, went into a cloister, 
whereupon within twenty years six emperors of different origin 
ascended the throne. The last of them was Alexius I, Com- 
nenus (1081), who founded a house, that subsisted for a long 
time. 

The century of the Comnenian dominion is distinguished by 
the — active and passive — participation of the Greek empire in 
the Crusades, which, notwithstanding many dangers and calami- 
ties, upon the whole retarded its fall by enfeebling its principal 
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enemy, as well as by occasional enlargements of its territory. 
The empire first received a decisive blow by the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Latins, which happened under the dominion 
of the following dynasty. 

Alexius Comnenus was an active and valiant prince, but also 
vain, perfidious and fanatical. He fought almost without inter- 
mission with the barbarous nations in the north, with the Nor- 
mans in Italy and Illyria, with the Turks, and took advantage 
artfully of the first Crusade for enlarging the empire. But he 
incurred by his perfidy and artifice the contempt of the Latins', 
and disgraced his character by persecuting heretics. 

His son, Calo John (1118), surpassed his father in good quali- 
ties, and had none of his faults. His son, Manuel L (1143), 
reigned also with success, although with less approbation. The 
second great Crusade was in his time, the failure of which the 
Latins attributed to his perfidiousness. 

Alexius IL, son of the last (1180), was in his minority. An- 
dronicus, a prince of the house, got himself proclaimed regent, 
then emperor, and assassinated the innocent Alexius (1183). 
But soon Isaac Angelus set himself up for anti-emperor, and 
Andronicus expiated his crime by a terrible death (1185). 

Isaac, the founder of a new dynasty, was dethroned by his 
own brother, Alexius III., blinded and imprisoned (1195). His 
son escaped, and jcalled an army of crusaders to his assistance. 
They, led by valiant and prudent commanders, especially by the 
doge Dandolo, of Venice, margrave Boniface, of Montserrat, and 
count Baldwin of Flanders, advanced before Constantinople 
(1203, 23 June), and produced by the terror that preceded them, 
a speedy counter-revolution (1203, 19 July). Alexius III. fled. 
The blind Isaac, delivered from prison, re-ascended the throne, 
which he shared with his deliverer, Alexius IV. But soon the 
jealousy of the two nations kindled a new war. The unfortu- 
nate Alexius IV., wavering between his obligations to his saviours 
and his duty to his people, lost the favor of both, and Alexius V., 
Ducas Murzuphulus, was raised to the throne by a sudden 
insurrection. The old Isaac died from fright, and his son was 
strangled (1204, 5 Feb). 

Now the Latins stormed the rebellious city, and took (12 Feb.) 
it amidst great bloodshed, and all the terrors of barbarian war- 
fare. A great part of Constantinople was laid in ashes, and the 
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plundering vfM general and merciless. The plunder — ^according 
to the estimation of Baldwin — exceeded all the riches of the 
West: no less, perhaps, was destroyed; the private fortunes 
of all the wealthy inhabitants, the wealth of the state was anni- 
hilated for one generation. 

Count Baldwin of Flanders was now raised to the throne of 
the Byzantine empire by the choice of his victorious companions. 
But the Venetians took for their share the coasts of the Adriatic 
and the iEgean seas, with many islands and a part of Greece. 
The margrave of Montserrat obtained the remnant of Greece 
and Macedonia. Many others, even several Grecian lords 
obtained or usurped lands and cities, nominally as fiefs of the 
empire, but they were in reality almost independent. But 
Theodore Lascaris erected the throne of the Greek Empire in 
Nice, and ruled over most of the Asiatic provinces, and a prince 
of the Comnenian house, Alexius, raised on the distant shore 
of the sea, in Trebisonde, the banner of an independent petty 
dominion, which afterwards, on account of the dignity of its 
ruler, was honoured with the title of empire. 

Baldwin in Constantinople, and his successors (Henry, his 
brother, Peter of Courtenai, his brother-in-law, Robert and Bald- 
win II., his sons), compensated for their apparent splendor with 
severe calamities, in part with a violent death. This empire 
had no strong foundation. The Western power in the Greek 
Empire was erected in despite of the decided hatred of the 
people, by the fatal feudal relations, which were established 
there also, and which were so much paralyzed, disunited and 
opposed among themselves, that this empire could subsist only 
by the tame timidity of the subjugated, and that its fall was 
certain as soon as a resolute attack upon it was ventured. 

This happened under Michael Palaeologus, who had usurped 
the Nicene kingdom by force, and who wished to confirm his 
fluctuating right by a brilliant exploit. A small band of soldiers, 
sent by Michael over the Hellespont merely to obtain information, 
discovered the defenceless condition of the capital, and took it 
by an agreement with the citizens (1261, 25 July). Baldwin IL 
lost thus the dominion, which had been indeed long maintained, 
but with continual difficulty. He fled to the West, and died in 
the obscurity of private life. 

Michael, the founder of the last Byzantine dynasty, labored 
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zealously to reunite the parts of the ancient Empire, which hiul 
become foreign to one another by long separation^ into one 
whole. But this work was beyond his power. His desperate 
attempt to gain the friendship of the West, by reuniting the 
Greek with the Roman church, only increased the evil, since he 
associated the calamities of religious dissension with the troubles 
of civil discord. And now, when the throne stood again in 
Constantinbi^e, the remoter provinces of Asia felt a relaxation 
in the activity of the government, which was destructive to 
them. 

Under Michael^s son and successor (1262), Andronicus IL, the 
£lder, the clouds round about became still more lowering. An 
uninterrupted series of internal commotions, and the horrors of 
anarchy, and externally the increasing terror of the Turkish 
arms, characterize the unfortunate reign of this worthless prince. 
His own grandson, Andronicus UL, or the Younger, revolted 
against him, and extorted the cession of the empire (1328). The 
old Andronicus dragged (mt a miserable existence in a cloisten 
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In the {H-esent period the empire of Mohammed falls to pieces, 
as a body politic, by the same causes that almost inevitably bring 
diestruction to all great despotical empires. It grows languid in 
its innermost life by the unworthiness of its rulers, and by the 
apathetic submission of slavish herds; and the colossal mass, void 
of the conservative soul, is dissolved. But the intdlectuxd cre- 
ation of Mohammed, his church, is not wrecked. The enemies, 
the victors of his successors, bow to the prophets holy law, and, 
independent of the storms of ambition* Mohanmied's faith con- 
tinues to reign over the finest countries of two, and even three 
parts of the world. 

Already at the close of the preceding period, the Arabian 
empire was enfeebled by the separation of Spain and a part of 
Africa. The dismemberment now progressed rapidly. ^ The 
Arabian power-^whether of the Empire or of the separated 
states — remained, however, formidable to the Christians. The 
evils which the West experienced from the Saracens, have been 
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already mentioned. The calamities of the Greek Empire were 
still greater and more lasting. Haroun al Raschid, when the 
emperor Nicephorus refused the tribute which Irene had stipu- 
lated, ravaged Asia Minor, and mocked Constantinople by pitch- 
ing his camp in the vicinity of the imperial city. Motossem, his 
son, renewed also the terrors of the Saracenic arms against the 
emperor Theophilus. 

This Haroun al Raschid (the Just) was the grandson of Al 
Mansur, with whom we closed the preceding period (t774), and 
the son of Al Modi, whose character was adorned with mildness 
and love for the sciences. His name was praised more than all 
those of his race, by cotemporaries and posterity, and remained, 
by connexion with favorite popular stories and poesy, in every 
one's mouth. He left to his three sons (808), his kingdom, in a 
tranquil and flourishing condition, respected or feared in distant 
countries. Civil war was the consequence of his division. The 
fortunate, therefore highly celebrated Mamun was victor (812), 
whose reign, however, is really worthy of praise, on account 
of his wisdom, energy, and especially his encouragement of 
science. Under him the Arabian civilization attained its highest 
elevation. But after him its decline commenced. 

For Al Motassem (833), his brother, who was indeed energetic, 
but too warlike and despotic, laid the foundation for the destruction 
of his throne by those very measures, which he had supposed 
would sustain it. In consequence of advancing civilization or 
the efi^minacy of the Arabs, which accompanied it, their military 
strength, their triumphing enthusiasm, had vanished. Motas- 
sem thought to become formidable to internal rebels, as well as 
to foreign enemies, by a foreign servUe band of warriors, and 
surrounded his throne with a strong body-guard of Turkish 
slaves, the captives taken by the Arabs in their frequent wars 
with the nations of the steppe on the Oxus and laxartes. 

Motassem's successors perceived soon these natural effects of 
his fatal system. Already his son Dschafar Al Motawakkel 
obtained the throne, merely by the will of the Turkish guards. 
With the assistance of the Turkish leaders, Motawakkel was 
killed by his own son (862), and when he was soon carried off 
by his subsequent torture of mind, Mostain and Motaz were pro- 
claimed caliphs by different parties; Mostain, however, for 
whom the Turks declared, was soon assassinated (866). 
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Motaz, who ascended the throne contrary to the'will of the 
Turks, became soon the victim of their hatred. The Turks 
assassinated him (869). The same lot happened to his successor, 
Mostadi, the son of Whatek» after the space of a year (870). The 
death of both was horrible, by ignominious abuse and torture. 

When the nations saw the commander of the faithful thus 
maltreated, trodden in the dust, exposed to the fury of barbarians, 
they lost respect for their sovereign; and ambition pursued 
plans of rebellion and independence with a bolder spirit. The 
principal decline of the empire commences with the reign of the 
caliph Motaz. 

It is true that Motamed, and several of the succeeding caliphs, 
held the sceptre with a strong and able hand; but they pro- 
duced, with all their energy, only short interruptions, slight 
alleviation of the evil. The Caliphate fell. New dynasties arose 
in all parts of the empire. Governors of the caliphs, or common 
adventurers, fortunate generals, were elevated to dominion — for 
some time under the apparent acknowledgment of the supremacy 
of the caliphs, but in reality independent. 

With these evils were associated religious disorders, the hostility 
of new sects, and the hereditary quarrel between the houses of 
Ali and Abbas. Such relations served often for the foundation, 
more often for the pretext and the confirmation of political dis- 
union. 

In the meantime the house of Abbas continued to rule over 
Bagdad and its surrounding region — alternately enlarged and 
diminished — in spite of all its weakness and humiliation, dreaming 
on the dream of the dominion of the world, pleased with a 
pompous title and vain ostentation* The ambassadors of distant 
realms, and powerful princes, continued to lay down submissive 
words and gifts at the foot of the hallowed throne, and nations 
continued to respect the Imam al Hak (the legitimate high 
priest), although his power had ceased in political affairs. 

The dominion of the caliph over Bagdad, and whatever else 
belonged to the secular government of the falling Caliphate, was 
lost when Al Rhadi declared (935) the lord of Waset and Basra, 
Mohammed Eba Rayek, Emir al Omrah (Emir of £mirs), and 
invested him under this title with the supreme power in civil 
and military affairs. From this time the caliph was merely 
Imam, the temporal dominion was exclusively in the hands of the 
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Emir al Omrah, and the Emirate occasioned bloody contention 
among the competitors for this dignity. After several Turks in 
succession had obtained this office by force, it was usurped by 
the Buide, Ahmed Moez ed Daula (arm of the empire, 945), and 
made hereditary in his family. The caliphs received now a 
fixed salary, the Buides, as supreme rulers, ruled without re- 
striction. But the Seldjuke, Togrulbeg, called by the caliph 
Abdallah Kaim Bramrillah to his assistance against his insolent 
adversary, the Grand-emir, defeated the general of Malek al 
Rahim, and terminated the power of the Buides (1059). Now 
the Seldjukes were the supreme Emirs, until they were enfeebled 
by division among themselves, and the caliph, for a short time, 
recovered a shadow of power. But Ahmed Naser el Eddin 
Allah, appointed the Kurde Selaheddin, after he had ascended 
the throne of the odious Fatimites, Emir al Qmrah (1179), and 
renewed the old state of things. 

The fall of Saiadin's house was also no advantage to the 
caliphs, and soon afterwards they were assailed by the rude 
power of the heathen Mongols, who, without respect for the 
dignity of the Imam, destroyed his venerable throne. Hulagu, 
grandson of Gengis-Khan, led his wild bands against Bagdad, 
the holy city (1258). He took it, plundered it for forty days, 
killed two hundred thousand inhabitants, among them Mostasem 
Billah, the fifty-sixth successor of the prophet. His body was 
trodden under the feet of horses. Thus terihinated the dominion 
of the Abbassides, in the 1258th year of our era, and in the 
656th of the Hegira. 

Ahmed Monstanser, an AbbassidsB^ escaped, however, the 
sword of death, and fled to Egypt, whei^ the sultan Bibars I., 
acknowledged him as caliph (1263) ; after him, eighteen of his 
descendants were invested with this dignity, sacred to nations, 
which was afterwards transferred to the Ottoman conquerors. 
But these Egyptian caliphs were without political consequence for 
the principal countries of the Mohammedan world. The fall of 
the throne of Bagdad ended the splendor of the Arabian empire, 
and was the death-blow to Asiatic civilization. 

AFRICAN DYNASTIES. 

Already under Al-Mansur, who persecuted cruelly the race 
of Ali, the standard of independence was raised in the extreme 
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west of the African province, by the fugitive Edris, a Fatimite. 
His son, bearing the same name, built the city of Fez, (788) the 
seat of a far-extending dominion. 

Not much later, under Havoun al Raschid, Ibrahim, his lieuten- 
ant, the son of Aglab, founded (805) in Cairoan, a particular 
kingdom, embracing the ancient territory of Carthage, and the 
capital of which was Tunis. 

This kingdom was attacked (908) by Mahadi Obeidc^ah, a 
descendant of Ali and Fatime, as it was supposed, and on that 
account dear to the pec^le. His arms were victorious over the 
bouses of Aglab and Edris, and he took Fez. Mahadi's descen- 
dants elevated themselves to brilliant f(Mrtune. Moez-Leddin* 
Allah, his ^andson (969), traversed the sand of the desert to 
Egypt, conquered it, and founded at Cahira (Cairo), which he 
built in the region of the ancient Memphis, the seat of a dominion^ 
that eadsted (wo hundred years (972). The princes of his 
house — called by preference the Fatimites — ^bore the title of 
caliphs, and were doubly hostile — because religkxiriy as well as 
politically — to the Abbassides at Bagdad. They ccHiquered 
Syria and Palestine ; but they left to the indigenous princes the 
countries in the west, upon the extensive coast of Africa. 

The inhabitants of this mostly delightful country had become 
so intimately connected with the Arabs, received the manners, 
religion and language of their conquerors, no less than their blood, 
so generally, that, whatever revolutions took place, they {nto- 
duced only a change of dynasties, never a change of social rela* 
tions. Almost every trace of ancient times, of the Christian, no 
less than (he classical time of the Romans, disappeared. 

Jussuf Ebn Zeiri, whom Moez had left as governor, made his 
power heveditary, with the preservation of the appearance of 
dependence upon the Fatimites. Soon the appearance ceased 
also. The Zeirites revered Omar and the Sunna. In the time 
of their grandeur, the Zeirites ruled from Fez, as far as the 
boundary of Egypt. But they were overthrown by the Sicilian 
power under K. Roger, and especially by internal enemies, the 
Morabeths. 

The Morabeths (Zealots for the faith), a mixed race of Berbers 
and Arabs, proceeded from the countries bordering on the desert 
in the middle of the eleventh century (1056), at the call of the 
prophet Abdallah. Abubeker, son of Omar, was their chief; he 
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called himself Emir al Mosiemin. His successor, Jussuf Ben 
Teschsin (1069), built Morocco upon a soil abounding in springs, 
and protected all around by a vast desert. It became the seat 
of the kingdom. Jussuf crossed also the strait to Spain, and 
united the conflicting Emirates there under his sceptre. 

This powerful kingdom of the Morabeths (called also Almora- 
vides) was destroyed by zeal for faith. Mahadi Mohammed, a 
descendant of Ali, as he pretended, was expelled from Morocco 
on account of religious innovation. Then he preached his doc- 
trine to the tribes around, and led his followers victoriously 
against the Morabeths (1120). Abdol Mumen, his friend and 
successor, took Morocco, and terminated the dominion of the 
Morabeths (1 146 f 1163). Soon all the countries as far as the 
boundary of Egypt submitted to the Almohades. Arabian Spain 
followed also the fortune of the new-inspired. 

One century after Abdol Mumen's death, the dominion of his 
family ceased (1269). In the extreme west an independent 
kingdom was founded (1213) by Abdol Hak, who at first was 
invested with authority by the Almohades. The sovereigns of 
this kingdom called themselves Merinides, who continued to rule 
far into the following period. Besides the Merinides, various 
other dynasties flourished. 

ASIATIC DYNASTIES. 

In the throng of Asiatic dynasties, those are the most distin- 
guished that were founded by native, «. e. Arabian, Sjrrian, or 
Persian princes. 

Already, under the caliph Al Mamon, the dominion of the 
Thaherides arose in Chorasan (820), but after fifty years it was 
overthrown by the robber-chief, Jacob Ebn Leith, the son of a 
copper-smith (Sofiar) (872), whose descendants were called the 
Soffarides. 

Nasr and Ismael, great-grandsons of Saman, founded (892), 
in Mawaralnahar, t. e. the country between the Oxus and the 
laxartes, a power built upon the ruins of the Sofiaridian domi- 
nion. Bokhara was the capital. Many nations of the steppes 
acknowledged the law of the Samanides. But luxury and relax- 
ation undermined this throne erected by wild courage. It was 
overthrown by the Gaznevides (998). 

At the time of the Samanides, the Dilemites ruled in the 
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southern provinces of the Caspian sea. Their kingdom was 
destroyed by the Buides. 

These Buides have their origin from the fisherman, Buja Ebn 
Shetsa. The thrones of the two elder brothers stood in Shiras 
and Ispahan, the youngest ruled in Kerman (933). The caliph 
of Bagdad acknowledged their power. A Buide was appointed 
by the trembling Emir Al Omrah, and ruled as such also over 
Bagdad. The descendants of these Buides remained powerful 
until the middle of the eleventh century. The Gaznevides 
terminated their power in Persia (1039), but the Seldjukes in 
Bagdad (1056). 

In Gauer, or Gohr, the south-western part of Balkh, native 
princes, called Ghurides — descendants of the Sassanides as they 
boasted — ^rose against the Turkish masters of Gazna, and Hus- 
sein conquered (about 1 150) Gazna. Mohammed Ghori, his third 
successor, conquered Chorasan and Delhi (1205). But soon after 
this success, the throne of the Ghurides was prostrated by the 
sword of the Charessemides (1215). 

Among the kingdoms founded in the Syrian countries, our 
attention is particularly attracted by that of the Ismaelians. 

Hassan Ebn Sabak (1090) collected the adherents of Ismael, 
son of Giafar al Sadek (the Just), the sixth Imam, and great- 
grandson of Abubeker, into one people, whose religious zeal and 
courage founded a kingdom that extended far beyond the high 
country of Northern Persia (called Ghebal, the mountains). 
The princes of this kingdom called themselves Scheiks-al-Ghebal 
(the princes— or the old men— of the mountains), and remained 
powerful until the time of the Mongols (1255). . 

According to the common opinion, the Assassins, in Syria, are 
a race of the Ismaelians. In the times of the Crusades, we find 
upon the summits of Lebanon, a people extremely formidable 
by religious fanaticism, contempt of death, and blind obedience 
towards their lord, whose prince, as the Ismaelitish, was called 
the " Old man of the mountain J^ The name '^ Assassins'' is merely 
an expression of abhorrence of the murders committed by them. 
For upon the command of their chief* the Assassins proceeded 
with deadly arms to fall upon their victim, wherever and when- 
ever they should find him. Near or far from their kingdom, and 
even into the countries of Europe, they pursued their devoted 
victim, and murdered him before all the people, murdered kings 
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and prioeea in the midst of Iheir gaards. There is evidently 
much exaggeration in such accounts, but in general almost every 
thing relating to this singular pe(^le is enigmatical. Some con- 
sider them the same as the Drupes, the followers of the deified 
Hakem, according to which they would exist at the present day. 
The common opinion is that they were exterminated by Bibars, 
the sultan of the Mamelukes* 

TURKISH KINGDOMS. 

The name of the Turks sounds formidable for many centuries, 
and powerful until modern times. But there are three quite 
different empires that are exhibited to us under this name. An 
ancient empiire, which appears already in the sixth century of 
our era, but disappears before the time of Charles the Great ; 
then the multinominal Turkish empires, formed in the present 
period, out of the ruins of the Arabian Caliphate ; finally, that of 
the Ottoman Turks, founded in the following period. 

The first origin, the true pedigree, the whole primitive history 
of this people, is obscure and enigmatical. But it sufiices for us 
to know, that the Turks, as the Huns and Mongols, have come 
from the great chain of mountains, the summits of which rise in 
the centre of Asia, and whence nations, as rivers, have flowed, 
and flow towards all the regions of the world. The Turks Were 
doomed by fate to be the slaves of a powerful horde, the Scheu- 
schang, (or the Geugens). They we^e condemned to work in the 
minesof the Altai, for the iron which made their tyrants powerful. 
Then a bold leader, Bertezena, arose among them (650), and 
excited them to make swords for themselves, and to obtain with 
them liberty or dominion. The work of liberation was soon 
accomplished. The Scheuschang,' butchered in several battles, 
vanish from history ; the Turks, proceeding from the Altai, in- 
undate the £ast and the West. Especially, soon after Berte- 
zena, a great conqueror, Disabul, is mentioned as the khan of the 
Turkish hordes in the East. The Chinese annalists lament, that 
the swords of these new enemies mowed down their armies as 
grass, that only submission or tribute appeased their rage ; and 
it appears that they subjugated a great part of Siberia. In the 
West they subdued the celebrated people of Hayathalites, or 
White Huns, and terrified the Persians. 

This first and powerful empire of the Turks was overthrown 
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by inlestine divisions^ by the insidious policy of the Chinese, and 
by the sword of the Tartar Hoei-ke (about 750). It is not 
improbable, although not completely proved, that several of the 
barbarous nations of the steppes that came to Europe, were the 
remnant of these ancient Turks. 

In the meantime, the name of the Turks continued to live in 
the steppes of Central Asia. When the victorious Arabs, after 
overthrowing the Persian kingdom, penetrated into the countries 
of the Okus and laxartes, they met with the Turkish hordes, and 
came with them into various relations of war and peace. We 
have seen how the caliphs formed armies, especially body-guards, 
out of Turkish captives, or such as entered their service volun- 
tarily, and thus prepared danger and ignominy for themselves, 
grandeur and power for the Turks. 

Whilst the caliph himself, in Bagdad, trembled at the caprices 
and insolence of his body-guards, the Turkish favorites, who 
were sent into the provinces as governors, or common adventu- 
rers, slaves of Turldsh ca*igin, erected independent thrones, under 
similar circumstances probably, and with similar success as 
nmtive usurpers, yet constituting among themselves a particular 
body of the nation, formed by common origin and character, no 
less than in the destruction of the Roman Empire, the German 
authorities appeared as a particular mass, constituting a whole 
by itself. 

In Egypt, Achmed, Tului^s son, governor of the caliph Motaz, 
made himself independent after his benefactor's death (869). 
But the caliph Maktodi reconquered Egypt (905)« Another 
Turkish slave, Mohammed Ykschid, renewed the revolt (935). 
But the Ykschides maintained the throne only one generation. It 
was overthrown by the Fatimites (969). 

The dominion of the Gaznevides, founded byMahmud (999), was 
more important. The house-slave of a vizier of a Samanidian 
ruler, he elevated himself from the office of a governor in Gazna, 
to which his father had already attained, to the rank of inde- 
pendent ruler of Chorasan, and all the countries from the Caspian 
Sea to the mouth of the Indus, and from the laxartes to the 
vicinity of the Tigris. This indefatigable ** Sultan" made twelve 
campaigns in Hindostan, crushed many nations, subverted many 
pagodas, and conquered the greatest part of the anterior penin- 
sula. But this dominion over India was not lasting. 
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Just as the German tribes, that settled in the Roman provinces, 
as soon as they adopted the Christian religion, entered into a 
hostile relation against their heathen brethren in their ancient 
home, so the Turkish tribes in the Arabian Empire, as soon as 
they embraced Islamism, were separated by a spiritual and 
political barrier from their brethren in the steppe, and the old 
relation of hostility between Iran and Turan continued to pre- 
vail, notwithstanding much intermixture by marriage. This 
was in part the effect of civil manners, which the conquering 
tribes adopted in the southern countries, at least in some 
measure, but far more the efifect of religion. 

Sultan Mahmud himself, the founder of the Gaznevidian 
grandeur, continued to tremble before the power of the Turco- 
mans, nomadic hordes of Turkish origin, which wandered about 
on this side of the laxartes. M ahmud's successor, sultan Mas- 
soud, beheld the fulfilment of his predecessor's foreboding on the 
bloody battle-day of Zeiidecan (1038), which terminated the 
Gaznevides' dominion in these northern regions, and limited it to 
the frontier of India. 

The victor of Massoud was Togrul-Beg, grandson of Seldjuke. 
By lot, as we read, Togrul was destined among his fellow-com- 
petitors for the supreme head of the confederated hordes, and 
justified by courage and penetration the favor of fortune. Not 
only the Gaznevides, but also the Buides succumbed to the arm 
of Togrul, and the greatest part of Persia obeyed his word. 
The caliph Kujem himself, had called him to his assistance 
against his oppressor ; this Seldjuke ruled now as Emir al Omrah 
over Bagdad also. Induced by his authority, all the hordes that 
were with him, had embraced Islamism, which confirmed his 
dominion. The terror of the Turcomans extended already as 
far as Constantinople. 

TogruPs nephew and successor, Alp Arslan (1063), (the cour- 
ageous lion) defeated and took the Byzantine emperor, Romanus 
Diogenes, but died upon an expedition to Turkestan by the hand 
of a captive enemy (1072). His son, Malek-Schah, called also 
Dschelaleddin, was the greatest of the Seldjukian princes. He 
united under his sceptre more countries than the caliph in Asia 
had ever possessed. He was at the same time the friend of civ- 
ilization and science, which never flourished better than under 
him in the Turkisl^ states, the author of the excellent chronology 
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called after him, the Dschelaleddinian, celebrated for his indefati- 
gable activity, as well as for his laudable beneficence. 

After him (1092), the empire fell to ruins. He himself had 
favored the establishment of some subordinate states under the 
dominion of collateral relatives. But he remained the sovereign 
of all the countries in virhich the new thrones wei-e built. With 
his death the tie of dependence was dissolved. Bloody conten- 
tion arose for the inheritance between the sons and the brother 
of the deceased. It was terminated by a treaty, which divided 
the empire (1103). Even Persia, the principal country, fell to 
several lines, and Iconium, Kerman, Aleppo and Damascus were 
erected into independent sultanates. 

Ninety years after this division, the principal empire was 
destroyed by the Chowaresemides (1195), whose founder, Cot- 
beddin Mohammed, was a Seldjukian governor in Chowaresm, 
but had made himself independent (about 1100). The power of 
this new dynasty extended rapidly. TheGhurides were overthrown 
by it (1215). But the Chowaresemides (or Charissemites) suc- 
cumbed themselves, not long afterwards, to the sword of the 
Mongols (from 1219 — 1231). The ruins of the Charessemitish 
hordes fled to Western Asia, inundated Palestine, and confirmed 
by their mercenary services the power of the neighbouring 
Seldjukian princes. 

For the Seldjukian dominion continued to subsist in the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor. Of the above mentioned kingdoms that of 
Iconium, or Rum, maintained itself long after the fall of the 
others. The founder of this, Suleiman Gazi (protector of the 
faith), had become powerful by the discord of the pretenders to 
the Byzantine throne, Nicephorus Bryennius, and Nicephorus 
Botonates. His assistance placed the latter upon the throne, but 
he was rewarded with Asia Minor. The throne of this Seldju- 
kian-Roman empire (Rum), the terror of Constantinople, and an 
object of abhorrence to the western nations, was established at 
first at Iconium, afterwards in Nice. Against the power of 
this Turkish empire the arm of the Crusaders fought most 
violently. It survived, however, this storm, and was destroyed 
by the Mongols (1308). 

The states of the Ortokides, Atabeks, and the Ayubites may 
also be reckoned among the Turkish. Ortoc, the leader of a 
horde of Turcomans, obtained from the Seldjukes hereditary 
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dominion over Jerusalem and Palestine (1084)« The Holy Land 
was taken, however, from the sons of Ortoc, in the days of the 
first Crusade, by the Fatimites in JEgypt (1096). 

Among the Seldjukian governors, the Atabeks (foster-fathers 
of the prince), especially, became powerful and independent in 
Syria. Their founder was Emad Eddin Zanghi (1121), governor 
at Mossul, a valiant and wise prince, after whose assassination 
(1145), his son, Nureddin Mahmud, built at Aleppo the throne of 
an extensive dominion. He was equally formidable to the Fati- 
mites and the Christians, and celebrated in the East and West 
for his moderation, clemency and piety. After his death 
(fll74) his throne was subverted by the rising fortune of the 
Ayubites. 

They descended from the Kurde Sherkuah, the son of Shadi, 
whom Nureddin sent to Egypt to adjust the quarrel between 
Dargam and Schawr, the competitors for the vizierate of the 
Fatimite Caliph. Schirkuah, having elevated his confederate 
Schawr to the chair of the vizier, fell out with him and over- 
threw him. He became vizier himself, and left this dignity as 
an inheritance to Selaheddin, his nephew, the son of Ayub. 
This great warrior and regent placed himself upon the throne 
of the Fatimites after the death of Aded-ledin-AIlah, the last 
prince of this race (1171), and subjected Egypt again to the 
caliph of Bagdad." After the death of Nureddin he broke the tie 
of dependence upon the Atabeks, conquered a large extent of 
country in Asia and Africa, and overthrew the Christian throne 
in Jerusalem. 

Selaheddin's sons (1195), called the Ayubites, enfeebled one 
another by intestine wars. Their father's empire fell to ruins. 
His brother, Adel Seifeddin, made himself master of Egypt, the 
principal country. Seifeddin's successors subjected again several 
of the detached countries. But the sultan Moaddan, having 
concluded (1250) an. equitable peace with Louis IX. of France, 
whom he had taken prisoner, excited by that means the indigna- 
tion of the Mamelukes, a guard of slaves composed of young 
Comans. They killed him and his family^ and invested Ibeght 
their leader, with the dignity of sultan. Ibegh's successors were 
always chosen by the Mamelukes, and from their own number. 
Their series is called the Baharites, in distinction frcHn a follow- 
ing (the Tscberkassian) aqriftfu The Mamelukes long maintained 
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their repntation for valour; they alone braved the Mongolian 
storm. This was effected bv the con^ant renovation of their 

V f 

strength by new reinforcements from the pastoral tribes of their 
ancient home. The throne was obtained by merit or confidence^ 
not by hereditary right. The sultans therefore did not fall into 
slumber as those of dynasties. 

THE MONGOLS. 

After the storms oif barbarism, wild ambition, and rebellion, 
had continued so long ; after bearing the curse of despotism for 
near two thousand years, Asia still remained beautiiul. The 
blessings of Zoroaster's doctrine, and the traces of Grecian civi- 
lization, spread widely by Alexander, were not yet wholly oblite- 
rated; the fanatics of Arabia had gradually submitted to the 
milder manners and the enjoyments of civilization, and even the 
swarms of Turks, or their better chiefs, had not remained wholly 
uninfluenced by the voice of human culture, that spoke from so 
many monuments. 

But a new storm, more formidable than any that had raged 
hitherto, burst over Asia, and destroyed its more beautiful aspect 
forever. It swept down from the same heights whence the 
Hunnic desolation had come over Europe, and which had poured 
out the multinominal Scythian hordes, the Mass^getes and Sacas, 
the Parthians and Turks, at different times over the southern 
and western countries of Asia. The Mongols (Mogols, Mungals), 
precipitating themselves from the ridge of the Altain mountains, 
conquered, devastated, in a few generations, the greater part of 
Asia, and the eastern countries of Europe, and founded the most 
extensive empire that ever existed. 

We have mentioned the Mongolian race already in the pre- 
ceding period: but the Mongols enter first actually upon the 
stage of the history of the World, with Grengis-Khan. 

He was the son of the Khan Yesu-Kai, who ruled over the 
horde Muem-U, and some others, that wandered about on the 
banks of the Selinga and Onon. At his death (1176), hia son, 
Temudschin, was thirteen years old. The hordes disdained the 
dominion of the boy, and defeated his friends in a pitched battle. 
He fled to Hogrul, the Keraite, a khan of the Tartars, who ruled 
on the Jenisei. Temtidschin elevated himself from this state of 
dependence and restriction by energy and fcnrtune. He gained 
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the love of the hordes by generosity and valiant deeds. His 
enemies were terrified or prostrated ; Togrul-khan himself, after 
a difficulty had arisen between them, was defeated and slain. 
Hastening from victory to victory, Temudschin had become 
powerful enough in his forty-third year for a prophet to announce 
in the Kurultai (or imperial diet) (1206), "Temudschin is by 
the decree of heaven Gengis-Khan (or Dschengiz-Khan), (the 
greatest Khan), and he is destined for dominion over the earth." 

The hordes of the vast deserts gave faith to the prophet's 
word, and soon the powerful Gengis appeared at their head, 
the terror of nations. He broke over the great wall, with the 
myriads of his warriors, into China, mowed down the Chinese 
armies, took Yenking, the capital, and extorted a heavy tribute, 
and the cession of five provinces (1210 and 1214). 

Soon afterwards he made war against Mohanmied, the far- 
ruling sultan of Chowaresem (1218 — 1224). Seven hundred 
thousand Mongols encountered, in the plains north of the laxartes, 
four hundred thousand warriors of Chowaresem, and defeated 
them in a terrible battle. With the assistance of Chinese 
engineers, Gengis broke now the walls of the celebrated cities of 
Otrar, Meru, Nisabur, Herat, Balk, Kandahar, and others : the 
trembling nations were trodden under foot, the monuments of 
the industry of previous generations destroyed. All the coun- 
tries from the Caspian Sea to the Indus> were the theatre of 
devastation, to which Gelaleddin, Mohammed's son, opposed in 
vain the power of his heroic arm. 

The butcher of nations died soon after, meditating new plans 
of conquest (1227). 

His successors executed them with equal success and cruelty. 
The history of the Mongolian conquests is filled with horror. 
The traces of their destructive fury, at the present day, after 
almost six hundred years, are not yet obliterated. With enor- 
mous armies, insatiable and merciless, they marched through 
flourishing countries, and left everywhere a desert behind. 
Every city that fell into their power was plundered, destroyed ; 
its population in part slain, in part sold as slaves. Neither age, 
nor rank, nor sex, found mercy before these barbarians, nor was 
their rage appeased by subjection. When Oktai-Khan had con- 
quered northern China, the proposal was made in the council of 
his chief men, to exterminate the whole population of this vast 
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and populous country, in order to make of it one great free pasture 
for their herds. The eloquent representations of Ilidschudsai, a 
noble mandarin respected by Oktai, saved this people with 
difficulty from the fate with which they were severely threatened. 

After Gengis-Khan, Oktai, his son, was declared sovereign of the 
Mongols, yet his brothers, Tuschi, Dschagatai and Tuli, obtained 
vast empires as hereditary possessions, although under the supre- 
macy of the Great-Khan. After Oktai's death (1241), the gran- 
dees of the nation appointed, in a solemn Kurultai, Gayuk, 
Oktai's son, Great-Khan, who was succeeded, in similar manner, 
by Mangu (1251), Tuschi's son, and the latter by his brother 
Kublai (1259). Kublai was the last general ruler, or real Great- 
Khan. 

The successful arms of Oktai and his nephews, subjected 
almost at the same time, northern China, and in the West, all the 
countries from the Ural to the Oder and Baltic Sea, from the 
Northern Ocean to the Adriatic. China was at that time 
divided into two empires. Gengis had already taken five pro- 
vinces from the Northern empire, which was ruled by the 
Niutsche ; Oktai now destroyed it completely, and united it with 
his own territory (1234). Immediately afterwards he sent Batu, 
Tuschi's son, with five hundred thousand warriors, against the 
kingdoms of the North and West. In less than six years (1236 
— 1242) this general marched, in an unexampled course of vic- 
tory, through ninety degrees of longitude, the fourth part of the 
circumference of the earth. The immense steppes of Kipzak, 
or Kaptschak, as the countries from the Jaik to the Dnieper 
were called, the territories of the great-prince of Russia, from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, Poland, Silesia— where at Liegniz many 
Slavonic and German lords fell — the countries to the south of 
the Krapak, the vast Hungary, Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, were 
conquered or devastated; the terror of the Mongolian name 
made all Europe tremble. 

The pope, (Innocent IV.), and the emperor, (Frederick II.), 
endeavoured to conjure the tempest. The mission of the pope 
failed completely in its object ; it was of sonae advantage, how- 
ever, to geography. The preparations of the emperor inspired 
the Khan with awe ; the wild stream which threatened Europe 
with irremediable barbarism, rebounded from German valour, 
and flowed back over Asia. 
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In the meantime, Batus' brother, Scheibani-Khan, had fixed 
his eyes upon the inhospitable countries of the deeper north. 
With a horde not very numerous, he penetrated (1242) as far as 
the Northern Ocean. He established his throne at Tobolsk, 
whence, for three hundred years, his descendants ruled over 
Siberia. 

The destruction of the Caliphate by Hulagu-Khan is already 
related in the Arabian history. The smne Hulagu laid several 
other states of Centra] and Western Asia in ruins, among others, 
that of the Ismaelites in Feraia, and moat of those that obeyed 
the Seldjukes or Atabeks, or their Emirs, in Asia Mkior and Syria. 
The Mamelukes in Egypt alone defended their newly acquired 
dominion with courage and success. 

When Oktai had overthrown the northern empire of the 
Niutsche, the far more powerful empire of the Song still existed 
in the South. 

Kublai-Khan undertook to make war against the Song, and 
led his invincible band from city to city, from province to 
province, as far as the residence Cluinsay (1279), and finally to 
Canton. The Chinese, avoiding battle in the open field, suffered 
death resolutely behind their walls and intrenchments. They 
sunk finally, bleeding, at the vanquisher's feet. All China 
now obeyed the conqueror, who, still unsatiated, subjected, or 
rendered tributary also, Corea,Tunkin, Cochin-China, Pegu, and 
even Bengal and Thibet, and visited the distant islands of the 
Indian Ocean with a fleet; but in his attack upon Japan, he was 
twice impressively reminded of the limits of his power by the 
fury of the waves. 

The conquest of China and the adoption of the manners and 
the religion of the vanquished, were one of the most immediate 
causes of the ruin of the Mongolian Empire. The Chinese 
Mongols were thus separated from their brethren, and the Great 
Khan (the house of Kublai, in which this dignity was hereditary) 
was no longer able to retain the remote provinces and subordinate 
rulers in obedience. Thus commenced — according to the eternal 
law of the Asiatic dynasties — division, intestine war, the dissolu- 
tion of the large governments into many small principalities 
under different names. 

The most important of these states, which became gradu- 
ally independent, and some of which were subdivided, were: 
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1) Dschagatai, called thus after a son of Gengis, and governed 
by his house. It embraced especially the Tartarian countries 
to the east of the Caspian Sea, and in the region of the Mustag. 
The Khan resided in Bischbaligh. 2) Iran or Central Asia, 
which comprehended the ancient countries of Persia, and the 
conquests in Asia Minor and Syria. Tauris was the seat of this 
empire. 3) Turan, the desolate kingdom founded by Sdheibani- 
Khan in Siberia. 4) Kipzak, which at first asserted the suprem- 
acy over Siberia, but which was afterwards limited to the 
steppes north of the Caspian and Black seas, and to Russia. 
The throne was in Serai. 

The principal empire, the dominion of the Great-Khan, 
remained in the native steppes of the Mongols in the countries 
of the Altai and the desert of Kobi. The Great-Khans wandered 
about a long time as nomades, at the head of the '^ Golden 
Horde," in this vast steppe ; finally the village of Karakorum 
was chosen for a permanent or principal residence. After the 
conquest of China the Great-Khan established himself upon the 
throne of the emperor. But after the subsequent revolution, 
which expelled the Mongols from China, Karakorum became 
again the seat of the shattered empire. 



HISTORY OP THE CRUSADES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A WAR of many nations — aot of isolated drivers, who collect 
their herds — a oommcHi undertaking of the people of many 
countries, or of one entire part of the world, affords necessarily 
a grand and sublime aspect. That which assembled men ot 
diverse languages, situations, and relati(His, participants of mul- 
tifariously conflicting interests, having indeed naturally mutual 
sentiments of hostility, under one banner, cannot certainly be a 
material interest — which ever varies according to particular 
relations — ^it can be only a spiritual interest, an idea. To dis- 
cover an idea as the motive power of nations^ and indeed more 
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potent than the physical powers of coercion, than any allure- 
ment of sensual objects, is to discern the nobility of our race. 
Even if the formation of this idea, or its application, were per- 
verse and absurd, if the immediate object of the efforts excited 
by it deserved disapprobation, if impurity should appear among 
many who were companions of those efforts, if the effects of them 
should be regarded as unimportant and even injurious, or if the 
desired fruit were destroyed by error, wickedness or misfortune; 
nevertheless the high interest of the spectacle, as the action of a 
spiritual power, would remain. 

From this point of view we will consider the Crusades ; it is 
the best adapted for their appreciation. They were neither a 
political nor a religious undertaking of nations. Europe unhinged 
and precipitated itself upon Asia, not to defend the Byzantine 
empire, the avant-mure of Europe, against the Turks, not to 
enfeeble the Ottoman power, not to obtain treasures and king- 
doms, all of which were only subordinate objects, or merely the 
objects of individuals ; — ^it was to take from the infidels the tomb 
of the Redeemer, and in general the places that were hallowed 
by the birth, the life, and death of Christ, in order that desecra- 
tion should no longer threaten them, and in order that the Chris- 
tian might enjoy, in security and peace, religious consolation, in 
those sacred places which, by their importance, belong to them. 

Whether it would be particularly advantageous or advisable 
to conquer Palestine, was not taken into consideration; whether 
it would be right, no one thought of doubting. Something may 
also be adduced from a philosophical point of view for its vin- 
dication. 

To perform pilgrimages, i. e. the visitation of religious places, 
which are either venerable by sacred recollections, or, according 
to pious faith, the abode of miraculous powers, that bring bless- 
ings upon supplicants, was regarded already in the times of 
ancient paganism as a sacred custom among all nations. The 
Greeks and the Orientals had their oracles, their miraculous 
images, fountains, groves, &c., which were visited by pilgrims 
from far and near. Christendom also looked upon the perform- 
ance of piligrimages as a meritorious work, or as a means well 
calculated to cherish religious feelings, to elevate the soul 
towards heaven, to obtain celestial consolation ; and they might 
with justice — although their God is no local, but the universal 
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Grod— consider the places, which were tlie theatre of their Mas- 
ter's history, as belonging to them in this sense forever. The 
right to pray in these sanctified places, was not at all incompati- 
ble with a stranger's possession of the soil, with the sovereign 
rights of an infidel king or people over the Holy Land ; and it 
had never been in the power of the Greek emperor, or any other 
accidental possessor to renounce it. 

According to these ideas, the Christians of all parts of the 
world, and of all sects, had continued their pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land, even since its conquest by the Saracens, and every 
disturbance of devotion, or any other oppression, which was 
sometimes exercised against the pilgrims by the tyrannical 
caprice of the sovereign, or their depositaries of power, was 
acknowledged and lamented as an injustice. But usually, espe- 
cially since the time of the Abbassides, still more since the 
Fatimite-caliphs ruled over Palestine, the pilgrims were not dis- 
turbed, they were even favored from commercial motives. But 
when the Turks made themselves masters of these countries, 
when amidst the commotions that attended the fall of the Cali- 
phate, peace for the Christian pilgrims was lost, when outrage 
took the place of previous hospitality, a conflict arose between 
the long exercised religious right of the Christians, and the pre- 
tensions of the political or despotical rulers of the country ; only 
one means was left to Christendom to maintain its sacred rights, 
and that was the sword ; and since the abuse of the right of 
possession may be regarded as a forfeiture of it, and the right 
of war finds its limit only in its object, the country itself might 
be taken from its tyrannical rulers. 

Since the vexations of the pilgrims in Palestine had increased, 
the thought of vengeance and deliverance was awakened in Eu- 
rope. Already pope Sylvester H. (f 1003), encouraged Christen- 
dom in the tone of enthusiasm to liberate the Holy Sepulchre. 
The sound of his words died away. The call for this liberation 
resounded more loudly and generally, when the Seldjukes had 
given to the Turcoman Ortoc the sovereignty of Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land. His bands, strangers to civilization and com- 
merce, knew not how to derive advantage from their possession, 
otherwise than by oppression and pillage. The complaints of 
the returning pilgrims, the accounts of the Christian sufferings 
in Palestine, of the indignities offered even to the Patriarch of 
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Jerusalem, roused the minds of Christians, and only an inflaming 
ray was wanting, to kindle the combustible matter accumulated 
in this part of the world into a blazing flame. 

The ardent zeal of Peter of Amiens, (called also Peter the 
Hermit, and Cucupeter) became the kindling spark. This enthu- 
siast had seen the oppression of the Christians in the Holy Land 
with his own eyes, had heard the complaints of the Patriarch, 
and perceived, in the powerful excitement of his mind, a celestial 
call to proclaim the Holy War. He hastened back to Europe, 
received from pope Urban H. confirmation and the apostolic 
blessing. 

Whilst Peter the Hermit was traversing countries, and by his 
burning words pouring his enthusiasm into the spirit of hundreds 
of thousands, Urban H. convoked a council at Piacenza (1095, 
March), in order to promote there this great concern, by the 
common deliberation of the spiritual and secular heads. The 
assembly was numerous and brilliant, and favorable to the wishes 
of the pope, as well as to the entreaties of the Greek deputies, 
who implored in the name of Alexius I. assistance against the 
Turks. In the November of the same year 1095, a second 
ecclesiastical assembly was held at Clermont, in Auvergne, 
attended by a large concourse of enthusiasts from all ranks. 
The zeal of those present equalled that of the Holy Father, and 
the cry from a thousand tongues : " It is the will of God !*' inter- 
rupted his exhorting discourse. He ordered them to take these 
pious words for their battle-cry, and mark their clothes— or, as 
the most zealous did, their bodies — with the sacred Cross, and 
obtain companions in this meritorious work among their friends 
and acquaintances. The army was to commence its march on 
the festival of the Assumption of Mary, in the following year 
(15 Aug. 1096). 

FIRST CRUSADE. 

Impatient of this delay, some hundred, thousand crusaders, 
mostly from the countries of the Rhine, under Peter the Hermit 
himself, under his friend and precursor, Walter Habenichts, 
under count Emico, of Leiningen, and the priest Gottschalk, 
commenced their march in the intervening time, through the 
south of Germany, Hungary and fiulgaria, to the Greek Empire. 
The two last commanders began their crusade with a cruel perse- 
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cutioD of the Jews, by which the cities on the Rhine were filled 
with scenes of piliagei massacre, and the most desperate fury, in 
defence as well as in attack. 

Then this fanatical rabble^multitude rolled on towards the 
countries of the Danube, harassed the savage inhabitants of 
Hungary and Bulgaria by hunger and rapacity, and two-thirds 
fell victims to their revenging sword. The rest fell upon the 
Greek empire, the emperor of which appeased them by liberal 
largesses, but as soon as possible conveyed them over the Bos- 
phorus to Asia. Soon the intelligence was brought of their 
destruction, in the battle of extermination fought at Nice against 
the sultan of Iconium, Kiiidische Arslan. 

It was not until after the loss of three hundred thousand cm* 
saders that the main army appeared, twice as numerous, well^* 
equipped, and eager for war, commanded by the noblest heroes 
of the time* Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Lower^Lorraine, was 
the fiivt among them by acknowledged pre-eminence of intellect 
and character. Those that were most distinguished after him, 
by birth, or power, or glorious exploits, were Hugh the Great, 
count of Vermandois, the French king's brother, then duke 
Robert of Normandy, son of William the Conqueror, the counts, 
Robert of Flanders, Raymond of Toulouse, and Stephen q[ 
Chartres, and from Lower Italy, the valiant Bohemund, prince 
of Tarentum, Robert Guiscard's son, and his heroic relative^ 
Tancred, the ornament of chivalry. 

Upon different routes, by land and sea, these generals arrived 
with their powerful troops, among which there was about one 
hundred thousand heavy-armed cavalry, at the gates of Con- 
stantinople, the sovereign of which, as well as his people, beheld 
with increasing astonishment and fear the endless ranks of his 
auxiliaries, the swelling waves of this Western migration of 
nations. 

Five or six particularly great or principal Crusades to the 
Holy Land are enumerated. But in the course of these expedi- 
tions, or in their intervals, for nearly two hundred years, greater 
or smaller bands, and solitary crusaders without number, went 
almost uninterruptedly to Palestine. Even tvamen, in great 
numbers, took the Cross. A queen of Hungary led a whole 
troop of such enthusiastic women to Palestine. £ven children 
were seized with the same fire, and long files of these innocents 
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were seen, which, upon the authority of the passage, <' Lord, 
thou wilt be glorified by children," were torn from the bosom of 
their families, and led against the Saracens. They saw their 
homes no more. One half died by the way, from hunger and 
hardship, the other was sold by their profligate leaders to the 
Turks. But the Crusades for the recovery or maintenance of 
the Holy Land were not the only ones. Popes and their servants, 
the monks, preached, with great success. Crusades against all 
enemies of the Church in the East and West. It was under the 
same banner of the Cross that war was made against the Moors 
in Spain, and against the heathen in Prussia and Livonia, no less 
than the unfortunate Albigenses and Waldenses in Languedoc, 
against heretics, schismatics, all excommunicates, against the 
detested house of the Hohenstaufen, to take away Naples and 
Sicily, against legitimate princes everywhere, if they would not 
be the slaves of the Church ; and finally one pope arose against 
another, so that not unfrequently one Crusade was opposed to 
another. 

What then were the forces and springs that vnll explain such 
an unexampled and lasting movement ? 

The idea of the religious merit of such expeditions, and pious 
hatred against the hereditary enemies of Christendom, excited 
constantly by new injustice, operated necessarily as powerful 
motives in ages when general zeal for the faith prevailed. With 
these motives, at the commencement of the Crusades, was asso- 
ciated the opinion of the approaching end of the world, generally 
spread at that time, which rendered minds more susceptible of 
religious impressions, and the power of which was augmented 
by the artifice of the heads of the Church and popular saints. 

For, in the council of Clermont, the pope announced a general 
remission of sins for all who should put on the Cross, absolution 
from ecclesiastical penances as well as from divine punishment — 
and for all crimes, by whatever appellation they were called. 
This annunciation operated as an electric shock upon a world, 
at the same time sinful and superstitious, it induced millions to 
take the Cross. 

War and adventures, to which the Church now invited, were 
besides, already the favorite concerns of the Western chivalry; 
and the feudal system, which always made the resolutions or 
caprice of one a law for many, multiplied also the effects of the 
vows of individuals. 
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Besides, there were various heterogeneous interests, which 
were accidentally attached to these sacred enterprises, or artfully 
connected with their promotion. Kings were glad to see their 
vassals march for the Holy Land. They were by that means 
liberated from the often dangerous presence of insolent or power- 
ful lords, and, indeed, they were often enriched — when whole 
houses were destroyed in this distant war — by the return of their 
fiefs. On the other hand, vassals were rejoiced at their removal 
from their kings, which opened a freer field for their selfish 
effi>rts. But the clergy regarded the continuation of these pious 
expeditions as a perpetual triumph of their power, and employed 
the same disposition of mind, that induces men to take the Cross, 
for obtaining surreptitiously or extorting largesses and legacies* 

In general, every one who participated in the Crusades, saw 
an acceptable reward held out to him. Kings and powerful 
nobles, though they desired no dominion in the East, acquired 
great glory and the favor of the clergy ; the less powerful, or 
those who were not satisfied with their lot at home, might arrive 
at a more brilliant one in Asia by valour and success. Any one 
who was oppressed by enemies, tormented by creditors, and even 
threatened with the penalty of justice, escaped, according to 
spiritual and secular laws that were solemnly announced — by 
taking the Cross, every assault and persecution. To the hum- 
blest and poorest, and indeed to these more than tp others, the 
Crusades oflfered the means of welfare. Released fi'om oppressive 
servitude, liberated from the tyranny of their masters, they might 
find in the Holy Land an independent existence. 

But as powerful as the moving forces were, as large as the 
masses set in motion were, their greatest efiTorts produced only 
little success. This result is clearly explained by the elements 
of which these masses were composed, and by the relations and 
circumstances under which they acted. Even warriors of the 
same nation, as required by the feudal system, were divided into 
a large number of greater or smaller bodies, which acknowledged 
hardly nominally a general command, or at least were more 
subservient to the will and the caprice of their immediate lords, 
than to the interest of the whole. The ties that united the com- 
batants of different countries and of different tongues, were far 
more lax. National pride, hatred, prejudice and jealousy sowed 
discord among the corps of the army, and rendered concordant^ 
energetical co-operation impossible. 
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The multitude of chteft, and absence of a powerful, controlling 
authority 9 prevented any good result. The want of discipline bor- 
dered on dissolution; there was no regular — at least no sufficient—- 
provision made for munitions, and the necessaries of life ; pesti* 
lence and famine carried off multitudes ; ignorance of the country, 
temerity, or perjfidy, delivered the rest into the hands of a vigilant 
enemy, animated by ideas similar to those of the Christians. 

.The kingdom of Jerusalem had besides never any other than 
an artificial and weak foundation. The native population, 
although bearing the Christian name, was corrupt, cowardly 
and perfidious. All the establishments and institutions of the 
Latins were insufficient and unsuitable, and the Greeks, far from 
supporting the efforts of the Western nations, appeared or were 
rather disposed to destroy these odious and formidable strangers 
by secret intrigue, and sometimes even by open hostility. The 
sentiments and the conduct of the Latins were not more friendly 
than those of the Greeks ; and in the mutual hatred or mistrust 
of the two nations lies one of the chief causes of the failure of 
the Crusades. 

The troops of (jodfrey of Bouillon and the other princes, 
having crossed the strait, marched immediately towards Nice, 
and took this capital of the Seldjukian sultan (1097, 20 June). 
A decisive victory at Dorilseum opened a way for them to Syria, 
and the great army encamped before Antioch, whilst Grodfrey's 
brother, Baldwin, etablished in Edessa the seat of a prince^ and 
soon extended his sceptre over the finest provinces of Mesopo- 
tamia and Armenia. 

Antioch was taken after a tedious siege : but the Oiristians 
soon saw themselves shut up within the walls of their conquest 
by the Emir of Mossul, Kerboga, and exposed to destruction by 
arms or famine. A fortunate sally, which was aided by super- 
stitious enthusiasm (or the supposed discovery of the sctcred 
l(mce)y delivered them from this extremity, and they commenced 
their march, after some stay, for Jerusalem, the ardently desired 
object of their military pilgrimage. 

The caliph Mostaali, a Fatimite, had taken this holy city from 
the children of Ortoc, in the same year in which the Crusade 
commenced (1086), and re-united it with the Egyptian kingdom. 
Indifferent towards this change of relations, the Christians de- 
manded Jerusalem back, as their unalienable inheritance, what- 
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ever infidel might possess it temporarily. Hence, although their 
number was reduced by previous disasters to sixty thousand, 
they attacked boldly this strongly garrisoned and vrell defended 
city, (1099, from the 7th of June to the 16th of July), and took 
it, after a contest in vrhich fortune was inconstant, by storm. 

The caliph of Egypt attempted once more to re-establish his 
power, fiut he was decisively defeated at Ascalon, and the 
Christians maintained their conquest. 

KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM. 

Among the victorious chiefs, Godfrey of Bouillon was elected 
king of the new Christian kingdom ; its territory, however, was 
small, since other chiefs had founded particular governments, not 
only in Edessa and Antioch, but also in cities and countries 
situated nearer, such as Tripoli, Tiberias, Sidon, Tyre, Galilee^ 
and others. Even 4n the kingdom itself the spirit of feudalism 
arrested the progress of monarchy ; and the clergy, who derived 
from the sanctity of the place, and the object of the conquest, 
specious reasons for their pretensions, restricted exceedingly the 
new throne. In other respects the internal constitution was 
regulated, as well as circumstances permitted, by a just and 
wise law (the Assizes of Jef^usalem), about the origin and fate of 
which, however, various doubts exist. 

Godfrey died one year after his elevation (1 100). His brother, 
Baldwin I., succeeded him, and had for his successors, first, 
Baldwin XL, his relative (1118), then Fulko, his son-in-law 
(1131), and afterwards Baldwin III., the son of the last (1142). 
They all fought with various success against the Saracens. 
Their power was small. The kingdom had scarcely twelve 
thousand regular soldiers. It would have succumbed to the 
Turks earlier, if it had not found a brazen rampart in the knights 
of the spiritual orders of the Hospital of St. John, then of the 
Temple of Solomon, and somewhat later, in those of the German 
order, and if from time to time reinforcements of crusaders had 
not supplied the diminution of the forces of the country. 

The most ancient of these orders was that which bore the 
name of Hospitallers, or the Knights of St. John (but afterwards 
received that of the Knights of Rhodes, and finally that of the 
Knights of Malta). It owed its origin to a modest chapel, then 
to a cloister and hospital, which, founded (1048) at Jerusalem in 
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the vicinity of the holy sepulchre by some merchants from Amalfi, 
gradually rose, and bore the name of St. John, to vfhom they 
were dedicated as a tutelar patron. After the Christians had 
taken Jerusalem, this beneficent establishment was enriched by 
pious donations, and its servants received first fi:Dm Gerard, then 
ifrom Raymond du Puy (1120), overseers of the institution, mo- 
nastic regulations, which were sanctioned by the pope. The 
contest against the Saracens commenced immediately after, and 
was continued gloriously until the fall of the Christian dominion. 
The Knights of St. John obtained afterwards a retreat in the 
island of Cyprus, fought bravely against the Turks upon the 
sea, and already in 1309 conquered the important Rhodes. They 
retained it until into the sixteenth century. 

The order of the Templars was founded by Hugh of Pajens' 
and Godfrey of St. Aldemar, with some friends, twenty years 
after the capture of Jerusalem (1118), when Baldwin II., 
severely pressed by the Turks, needed assistance. The knights 
of this order were recived by him into his palace on the east side 
of the site of Solomon's temple, and obtained from this circum- 
stance their celebrated name. They were so poor at first, that, 
as we read, two rode upon one horse. But soon they were 
richly endowed by kings and princes in all countries of Europe. 
The number of the knights, and far more that of the serving 
brothers, increased extraordinarily; they became a principal 
pillar of the Christian power in Palestine. But they soiled their 
glory by excess, arrogance, and sometimes even by treason. 
After the loss of Palestine, the knights of this order went to 
Europe, in order to suffer there, in their principal residence, 
France, the most terrible extermination. A large part of their 
possessions fell to their rivals in glory and power, the Knights of 
St. John. 

The powerful Teutonic order sprung also from a source 
scarcely observed. A German, whose name is unknown, founded 
(1128) at Jerusalem a hospital and chapel for the poor and sick 
of his nation. The noble object gained for the establishment, 
participants, and soon these combined with the practice of 
Christian charity, warfare against the infidels. A set of monastic 
rules, drawn from the statutes of St. Augustin, became the law 
of the fraternity, which united later with an association of the same 
kind, formed in the camp before Acre, by some citizens from 
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Lubec and Bremen, and by the exertions of Frederick, duke of 
Suabia, a prince of the house of the Hohenstaufen, elevated to an 
order of knights (1190). Henry of Walpot was the first grand- 
master. The Teutonic order, as the two others, was enriched by 
donations of kings and pnnces in Europe, and became powerful, 
especially in Germany, but still more so in Poland and Pruissia, 
where the seat of the grand-master was transferred, in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. 

In the meaii time the declining power of the Seldjukes was 
formidably renewed by the rising grandeur of the Atabeks. 
Emadeddin Zanghi, at Mossul, and his son, Nureddin, who ruled 
at Haleb, shook by repeated blows the Christian dominion. 

FOLLOWING CRUSADES. 

Then Europe arose again in pious arms, and fell with impetu- 
osity upon Asia. The two most powerful sovereigns of the 
West, the emperor Conrad III., and Louis VII., king of France 
took the cross (1147); 140,000 cavalry, armed with coats of 
mail, and near a million of common infantry followed their 
banners. This great flame was kindled by the fiery words of the 
Abbot Bernard, of Clairvaux, the great popular saint of thai 
time. But the result was most deplorable. Manuel Comnenus 
labored assidiously to destroy the Franks by intrigue and perfidy 
The emperor, led astray by false guides, lost the flower of his 
army in the deserts of the Taurus. Louis VII., who followed 
him, was defeated repeatedly by the same enemy, the sultan, 
Massoud, of Rum, and his army nearly annihilated. The ruins 
of the Christian forces reached with difficulty the Holy Land, 
united with the troops of the kingdom, beseiged Damascus, and 
did not take it (1149). This unheard of effort, therefore effected 
nothing ; not one trophy consoled Europe for the loss of its best 
blood. 

The valiant Baldwin III., however, did not despond. Smaller 
bands of auxiliaries, which arrived, sometimes reinforced his 
power. But the divisi6n of the Christian soldiers, the quarrel 
between the knights of St. John and the Templars, annihilated 
every thing good, and brought ruin upon the kingdom. Baldwin 
in., died in a time of great danger (1162) ; Almeric, his brother, 
and afterwards the son of the last, Baldwin IV. (1173), fought 
almost incessantly in a difficult war. An enemy still more for- 
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midable than Nurreddin, had appeared against Baldwin, Sela- 
heddin, the Kurde. 

Baldwin IV. died ; Baldwin V., the young son of his sister 
Sybille, and after his death, which happened soon, Guy of Lusig- 
nan, the second husband of Sybille, succeeded him. In the bat- 
tle of Tiberias, Guy suffered a complete defeat, and was made 
prisoner, with the grand-master of the Templars and the noblest 
of the army (1187). The sultan took^he most important cities 
of the country ; even Jerusalem and all the sacred places fell 
into his power. 

Europe, when this terrible news resounded through it, armed 
for the third time ; the aged emperor, Frederick I., as well as 
the kings of England and France, Henry II., and Philip Augus- 
tus, took the cross. But Henry died before the fulfilment of his 
vow, whereupon, Richard Lion-heart (Coeur de Lion), his son and 
successor, undertook the Crusade in concert with the king of 
France. For defraying the expenses of these great preparations, 
a tax of the tenth part of all the possessions and incomes of the 
clergy and laity, was raised in all countries— called the tithe of 
Saladin. 

The emperor Frederick provided for this difficult war, better 
than his predecessors. He marched at the head of a powerful 
army — said to amount to 600,000 men, — and terror preceded him. 
The sultan of Iconium suffered several defeats. He marched 
victoriously over the mountains of Taurus ; but died suddenly 
in the vicinity of Seleucia, from a cold taken in the waters of the 
Saleph (1190). 

The death of the great Barbarossa was an irreparable blow 
for the cause of the Christians. The numerous Christian war- 
riors besieged Ptolemais (or St. Jean d'Acre). The obstinacy 
of the besieged, supported by the zeal of Saladin, frustrated the 
ef&rts of the Crusaders. They expected their salvation from 
the arrival of Barbarossa and his powerful army. Instead of 
him appeared now Frederick of Suabia, the emperor's son, with 
some thousand Germans, a messenger of misfortune, rather than 
a saviour. The noble youth died soon, and pusillanimity and 
discord prevailed in the camp of the Christians. 

The appearance of the auxiliary troops of England and France, 
which had been long anxiously desired, revived hope, and renewed 
tj^e contest. Philip .Augustus and Richard Lion-heart (Coeur de 
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Lion), united their forces under the walls of Acre. This city 
was disputed with unexampled fury and much vicissitude of 
fortune. The siege lasted three years. Nine battles were fought 
in the vicinity of the city. It finally surrendered. But the 
triumph cost the lives of some hundred thousand Christians. 

Philip Augustus returned immediately after to Europe. 
Richard continued the war against Saladin, gloriously, by per- 
sonal heroism, but without decisive success. Finally he con- 
cluded a truce with the sultan, and left Jerusalem in his 
possession (1192). 

In the mean time, a contention for the kingdom had arisen 
between Lusignan and G)nrad of Tyre. Richard had been for 
the first, Philip Augustus for the second. After Philip's depar- 
ture, G)nrad was killed by assassins sent by the Old Man of the 
Mountain; but Guy of Lusignan received from Richard the 
island of Cyprus. The widow of Conrad married Henry, count 
of Champagne, and after his death (1196) Almeric II. of Lusignan, 
the brother of Guy. Both called themselves kings of Jerusalem. 
After Almeric's d6ath, John of Brienne, husband of Conrad, and 
Isabella's daughter Mary, took the crown. 

Under Almeric's reign, the force of a powerful Crusade, which 
was undertaken by several French and Italian lords, was diverted 
by the affairs of Constantinople. These lords, solicited by 
Alexius, who had been driven from his throne, renounced the 
war against the infidels and the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre, 
in order to storm the capital of the Christian empire (1204). 

Gradually the eflforts and zeal of the European nations abated. 
The crusaders were no longer counted by hundreds of thousands; 
although from time to time considerable bodies of troops — as 
especially that of Andrew, king of Hungary (1217) — appeared. 
The Christians directed then: principal forces henceforth offen- 
sively against Egypt, which had caused them the most evils in 
the last times, and whence, after they had made themselves 
masters of it, they could more easily conquer and maintain 
Palestine. 

With this intention, king John marched against Egypt at the 
head of an army of Crusaders, and took Damietta after laboring 
two years (1221). Sultan Meleddin offered to exchange Jeru- 
salem for Damietta. The proposal was rejected. Without any 
foresight, and without reflecting upon the nature of the country, 
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or the season, the army adyanced, under the command of the 
legate Pelagius, up the river towards Cairo. The time of the 
inundation came on. Then th^ sultan caused the flood-gates of 
the Nile to be opened; the swelling floods, rushing over the 
camp of the Christians, threatened speedy destruction. Peace 
alone was able to save them. Damietta was therefore evacu- 
ated, and a truce concluded for eight years ; the sacred Cross, 
since the battle of Tiberias, in the possession of the infidels, was 
generously restored by the sultan (1221). 

The hopes of the Christians were now directed to the emperor 
Frederick II., who, at the time of his ascending the throne, had 
engaged to undertake a Crusade, and who had married king 
John's daughter, Jolanta. We have related the events of this 
expedition in the German history. 

Various smaller expeditions were undertaken in the following 
years, but without important success. Finally, the throne of 
Jerusalem was subverted by a wave of the great Mongolian 
inundation. A band of Chowaresmians, flying before the blows 
of their victors, the Mongols, fell upon Palestine, defeated, and 
indeed exterminated the Christian army near Gaza (1244), and 
took Jerusalem with all the cities of its territory. Their con- 
quests fell to the sultan of Egypt, their ally. 

Now Louis IX. (St. Louis) of France, resolved upon an almost 
hopeless contest for the declining cau^e of the Christians (1249). 
He led to Egypt the flower of the French nobility, and many 
thousand common soldiers. He took Daipietta, and proceeded 
up the river towards Cairo. But the presumption of his brotbpr, 
the count of Artois, who pressed on too far with the advanced 
guard, occasioned the destruction of himself and the whole army 
near Mansura. Many of the most valiant fell with Artois, the 
rest suffered by famine and disease. It was then resolved to 
retreat ; but the sultan overtook the fugitives, surrounded them, 
and took them prisoners with their king (April, 1250). 

After some negotiations, the sultan granted to the king free- 
dom and peace. But the fulfilment of the treaty was interrupted 
by the sedition of the Mameluk^. They, enraged because the 
sultan had concluded this peace without their counsel, assassi* 
nated him. To his courage, by which Louis himself inspired 
these wild warriors with respect, he owed his liberation. But 
he neglected, or did not understand how to use prudently the 
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favor of circumstances, and was obliged to return, without 
having ameliorated in the leasts after toiling for six years, the 
situation of the Christians in the Holy Land (1254). He resolved 
afterwards upon a second Crusade. It was converted into an 
expedition to Tunis, because it was believed that there was hope 
of converting the princes of this country. This hope was disap- 
pointed, and Louis died upon the soil of Africa (1370). 

From this time no important attempt was made to conquer 
the Holy Land. The English prince Edward, undertook also, it 
is true, during the second Crusade of Louis IX., the same pious 
work. But with all bis heroism, he was unable to prevail against 
fate, or against the nature of things. He returned without hav- 
ing effected any things and after him no potentate took the Cross. 
Palestine was left to its destiny. 

The Christians still possessed there, or on the Syrian coast, 
some strong maratime cities, especially Antioch, Tripolis, and 
the dearly purchased Ptolemais. But the contest was now con- 
tinued rather for the question — who shall be called king of Jeru- 
salem 1 than for the cause of Christianity. Mary and Hugh, 
king of Cyprus, both of whom were descended from Isabella, the 
sister of Baldwin lY., were the principal competitors. The 
first had ceded her right to Charles of Anjou, king of Naples 
and Sicily. The title passed from him to several other houses, 
as heir9 in part of his race, in part of his kingdom. 

For some time yet the spiritual knights continued the unequal 
contest againist the Egyptian sultan. Finally, Ptolemais fell 
(1291, 16 June) ; whereupon the smaller cities were 'm part 
abandoned, in part surrendered, and thus by the return of the 
whole country under the law of Mohammed, this long-continued 
fire was quenched. 

EFFECTS OF THE CRUSADEa 

Tmjs the exertion of the European nations for two centuries 
was finally dissolved into nothing. 

But in spite of the failure of these astonishing expeditions, in 
spite of their multifariously deplorable effects, they have pro- 
duced, considered in their whole, and from a higher point of 
view— especially and directly for Europe, but indirectly for all 
mankind — salutary effects. 

Que of the main causes of the long barbarism of the Middle 
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Ages, was the insulation of nations, the circle of active and 
passive existence, of thinking and feeling, that was traced for 
almost every one singly. By the Crusades, the nations of Eu- 
rope were called from that sad insulation into the field of com- 
mon activity f variously intermingled, and placed upon innumer- 
able points of contact in reciprocal action. The horizon of the 
knowledge of countries and men was enlarged in a suprising 
manner for the crusaders, and by them for all the West. But 
ho knowledge is ever unfruitful. The human mind improves the 
treasures which it possesses ; every new idea produces again 
other ideas, either by itself, or in connexion with previously con- 
ceived ideas, and from the mass of ideas existing in individuals, 
a common fund is formed, which becomes that of the age, or 
generation. He, who appreciates the influence of the Crusades 
from this point of view, and weighs in his mind the active inter- 
course maintained between the East and the West, for two hun- 
dred years by innumerable routes — ^in ideas, opinions, knowledge, 
manners and customs, no less than in merchandise — ^will discern 
in those holy wars, so often condemned or lamented, the source 
of an entirely new — and, because produced by elevated life and 
increased knowledge, also better and nobler — spirit of the time ; 
he will not hesitate to ascribe to the Crusades the greater 
activity of the intellectual faculties, which begun soon after the 
commencement of those expeditions, the progress of taste and 
the grave sciences, the refinement of manners, and the improve- 
ment of civil institutions, the elevated interest, the more active 
participation in the affairs of fatherland, and those of Europe in 
general, and even the awakening spirit of a free judgment upon 
ecclesiastical things. 

To pursue this view, in all its details, would, without doubt, be 
instructive, and of manifold interest, but would lead us from our 
object. We will here exhibit only one effect of those expeditions, 
.which seems to us more important, and more pleasing, than all 
others — i. e. their influence upon the progress of liberty. 

The Crusades, by themselves — as mostly dependent upon the 
free resolution of the participants, even of the subordinate — 
were a sphere of free activity, consequently adapted, by the 
enjoyment and exaltation which they gave to the mind, to pro- 
duce or to elevate the love' and pride of liberty. 

The nature of the object^ for which these expeditions were 
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undertaken, roused the ideas of liberty, and humbled the pride 
of lords. Before God, in whose honour this holy war was waged, 
the least and the poorest are equal to the greatest. In such a 
spirit, Godfrey of Bouillon refused to wear a diadem in the place 
where the Saviour wore a crown of thorns ; filled with such 
ideas, the noblest knights devoted themselves to the care of the 
common sick and suffering; and princes and lords acknowledged 
their obligation to treat their fellow-christians with kindness. 
The camps of the crusaders were the natural — and even the 
legal — asylums from oppression and slavery. 

Hence the ^oppressed of every class rallied under the sacred 
banner, and the fear of losing their serfs by these Crusades, pre- 
vented the lords also in £urope from abusing their rights. 

Besides, many lords, in order to defray the expenses of their 
equipment, sold their estates and rights. Thus the common 
people had an opportunity to obtain lands at a cheap rate, and^ 
what was more valuable, liberation from the ties and obligations 
of servile dependence. 

The enfeeblement of the power of the nobility, by these aliena- 
tions, as well as by the complete ruin of many arrogant families^ 
was another gain for common freedom. 

This liberty, thus confirmed, or regenerated, produced excel- 
lent fruits. It not only imparted the courage and force neces- 
sary for industrious application to the arts, and gave rise to 
opulence and political power, but also increased the pleasures 
of life, and the inclination for more refined enjoyments, and thus 
favored the culture of the arts and sciences. From wealth and 
science proceeded then again coroboration of liberty, by in- 
creased physical power, and by clearer perception of justice. 

In Italy, wealth was first enhanced by the Crusades, and then 
by this, liberty and science. The cities of Italy, especially the 
maritime cities, such as Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, in Upper Italy, 
Amalfi, and others, in Lower Italy, derived immense gain from 
these sacred wars, partly by transporting the warriors and pil- 
grims, partly by providing the necessaries of life and war, partly 
by commercial privileges in the conquered countries, and indeed 
by acquiring dominion over the coasts and islands in the Grecian 
and Asiatic seas. But all that these Italian cities gained con- 
tributed to the confirmation of liberty. Their wealth aflbrded 
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them the means for maintaining their rndqiendencCf and fcxr 
establishing their political power. 

With civil liberty, advanced that of the ndndf although with 
an unequal, yet with a rapid pace. He who has released himself 
from one chain, usually breaks all ; and ecclesiastical despotism 
can exist no longer than the shackles of reaspn. Already before 
the close of the Crusades, which the hierarchy regarded as its 
most brilliant trophies, opposition to its pretensions commenced, 
and the first dawn of illumination^ which was destructive to it, 
was beheld. 



THIRD PERIOD. 

(sixth period or the bntibb HiantOKir of the world.) 

s 

mSTOAT FROM THE CLOSE OF THE CRTTBADE8 UNTIL THE DISCOVERY OP 

AMERICA.— A. D. iaOO~l«B8. 

I. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

CHARACTER OF THE PERIOD. 

What brilliant hopes this beautiful period permits us to 
indulge ! It exhibits the life of nations and men re-a\vakened to 
renewed, powerful action, or restored to liberty after long sleep, 
or after long captivity. The two chief powers which — although 
sometimes desirable as aids in necessity, yet in general hostile— 
had ruled over the Western nations, Feudalism and Hierarchy ^ 
had sapped, themselves, the foundations of their dominion by 
abusing it ; and the insupportableness of this double burden had 
excited nations to opposition, and, by a fortunate destiny, that 
great event, to promote which, both, but especially the hierarchy, 
had labored with the most animated zeal, and which they had 
regarded as the highest triumph of their power, was the first 
cause of their destruction, the first impulse to an entirely new 
order of things. We have already taken a view of the salutary 
results of the Crusades, especially of their powerful and vivifying 
influence upon the whole state of European civilization, upon 
national intercourse and commerce, upon the intellectual activity, 
liberty, moral and political power of the great nations, as well 
as the smaller commonwealths. AH these fortunate changes, 
and especially the regeneration of liberty, continued to exercise, 
each as an absolute cause, and much more, by their common and 
reciprocal action, an influence that produced other Ameliorations; 
so that soon everywhere in the west and southwest of Europe, 
commerce, prosperity, liberty, illumination, public order, more 
liberal principles of government, and more refined manners, were 
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reciprocally supported, and one became always at the same time 
the result and the promoting means of the other. This whole 
period is a coherent exhibition of this progressing multilateral 
developement and improvement, the course of which was acce- 
lerated and secured by several circumstances and events pro- 
duced by a favorable destiny, out of the sphere of the ordinary 
springs of nature. 

Such were, especially in the fifteenth century, the invention 
of printing, the flight of the Byzantine literati to the West, and 
various political and ecclesiastical events propitious to civil and 
intellectual liberty ; so that in the history of civilization no other 
century is so remarkable and attractive as the fifteenth. 

The important changes in the inteinor of society had also pro- 
duced a great revolution in external policy. In the preceding 
period, and whilst the feudal system was in full vigour, almost all 
wars were only predatory expeditions, the effect of merely per- 
sonal and transient passions ; consequently they were attended, 
it is true, vnih. the devastation of countries, but by results of little 
importance for the relations of nations. Kings, who were 
dependent upon the good will of their vassals for their armies, 
were unable to attempt any great undertaking. Mankind might 
have rejoiced at this, had not the fury of intestine wars, instead 
of foreign wars, drenched all countries and their most secret 
comers with blood. But when the middle class, releasing itself 
from its chains, increased considerably by its contributions the 
public revenues ; when standing armies (an institution that was 
useful as long as it was kept within proper bounds, but soon 
pernicious by abuse) were maintained by kings and common- 
wealths; when commerce, travels and instruction had more 
generally diffused the knowledge of foreign countries ; when the 
desire to possess them became more ardent, and consequently 
the combinations of policy more multifarious and important : 
then there arose gradually a more intimate relation between the 
western and southwestern nations and states of Europe, the 
most careful attention of one government to the steps, measures 
and plans of another, a vigilant striving for all that could 
increase the power or welfare of a state or its reigning house, 
and an active enterprising spirit of nations and rulers ; whence 
indeed originated many a war and many a crime, but also a 
more animated life of nations, a reciprocal action upon one 
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another, a more rapid advancemeat of common civilization and 
illumination. 

The blessings of civilization, however, did not exist every- 
where in an equal measure, and nowhere without intermixture 
with old defects. In the eastern, southeastern, and a part of the 
northern countries, the bondage of the common class continued, 
and formed a contrast with the arrogance of the nobles (as in 
Poland), or with the absolute power of the monarch (as in Rus- 
sia). But also there, where the sun of liberty arose, its struggle, 
like that of the morning ray with the mists which alternately 
retire and return, with the remnants of barbarism and the dark 
legions of its champions, was arduous and changeful. Igno- 
rance, rudeness of manners, barbarous customs and prejudices, 
sometimes the mistakes of the best men, prevented the victory 
of their cause, but by this very means made Europe the arena 
of the most interesting, the most elevating conflict of active 
powers. In religious matters the progress was still everywhere 
less than in civil. The sciences and the spirit of civil liberty, 
however, had already thrown a glimmer upon the hierarchy, 
that dazzled and confused it : it was easy to predict its inevita- 
ble fall. 

This was the condition of the world (t. e. of the predominant 
part of Europe : Asia had already deeply sunk, and lost more 
and more in importance) at the end of the present period, which 
closes the Middle Ages. It was not yet completely day ; but 
a luminous aurora had already appeared. A beautiful day 
was expected with glad confidence ; when two great events — 
the Discovery of America and the Reformation — commenced a 
powerful action upon the wheel of human history, and displayed 
suddenly, although with dissimilar and ambiguous traits, what 
was to arrive at maturity not until after a series of generations, 
and changed quickly and entirely the face of things* From this 
double revolution of almost all relations, from this newly changed 
direction of the stream of fate, destining for all succeeding 
times, Modern History commences. 

SUMMARY OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 

-When Rudolph of Habsburg ascended the throne of the Ger- 
mans, which had been fearfully tottering, and indeed as deserted 
for twenty-three years, the long quarrel between the Church 
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and the empire had abated by the exhaustioh of the two parties, 
and never returned with the same violence. But civil ^nd politi- 
cal qdarrels broke out the more violently, and iii larger circles. 
Previously, the turbulent forces had been divertM 6t occupied 
by the Crusades, but when the Holy Land was rienotinced, the 
countries of their birth became the general battle-grounds. 
Hence, although Rudolph announced public peace, and protected 
it vnth a strong arm, the ancient terrors of intestine \^ars returned 
after him, under emperors, some of whom 'Were feeble, others 
unfortunate. Indeed they increased in number arid importance 
by the gradual confirmation of the independence of the princes, 
but especially by the grandeur of the great ahd rival houses of 
Bavaria, Luxemburg and Austria. The first of these hbuses 
became more rich than aiiy other in German coutttKes, by the 
indefatigable zeal of Louis IV., but lost soon after him, by 
divisions, domestic quarrels, and external war^ its grandeur, 
whereupon Luxemburg, which already Henry VII. had elevated 
by his imperial dignity, and which John, his son, had strength- 
ened by the acquisition 6f Bohemia and other countries, ascended 
again with Charles IV., and possessed fbr m6t6 than two centu- 
ries the throne of the Germans, and made an excellent use of its 
elevation for its own aggrandizement j veith the neglect, however, 
of the imperial rights. After Charles IV., who reigned with 
more show than energy, Wenceslaus, who governed indolently, 
ahd Sigismuhd, whose reign was mostly unfortunate, all the 
crowns which the last had possessed, i. e. Hungary, Bohemia and 
Germany — the first threatened by the Turks, the two others still 
bleeding from the blows of thie Hussites — fell to the house of 
Habsburg, formerly hostilie, but afterwards connected by family 
alliance ; and the series of Austrian emperors, extending to the 
latest times, commenced with AlbeH IL 

The power of the emperors had already ^b deeply declined, 
the possessions and revenues of the empire were so completely 
dissipated, the territory itself so essentialljP diminished by the 
loss of most of the countries of Aries, by the detachment of 
Switzerland, by the extinction or neglect of the rights over Italy, 
that the emperors' own power, or that of their house, appeared 
necessary to maintain the dignity of th^ir crown, and to protect 
the empire against external attacks, as well as against internal 
dissolution. In this respect the interests of the house of Austria — 
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in case they did not operate expressly against the empire or its 
members — and the wars of this house might be regarded as the 
interests of the empire; dnd becokne wars of the empire, whilst — 
in case the states sustained unanimously, vigilantly and con- 
stantly, their own and their country's rights — their oppression 
by the empSeror, or the lavishing of German strength for interests 
that were not Grerman, was rendered almost impossible. The 
last was not unfrequently done, for which consequently the states 
themselves were no less to blame than Austria. 

This house, however, did not long retam the inheritance of 
Luxemburg ; and Hungary as well as Bohemia, which Albert IL 
had possessed, occasioned great troubles to Frederick III., his 
successor. The character of this prince's long reign is weakness 
even to pitifulness, in which, however — without the assistance 
of wisdom and energy — the foundation of Austria's subsequent 
greatness was laid. One marriage gave it the rich inheritance 
of Burgundy, another — concluded in the time of Maximilian I. — 
dominion over Spain, and immense countries of the new world. 

These great acquisitions of Austria, with the changes of rela- 
tions that resulted from them, form in political affairs the tran- 
sition from Middle to Modem history. Maximilian, the noble 
son of Frederick, who, by his marriage, and that of his son, gave 
to the course of general events a lasting direction, makes, as the 
author of the " eternal peace of the country," a memorable epoch 
in the history of Germany. 

Of the detached parts of the empire, Switzerland, then Bur* 
gundy, and many states of Italy obtained an increasing political 
importance. 

The Helvetic league, formed in part out of immediate subjects 
of the empire, in part out of subjects who had revolted from the 
house of Habsburg, roise, by that superior power which the feel- 
ing of liberty gives, a6 Well as by the natural fastness of its 
mountains, and the courageous spii'it of its mountaineers, to 
brilliant glory and increasing power. It was a fortunate thing 
for the world that the strong-hold of the Alps, which, as an 
appurtenance of a larger state, might have easily become the 
point of support of dangerous plans against Germany, Italy and 
France, became the possession of a peculiar and free people, and 
thus a strong barrier against the ambition of the neighbouring 
powers, and a splendid bulwark for the liberty of Europe. Biit 
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the Swiss have not always discerned the destination assigned 
them by nature herself; moved by common passions, their policy 
was often stained by injustice and perfidy , and they a venal and 
abused instrument of foreigners. 

Out of many countries, partly of the German, partly of the 
French tongue, the powerful state of Burgundy grew up by the 
talents and fortune of a house of princes. If this state had been 
fortified, it would have become a salutary barrier between 
Germany and France. But with the fall of Charles the Bold, 
which he himself occasioned. Burgundy lost the prospect of inde- 
pendence, and fell to the share of Austria. 

In Italy, where, with the authority of the emperor and the 
pope, the long quarrel between the Ghibellines and Guelphs, to 
which that had given origin and importance, gradually abated, 
the contest for liberty or dominion was continued in different 
cities and countries, with various success, till at length, in most 
of the commonwealths the power of princes was again established, 
and Milan, Mantua, Modena, Savoy, Montserrat, and even the 
noble Florence submitted to single rulers. On the contrary, 
Venice and Genoa flourished gloriously, and rivalled the power 
of kingdoms, and would have flourished still more gloriously, had 
they not lavished their best forces in a long war with one another, 
and had not, especially in Genoa, the fury of intestine factions 
conspired against the blessings of freedom. In the states of the 
Church, the temporal power of the pope was established, after a 
transient interruption by a vain dream of liberty ; but Naples 
and Sicily, long unfortunate by separation and internal wars, 
still more unfortunate by the conflict of foreign competitors, fell 
finally, both — Naples last, and drenched with blood — ^under 
Spanish dominion. 

Among the Western states France was in terrible distraction 
for a whole century, partly by the unworthiness of its princes, 
partly by the want of precision in the law of succession to the 
throne. The kings of England ruling already earlier over im- 
portant provinces of France, stretched out their hands after the 
French crown, which, after the most glorious victories, and 
when their purpose was nearly accomplished, was wrested from 
them by fate. The power of natural relations, miraculously 
supported by extraordinary accidents, gained the most complete 
triumph over the unjust pretension of a foreign house, and over 
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the deluded national pride of a foreign people. A long period 
of unexampled suffering and horrible destruction now came over 
England itself in the train of criminal family-dissension, so that 
the son of the fortunate Henry V., who had been respected in 
the cradle as the king of the two kingdoms, was reduced to the 
condition of a poor fugitive and exile, and finally suffered a 
violent death in prison, and, indeed, so that the heroic race of 
Plantagenet became completely extinct in the male line, and the 
shaken throne was established again with difficulty by a new 
house, which had arisen from the private condition. 

In the meantime the royal power in France was extended and 
consolidated more and more. Philip Y., besides various fiefs of 
the crown which he had confiscated, had already gained Dau- 
phm6. The same Charles VIL, who was saved from entire ruin 
by a visionary maid (Jeanne d' Arc), wrested from the enemy at 
last not only all his conquests as far as Calais, but also Guienne, 
the old possession of the £nglish in France. Louis IX. united 
with the kingdom some parts of the Burgundian inheritance, and 
made it more powerful by confirming the royal authority; so 
that Charles YIIL, having completed the union of France by the 
acquisition of Bretagne, displayed immediately, by great foreign 
undertakings, its formidable power. He commenced by his 
military expedition against Naples the long series of bloody and 
complicated conflicts for Italy, which were the occasion and 
prelude of their modern enterprising and jealous policy, and he 
was the first who gave Europe to understand what fruits the 
system of sovereign royalty and standing armies would bear. 

At the same time this system was also developed in Spain, the 
two principal kingdoms of which, Arragon and Castile, were 
united by the marriage of Ferdinand, the Catholic, with Isabella. 
Portugal remained separate, but without important political 
influence, although preceding, fortunately and gloriously, upon 
the path of navigation and the commerce of the world. Arragon 
had acquired already earlier Sicily and Sardinia. Grenada, the 
last Moorish kingdom in Spain, was now conquered, and soon the 
south of Navarre and Naples, whilst, in the West, the discovery 
of a New World opened immense prospects. Against a majesty, 
that cast its rays so far, how could the rights of the ruled nations, 
and, indeed, of nations in general, be maintained? The greater 
masses of powers thus formed, absorbed the self-activity of the 
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parts of which they were composed ; in the noisy political life 
of the great kingdoms, the free, purely human life, the indi- 
viduality of the smaller nations, as that of single persons, was 
lost. 

In the North the same would also have taken place if the union 
of Calmar had existed longer. When the politic and heroic Mar- 
garet concluded the union of the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
(1397), they were all exhausted by internal and external wars, and 
in sad distraction. The union appeared to promise peace, pros- 
perity, and political power; but these were not its results. The 
nations opposed this union, and obtained, finally, after many 
disasters and bloody changes, the separation which they desired. 
Denmark and Norway — already in earlier times often united — 
became one kingdom, Sweden the other. The house of Olden- 
burg, which ascended the throne with Christian I. (1448), con- 
tinued to rule there, even after the deposition of the tyrant 
Christian II.; Sweden, after a long struggle released itself from 
this odious yoke, and elected, in 1523, a native hero, Gustavus 
Vasa, king. 

Russia languished in deplorable slavery under the Mongols of 
Kaptschak through the greater part of this period. Divided 
internally, harassed by external enemies, especially the Poles, it 
lay, a giant enchained, powerless, and hardly perceptible in 
Europe, till after the middle of the fifteenth century, I wan I. 
Wasiliewitsch rose with rude strength, and, after breaking his 
country's chains, appeared formidable to all neighbours, a great 
conqueror, and the true founder of the Russian empire. 

Poland was far more powerful than Russia, and, indeed, pre- 
dominant in the system of the Eastern kingdoms. The Russians, 
the knights of the Teutonic order in Prussia, the Sword-Brothers 
in Livonia, the Hungarians and Bohemians feared its arms. The 
last named kingdoms were sometimes ruled by Polish princes. 
After the extinction of the dynasty of the Piastes, the Jagellos, 
the grand-dukes of Lithuania, ascended the Polish throne, where- 
by — not without opposition of the nations — the union of the two 
states was effected, which added greatly to the power of Poland. 

Bohemia had a brilliant period of power and prosperity under 
the Luxemburgian kings, who, after the extinction of the house 
of Ottocar, obtained the crown. But the reign of the inactive 
Wenceslaus was already disturbed by intestine commotions, that 
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of his brother, Sigismund, by the horrors of the Hussite war. 
The dissension of the religious parties, and the long contention 
between native and foreiga pretenders to the throne, which was 
cherished by it, afflicted the kingdoms until the close of this 
period. 

Family relations of the royal houses, affinities, hereditary pre- 
tensions brought Hungary, as foreign as the nations were to one 
another, in origin, interests and manners, into multifarious and 
intimate connexion with those Sclavonic kingdoms, Poland and 
Bohemia. Louis M., of the house of Anjou, who had obtained 
the crown of this kingdom by the right of his mother, was chosen 
king of Poland also, in regard to his wife. He reigned fortunately 
and gloriously. His daughters brought the great inheritance to 
foreign families, Poland to the house of Jagello, Hungary to the 
house of Luxemburg. After the extinction of the last, long wars 
— mostly on account of female claims — ensued, which were 
attended with various success. Polish and Bohemian princes 
ruled over Hungary, but it was only under Mathias Corvinus, a 
native prince, that it enjoyed fortune and glory. 

Dalmatia, Croatia, Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, Wallachia and 
Moldavia belonged also for a long time, as vassal-kingdoms, to 
Hungary or Poland, till they were gradually swallowed up by 
the growing power of the Ottomans. This power threatened in 
a wider circle, and indeed shook already with powerful blows, 
also, Poland and Hungary, especially the last, through which it 
might have made a way into the heart of Europe, and even 
over the sea, into the states of Italy. The Ottoman Turks had 
come from Asia Minor, where they had first founded their em- 
pire, over the straits (1358) to invade Europe, and had erected 
over the ruins of the falling Byzantine empire, upon the classical 
soil of Greece and in the countries of the Haemus, their barba- 
rous throne ; whence, after, with the capture of Constantinople 
(1453), the bulwark of Europe had fallen, they poured as an 
impetuous torrent, over many states along the Danube and 
Adriatic sea as far as the gates of Germany, and indeed as far 
as the boundary of Bavaria ; but in Asia the countries as far the 
Euphrates, and finally in Africa, the Sultanate of the Mamelukes, 
the well-defended Egypt fell into their power. Since this time, 
" the southeast of Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa 
mourn, ^nd look up in vain for a redeemer^ who may extermi- 
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nate these arch-desolaters of the world, who are never to be 
converted" (Schtozer). 

In Asia the distraction of the Mongolian states continued. 
China took courage, threw off the odious yoke, under the direc- 
tion of a citizen, who was of humble birth, but who was endowed 
with elevated sentiments, drove the barbarians back into the 
northern steppes, from whence they had proceeded, and reduced 
them to obedience. In Iran and Kaptschak many kingdoms fell 
amidst perpetual bloody confusion, and others arose, hastening 
on to similar dissolution or dismemberment. There is no prin- 
cipal figure, whereupon the eye may rest with attention. One 
appears, however, and with surprising splendor, in Dschagatai, 
where Timurlenk, as governor of the degenerated Khans, estab- 
lished a formidable power, with which he, similar to the terrible 
Gengis, in energy as well as in fortune, laid all the kingdoms of 
Central Asia in ruins, shook the Ottoman power in Asia Minor, 
and built, in India, the magnificent, lasting throne of the Great 
Mogul. In the beginning of the fifteenth century, this " Asiatic 
Alexander," as he is called by many, died; whereupon the 
tumult of the hordes filled anew all the countries from the Kobi 
to the Euphrates ; but the Usbeks, the Turcomans, and finally 
the Persian Sofis, distinguished themselves most by acquiring 
vast dominions. 

CIVIUZATION IN GENERAL. 

Since the close of the Crusades, the empire of European civi- 
lization extends, in rapid advances, more and more among 
nations, and in these nations more classes and individuals parti- 
cipate in its blessings. The measure of this civilization is partly 
determined by physical laws, but »till more and mor^ strikingly 
by commerce wa^di freedom. Civilization flourishes, multiplies and 
extends itself most in those countries that are blessed with the 
greatest freedom and the most extensive commerce. The start 
which the states of Italy had got in this respect already, since 
the preceding period, combined with the favor of nature, secured 
to this beautiful country for some time yet the first rank. They 
were successfully imitated, however, by the Netherlands, and 
the more important cities of Germany. Spain, England, and 
France — with unequal participation of their different provinces — 
made in g^eral satisfactory progress. The Scandinavian nations. 
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although free and powerful, felt the obstructing influence of 
their rough climate; but in the states of the Wends and Sclayi, 
this confirmation of servitude not only prevented the progress of 
better eivilizationy but even produced a retrogression ; and in 
Russia constitution and nature were in alliance for its sup- 
priession. 

And in the countries where the greatest progress was made, 
many remnants erf ancient barbarism still remained* This bar- 
barism had been so deeply rooted, so well defended, so generally 
prevalent, that it was impossible for civihzation to obtain a quick 
and complete victory. The rude spirit of the Middle Ages was 
still discovered multifariously, and sometimes predominantly, in 
manners and customs, inclinations and ideas, mitigated, il is true, 
in its effects, by the modem spirit that began to prevail, but in 
appearance still more confirmed by striking contrast. Thus the 
wild passion for war, the insolent violence of the nobles, beside 
the aspiring efforts of pacific art, the defects of legislation, their 
cruelty, the barbarity of judicial forms, the clouds of superstition, 
beside the awakening free power of intellect, and the light of the 
sciences, utter want of taste, rude pleasure, in conflict with the 
returning sense of the beautiful. Continuing slavery of the 
peasant, in more than one country, beside the prosperous condi- 
tion of the free citizen. Everywhere the brilliancy of light and 
the shadows of clouds appear intermingled and in changing 
succession. 

Whilst civilization ^as thus progressing in Europe, as a much 
promising flot^er of brighter times, Asia sunk back into barba- 
rism, from which it has never since awakened. Already the 
long anarchy of the Caliphate, the rudeness of the Turkish 
usurpers, atid especially the devastations of the Mongols, had 
terminated sadly, at the close of the preceding period, the civili- 
zation which was partly derived from remote times, and partly 
called forth by the Abbassides in Central Asia. Now the terrors 
of this desolation of the worid were renewed under the Tartar 
Timour, and extended over the countries which the sword of 
Gengis-Khan and his successors had spared. The monuments 
of the industry of a thousand years, the nobler creations of 
civilization, were for the most patt destroyed beneath the footsteps 
of these barbarians ; and what escaped them, became in part — 
as in Inner Asia-^the sacrifice of succeeding revolutions in the 
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countries themselves, and in part sunk down — as in Western 
Asia — under the blows of Ottoman ferocity. 

These Ottomans annihilated forever civilization even in the 
countries of the southeast of £urope, the cradle of the ancient 
classical civilization, where the manners, the sciences, the insti- 
tutions of the falling empire had still saved some precious rem- 
nants, although degenerated and profaned by despotism. Double 
ignominy, barbarism, and the dominion of sultans, has lain since 
that time upon this unfortunate country. 

The permanent lot of the same barbarism was also cast upon 
Egypt by the Ottomans, and all northern Africa — it had indeed 
already long since degenerated into the most savage state by an 
unexampled series of disasters — was now forever veiled in the 
clouds of the most disconsolate barbarism. 

CIVIL CONSTITUTION. 

The preceding period has exhibited to us the victory of feudal- 
ism over the allodial system, and, what was the result of this, 
the complete triumph of aristocracy over popular government 
and monarchy. But this feudal aristocracy sapped the founda- 
tion of its power by carrying it too far, and saw the two oppo- 
nents which it had prostrated rise again in union against it. 
Monarchy and Democracy, which thus leagued themselves 
against the common enemy, would have easily gained the victory, 
had their alliance been intimate and true, had their efforts been 
directed by clear perception, had they been consequent and free 
from secondary considerations, and from mutual jealousy. But 
this was not the case, which was an advantage for aristocracy. 

Hence originated a complicated contest, multifariously directed 
by the course of events, as well as by personal talents and pas- 
sions, and on this account extremely changeable ; in which we 
discern indeed, as in every political contest, the two principal 
ideas, liberty and dominion, as the poles of the efforts of the 
opposite sides ; but we see the same ideas according to the point 
of view of the combatants, leading to quite different interme- 
diate ends ; so that the same principle, dominion, makes kings 
strive after the union, and nobles after the dismemberment of 
kingdoms, and so also one and the same idea, that of freedom, 
here urges the commons to rally around the throne, there induces 
the nobles, in insolent combination, to strive after an indepen- 
dence that abolishes the union of the state. 
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Scarcely was the odious intermediate power of the nobility 
destroyed or essentially diminished, when the parts changed. 
Kings and people supposed that they now had less need of 
mutual assistance, and began to look with apprehension and 
distrust upon the rising power of one another. And common 
freedom, as the proud citizens demanded it, was incompatible 
with the aspiring majesty of some thrones. Then the kings 
commenced — several had done so already previously — to restore 
their favor to the nobles, as the enemy of popular power. Thus 
between the throne and the nobles, an alliance — ^not exactly 
sincere, but confirmed by the true interest of the last and the 
apparent of the first — ^was now concluded to keep down the 
commons, and it has— setting aside some solitary exceptions, 
which are founded upon particular relations-— continued to exist 
until the latest times. 

LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 

The dominion of the Roman law was more and more extended. 
It was taught in most of the universities. In Germany the 
friends of the German law lamented that it was superseded by a 
foreign code. This was done principally by Maximilian I., who 
enjoined expressly upon the tribunals of the empire, to take for 
the rule of their decisions — although without prejudice to the 
particular laws of the county — the common laws of the empire, 
under which was understood the Roman, the canon law, and the 
feudal law of Lombardy. A general German law, however, 
continued also to be perceptible, which was discovered by the 
conformity of certain principal traits in all the provincial statutes, 
according to which many ordinances of the Roman law were 
never put in practice. The number of the collections of the 
laws of cities and provinces was increased also. Simplicity, 
which is often carried to rudeness, obscuration of the natural 
sense of man by superstition and prejudice, ofience of humanity 
by cruel barbarity, some well-devised dispositions amo|ig many 
censurable usages, are the characters of these laws in which we 
often meet with ideas received already in earlier times from the 
Roman and canon laws. 

Criminal legislation was in the most deplorable condition. 
Many ordeals, especially the judicial duel, continued still, and true 
it is, their general use was far less worthy of reprobation, than the 
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terrible torture, that now came into vogue. The tribunals estab- 
lished for protecting justice and innocence, became now the dens 
of murderers. Torturing was regarded as the administratioo of 
justice. Punishments also were attended with excess and cruelty. 
The old character of the p^nal laws, composition, was now 
superseded by that of chastisements But there was no just mea- 
sure ; in some countries the prevention/ in others the weight of 
offences was regarded as the correct prinerple of punishment, 
and moral as civil crimes were sutjeeted to the same rigorous 
jurisdiction^ 

But the most formidable of all the tribunals, at the same time 
highly remarkable by its extraordinary nature and constitution^ 
was the secret tribunal. A thick veil lies indeed over the origin, 
the organization and the true vital principle of this horrible tri- 
bunal. But the activity of its numerous members appears from 
the thirteenth century until the confirmation of public peace 
and the regular establishment of imperial tribunals in innumer- 
able examples, at first only in Saxony, but afterwards — espe- 
cially from the fourteenth century onward — in all Germany. 

At the epoch of its most extensive power, this tribunal, it is 
said, possessed about 100,000 members in Germany, a great 
number of whom belonged to the most illustrious families. The 
initiated were bound by terrible oaths to secrecy as well as to 
absolute obedience. Under the veil of night, citations were 
posted up, which even princes obeyed tremblingly, and sentences 
were pronounced, from which there was no appeal or remission. 
He who was proscribed by the secret tribunal, could hardly 
escape by a miracle, the executioners were every where present. 
But the execution took place secretly, without judicial forms — 
consequently it was like assassination and favorable to assassins. 

This court of secret justice, as terrible as it was, may have 
been, as many other abuses in the Middle Ages, a salutary 
remedy against still greater evils. The terrors of the invisiUe 
tribunal sgipplied the weakness of the regular tribunals, and were a 
barrier against brutal passions and criminal violence. But 
more enormous crimes have been perpetrated under the cloak 
of secret proscription, and the power of the concealed league 
might have been easily abused to effect pernicious political revo- 
lutions. The fear of the secret tribunal contributed besides, 
efficaciously to the confirmaticm of public tranquillity, and to the 
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organization of regular tribunalSb The return of public peace, 
and order in the administration of justice^ having rendered secret 
tribunals superfluous, they ceased soon to exist. 

Notwithstanding all the advances of civilization, much barbae 
rism was still left ; and indeed many a law confirmed still more 
its dominion, and the forms like the maxims of tribunals were 
for the most part absurd or cruel. 

It is therefore quite natural to suppose, that little progress 
was made in refinement and improvement of manners. They 
remained even behind the laws. For these may be easily and 
essentially improved by one man^s wisdom> by the zeal of some 
patriots; but manners only by a difficult and slow education. of 
the whole nation. 

To this education, the first and most important step was noMr 
made by the regeneration of liberty. Rising prosperity had 
also given increased powers for more excellent regulations, for 
more refined enjoyments, and from the upward-fiaming light of 
the sciences, from the fine arts, which began to revive, a ray 
of higher civilization, had come into all the relations of social 
life. But this was still little for the mass of the people, little for 
the rabble of all ranks, little for the basis of the manner o^ 
thinking and acting. Barbarism was still predominant^ 

We find many complaints among the writers of this time about 
morlQil corruption and impudent excess. The laws, those which 
oppose it with revolting severity, as well as those that confess 
their impotence against impudent passion by indulgence, prove 
abo the existence of evil. The great and the small, priests and 
laymen, abandoned themselves without shame to a pleasure, 
which, according to the state of civilization of th«t time, fotlnd 
but little obstruction ; not in the pure simplicity of nature, which 
was long since lost, not in servile fear, or ecclesiastical dread, 
since men had begun to reject the bonds of both, not in nobler 
morality, or in the maxims of reason, since their empire had 
scarcely commenced. 

NATIONAL INTERCOURSE AND COMMERCE.— THE HANSE 

Iv the midst of rudeness and distraction, national intercourse 
and commerce, with their basis, agriculture and the other pur- 
suits of civil industry, enjoyed an almost undivided favor and 
active promotion from all ranks and parties. The advantage 
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generally perceived of an activity, that was devoted to enrich- 
ing the nation, and to the elevated enjoyment of life, the natural 
progression of desires and wants once excited, were incompati- 
ble with hostility to commerce ; and only that restriction, which 
exercised an influence upon it mediately from the still remaining 
defects of the general state of society and the sciences, or also 
its occasional conflict with rude private passion, rapacity and 
envy, prevented its prosperity in some particular instances. 

Yet commerce was very efficaciously promoted and elevated 
by many favorable circumstances, constantly increasing, especi- 
ally by many excellent — in part purely commercial, in part 
scientific — inventions. Thus bills of exchange and banks supplied 
advantageously the place of specie, and facilitated payments. 
The culture of silk and sugar in the south of Europe, the pickling 
of herrings in the north, as well as the further extension of the 
cod and whale fisheries, became sources of the most abundant 
intercourse. Finally, the compass — which was indeed already a 
more ancient invention, but came only slowly into greater use — 
and the great voyages of discovery made at the close of this 
period, opened new and immense spheres to the spirit of enter- 
prise. 

The commercial importance of the Italian states was main- 
tained. Venice was distinguished most. Although many of its 
Eastern possessions were lost by the Mongols, and some others 
by the rude military power of the Ottoman Turks, yet its com- 
merce with the East Indies by Egypt was sustained, and by this 
means the most lucrative intercourse with all the Western coun- 
tries. 

The commerce of France was far less important, although 
some southern cities, especially Marseilles and Lyons, became 
opulent by their particular activity. The centre and north of 
France were more subservient to the Belgic and Hanseatic com- 
merce. 

England also rose but slowly to commercial importance. 
Edward III. favored the manufactures of his country by receiv- 
ing many wool -weavers, who immigrated from Flanders, and by 
prohibiting the exportation of wool, and the importation of 
foreign cloths. 

Spain, favored by the fertility of its soil and the industry of 
its Moorish and Jewish inhabitants, possessed considerable com- 
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merce ; Portugal no less. But it was not until the close of the 
period, that the most brilliant prospect was opened for both by 
the most fortunate geographical discoveries. 

The most interesting appearance in the commercial world of 
this period, however, is the Hanse. It is not until this epoch 
that the cities of Germany become predominant in the alliance, 
and that their internal and external relations are more accurately 
determined. The union concluded in the year 1241, between 
Hamburg and Lubec, is not, as was formerly supposed, the 
basis of this great alliance. It originated from several occasional 
conventions made between the northern cities, which were 
gradually extended in object and compass ; they were not, how- 
ever, in the form of express alliances, and some of them were not 
reduced to writing. The oldest written alliance of which we 
have certain knowledge, was made in the year 1364. But 
already far earlier, the Hanse had given brilliant proofs of its 
efficacious action, as well as of its political power. Regular 
battles upon the sea were already gained against Denmark and 
Norway, and the latter had been forced to conclude a treaty 
advantageous to the Hanse (1285). After this success, more 
and more cities joined this league, and more intimately, which, 
however, never arrived to that degree of firmness and political 
unity, which might have secured to it permanent prosperity. 
This league was divided into four great circles, the principal 
places of which were Lubec, Dantzick, Brunswic and Cologne. 
Four great staple cities, London, Brugge (afterwards Antwerp), 
Bergen, and Novogorod (later Narva), served as the principal 
supports of external commerce. The grand master of the Teu- 
tonic order in Prussia, was invested with the dignity of Protector 
of the league. 

The principal object of the commercial activity of the Hanse 
was the monopoly of the intermediate commerce between the 
northeast and west. Permanent factories were, therefore, esta- 
blished in the most important commercial places, towards these 
two points, and constantly maintained by prudence and force, 
the concurrence of all foreign merchants rigorously prevented, 
and even the domestic made subservient to the Hanse. 

The elevation of Burgundy was one of the principal causes of 
the diminution of the Hanseatic power. The subjection of 
Novogorod by the wild Czar Iwan Wasiljewitsch, that of Prussia 
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by the Poles, the perpetual hostility of Denmark, which was 
often humbled, but formidable by the concentration of its forces, 
and, finally, the change of the general course of commerce by 
great voyages of discovery, and greater boldness in navigation, 
completed the impossibility of its restoration. The Hanse sunk 
gradually into insignificance. The time of barbarism and law- 
less confusion, in which only an alliance, like the Hanseatic, 
might have flourished and appeared beneficial, was past. The 
re-establishment of public tranquillity in Germany by the abolition 
of the right of the strongest (1495), marked the arrival qf an 
entirely different time. The Hanses were obliged either to 
accommodate their principles and institutions to the spirit of the 
day, or to fall. The league, therefore, succumbed. Notwith- 
standing all the defects of its organization, and although many 
of its maxims and acts deserve the censure of illiberality, and 
even of injustice, it was a desirable arid efficacious remedy for 
many, for greater and general evils of its time. It did much 
good in the sphere of commerce, civilization, and civil liberty, 
which barbarism would not have permitted to have been done 
otherwise. It is a remarkable monument of the power of intel- 
lectual or moral faculties over physical force ; a glorious monu- 
ment in particular of the energy and character of German 
citizens. 

By the activity of commerce. Wealth, and in consequence of it, 
increasing magnificence and augmented enjoyment of life were 
produced, not only in the cities, where its principal theatres 
were, but its beneficent effects were felt in the smallest citiesy 
and in the cottage of the countryman. The specifications of the 
various articles of commerce, brought from all parts of the 
world, which we find scattered in the chronicles of the time, 
contain the clearest proof of it, and the occasional descriptions 
of public and private festivals, not merely of those of princes or 
nobles, but of common citizen-festivals or popular diversions ; the 
descriptions of clothing, food, and manners, even of the lower 
classes, gives us to perceive in attractive pictures, how at that 
time the public wants did not yet absorb private welfare, how 
as yet the fruits of his toil were left to the citizen, and that they 
were not only acquired, but also enjoyed. 
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WARFARE.— GUNPOWDER. 

Thb antiquated, degenerated feudal service, which was insuffi- 
cient for the new relations, was more and more lost in war, and 
made room for the two other systems, which we saw come into 
use already at the close of the preceding period. 

The first of these was that of the citizen-militia, or the arriere- 
ban, formed after the model of the ancient, which, however, was 
summoned in the countries of kings and princes only extraordi- 
narily, in cases of great danger, and indeed its place was after- 
wards supplied, even in republics and cities, according to the 
wealth, ease, and peaceable inclination of the citizens, by merce- 
nary troops. The arriere-ban attained its full power only in 
Switzerland, and displayed itself so energetically, that the fame 
of its valour filled all Europe. 

From that time the importance of infantry was again perceived. 
Attempts were made to imitate the Swiss* But the proud, 
chivalrous spirit.of feudalism, adhered firmly to the service on 
horseback, the feudal infantry was only the miserable troop that 
attended the baggage. On that account foot-soldiers were 
enlisted, armed, and carefully disciplined ; whereby the second 
system, that of mercenary troops, was extended and consolidated. 

To this the increasing grandeur of the princes, the aspiring 
designs of kings, contributed most. Mercenary troops appeared 
more certain than bands of insolent or indolent vassals. Standing 
troops, or those that made war a trade, the business of life, could 
be more skilful, more fitted for improved warfare, more perse- 
vering than raw soldiers, or men who had been accustomed to 
peace. Troops were therefore enlisted more and more, and 
those warriors who were already disciplined were sought most. 
Enterprising, warlike men took advantage of these relations of 
the time, formed, upon their own account, greater or smaller 
bands, and hired themselves, with their troops, to powers, in war. 
This custom prevailed especially in Italy. Such captains were 
called Condottieri, and several of them played, by valour, for- 
tune, and crimes, highly remarkable — to the countries mostly 
destructive — parts. 

Charles VII. augmented his standing army by the creation of 
companies of ordonnance and Ft^anc Archers. His successors, 
for confirming their power in the interior, and soon for enlarging 
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their kingdom, did the same, and immediately other states were 
obliged to follow their example. 

Already the disastrous consequences of standing armies began 
to be perceptible in encouraging and confirming despotism, and 
in exciting to wars for conquest. It was only the youthful vigour 
of the spirit of popular liberty, which was awakened simulta- 
neously, that checked or compensated for the evil. 

Such was the state of the military system, when, by the inven- 
tion of powder, a general change, not suddenly, but in slow 
transitions, was produced. About the year 1330, Berthold 
Schwarz, a Franciscan monk of Freiburg, in Breisgau, is said to 
have made this important discovery. But the particular cir- 
cumstances of it are the subject of as much dispute as the time 
of the first use of powder in war. 

The consequences of the introduction of gunpowder were 
immense ; but mostly sad. For it has indeed rendered many an 
important service, partly in pacific use, or in overcoming the 
hostile forces of nature, masses of rock, &c., partly also as an 
arm of war, in attack and defence, especially in this respect, 
that it — as dependent in its perfected use upon the progress of 
science — has made small civilized nations superior to the greatest 
hordes of barbarians; that it has secured Europe from the return 
of a Hunic devastation, and rendered it even the arbiter of the 
destinies of the world. Another happy result was, that fire- 
arms, as equally powerful in the hands of the lowest and the 
greatest, contributed not a little to the enfeeblement of that 
tyrannical aristocracy of the chivalrous nobility — insolently 
confiding in its armour and art of fencing — and restored the 
relation of natural equality between man and man. But one 
unhappy effect of powder, which is the execrable mother of a 
thousand other calamities, turns decidedly the balance of our 
judgment. Powder — although favorable to equality in the rela- 
tion of individuals — upon the whole has subverted the liberty of 
nations* Whatever the constitution of a state, whatever the 
relation of the power established by law may be, the power that 
possesses the military force, as this after the invention of powder, 
was strengthened in number and exercise, made formidable by 
munitions of artillery, threatening by fortresses, and became 
even unassailable ; the possessor of the military power has, as 
sucby a decided superiority over the whole nation. The nation 
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Stands defenceless — because the usual arms are of no avail 
against fortresses and artillery— over against the government, 
and has no guaranty of its rights but the mercy of the prince. 
Complete despotism would have inevitably come over Europe by 
gunpowder — consequently it would have been the irreparable 
lot of the whole world — ^had not a disposition of Providence 
overcome the thunder of the cannon's mouth by the press, 
bestowed upon man to proclaim his rights with a thousand 
tongues. 

THE ARTS AND SCIENCES.— PRINTING. 

Fiif ALLY, after a night of nearly a thousand years, we are again 
cheered by the rays of a beautiful aurora, which wonderfully 
prepared during the darkest centuries, rises slowly, and throws 
a glimmer into the benighted world, and at last greets it suddenly 
with a flood of light. 

As the first cause of such a fortunate revolution — in part 
operating immediately, in part restoring the condition — appears 
regenerated liberty, and the return of social order in general. 
The slavery of the West in the middle ages was connected with 
barbarism ; and thfe point now was, almost everywhere, not per- 
haps the preservation of the knowledge already existing, which 
may be possible even in despotic states, but a new creation of 
knowledge, an original excitement of the flame, not merely its 
necessary nourishment, a new principle of life, not only the pre- 
vention of extinction. 

For this it was necessary that a general change of civil and 
political relations, the want of the arts and sciences, as well as their 
importance, should be felt, and that by the elevation of the senti- 
ment of self-worth, by means of the restoration of human rights, 
the nobler power of man should be awakened : it was^ necessary 
that the spirit of war should yield to that of peaceable activity, 
the spirit of insulation to that of multilateral intercourse, rude 
poverty, in line, to opulence, and to the desire for more refined 
enjoyments. 

We have already seen how all these means have been prepared 
since the times of the Crusades. It was not until the field was 
thus prepared, that the sown seed was able to mature to excel- 
lent harvests. But this seed was especially the renewed inter- 
course with teachers of antiquity, the returning acquaintance 
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>vith classical, especially the Hellenic literature, which was oc- 
casioned principally by the calamities of the Byzantine empire. 
When the Turks fell upon the defenceless countries of the Greek 
tongue, bqt especially after the conquest of Constantinople, the 
most excellent of the Grecian scholars, rich in the treasures of 
literature .arvi in gepius, went to Italy> and other western coun- 
tries, and spread there by intercourse and instruction, by com- 
munication and by translating classical writings, in many ways 
taste and science. 

The Latin language and literature were cultivated with equal 
interest, and in some degree already earlier than the Greek, and 
afterwards the two languages rivalled and favored one another 
reciprocally. The knowledge of the excellence of the ancients 
once gained, had produced an ardent desire for all their works. 
Attempts were made to imitate the style of the great classical 
authors, to drink at the copious fountains of their intell^cts, aad 
to rival the soaring flight of their g^xiius. 

But science, although a daughter of the free intellect, and little 
obsequious to the mandate of potentates, prospers more easily by 
their fostering care, and indeed needs it in order that many of its 
branches may flourish. In the iron time, whien the right of the 
strongest prevailed, it was seldom that a potentate rose to the 
esteem of peaceable talent and intellectual power. But now, as 
the noblest expression of a time changed for the better, appeared 
liberal princes, powerful promoters pf science and art, by found- 
ing institutions for instruction, by providing abundant means, 
5^nd by friendly encouragement of genius. 

The house of the Medici acquired the greatest glory by such 
i;neritorious acts. The century in which Cosmo, the founder pf 
their grandeur, the "father of his country," and his excellent, 
grandson, Lorenzo, lived, was called after them. Other Italian 
princes emulated the Medici, and shared their glory. 

The princes who were most distinguished in this respect, put 
of Italy, were Charles V., the Wise, king of France, emperor 
Maximilian, and especially Matthias Corvinus, the Hungarian 
king. 

The most precious monuments of so much zeal are the nuoie- 
rous schools that were founded, enlarged, or improved, especially 
high schools or universities, a considerable number of which 
arpse in the present period, and some of them attained to great 
splendor. 
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The effect of all this would, however, have been only limited 
and transient, at least dependent upon the favor of succeeding 
accidents, and indeed of persons, had not the invention of print- 
ing, in this very period, extended it infinitely, and established it 
forever. This great invention, by which, as Herder says, with 
equal truth and force, the society of all thinking men in all parts 
of the world has become a united and visible Church, was made 
at the most fortunate epoch, when among the European nations, 
the spirit was in the vigour of youth, and was striving joyfully ; 
just when the object was to bring the most precious treasures, 
already acquired, into security, and to lay the foundation for 
further, more decisive progress. 

To the German nation belongs the glory of such a salutary 
invention, which was preceded by two others, that had prepared 
the way for it and secured its success. The invention of linen 
paper, which was gradually substituted with immense advantage 
for the more ancient cotton paper; and that of engraving in 
wood, which we find already at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century. The true inventor of printing is John Guttenberg 
(called also Gansfleisch), of the equestrian family of Sorgenloch 
(born 1397, f 1465), who conceived the first idea of this art, and, 
executed it at Mentz, with the aid of John Faust (since 1450), 
a rich goldsmith of that place, and with the subsequent co-opera- 
tion (since 1453) of Peter Schosffer, of Gernsheim, who completed 
the invention. It arrived only gradually and slowly to perfec- 
tion. But what further events attended the art thus established, 
and how, in the course of the fifteenth century, it was introduced 
into all the countries of Europe, can find here no circumstantial 
representation. 

Among the great events of the world, no one has been more 
important in its consequences, and more beneficial, than the 
invention of printing. By this art, writing with letters, conse- 
quently also language, and, in general, the human intellect were 
first enabled to fulfil completely their destinations; the word 
of one is transmitted to millions, the treasures of the knowledge 
as well as of the feeling of all men and of all times are made the 
common property of our race, a possession that is easily attained 
by every individual ; its immediate effect was to render possible 
the union of nations, and indeed of mankind, into one great family. 
To this art alone we are indebted for the most brilliant progress 
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of science^ as well as for its general diffusion, and, in fine, for the 
guarantee of liberty amidst the most threatening relations. 

Printing advanced, however, at first with difficulty; and 
although the glad knowledge, or at least the presentiment of its 
inestimable worth, soon spread it generally, yet this precious 
gift of the Deity sunk early under the chains of human coercion* 
The censure appeared. Pope Alexander VL, the most detesta- 
ble of tyrants, first established it. Curse to his memory ! — The 
press is to words, what the tongue is to thoughts. Who will 
constrain the tongue to ask permission for the word it shall 
speak, or forbid the soul to generate thoughts ? What should 
be free and sacred, if not the press ? 

Henceforth such a great number of masters, teachers and 
authors arose in the different branches of art and science, that it 
is impossible to mention them in a brief survey. They can be 
enumerated and characterized only in large, universal histories, 
or in particular histories of art and literature. 
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MORE SPECIAL fflSTORY. 

OF THE EMPIRE OP THE GERMANS. 

RUDOLPH OF HABSBURG. 

After the death of Richard of Cornwall, the throne of the 
empire remained vacant for some time, since there were few 
among the great, who desired to have a king, or to be kings 
themselves. The more powerful of the secular princes were 
allured by the prospect of independence. — And who among the 
great could have longed for the imperial crown ? — The races of 
heroes that had possessed that fatal crown had died away, or 
had been destroyed in succession, whilst the houses of the other 
princes rose joyously, and, secured from storms, gained a firm 
foundation. 
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Thus Germany was threatened with the lot of Italy, abolition 
of nationality, separation and dismemberment. Yet the spiritual 
princes and the pope insisted upon the election of an emperor. 
But the election, upon which the princes finally resolved, could 
not fall upon one of the most powerful. Scarcely had he 
accepted it, when the others would have feared him. But it 
was necessary that the prince elected should possess energy, 
command respect, be wise and equal to the storms and confu- 
sions of the time, and that he should be the restorer of order 
and justice. 

The electors discerned, or thought they discerned, these quali- 
ties in Rudolph, count of Habsburg, who was recommended 
especially by the elector of Mentz; and he was elected king 
unanimously (1273). 

The house of Rudolph descended from that Alsacian, Guntram 
the Rich, who, in the times of Otho M. (about 950), lost his 
iGefs, on account of participating in a rebellion, was still rich by 
the possession of hereditary estates in Alsace and Aargau, and 
some fiefs with which, after the fall of Guntram, this house was 
invested by the returning favor of the Burgundian and German 
kings. By the government of a part of Switzerland, by various 
inheritances, especially those that had fallen to Rudolph himself, 
this family had arrived to considerable power and princely 
grandeur. But Rudolph was not elected on account of his 
origin, splendor, or power, only on account of his personal 
energy and virtue. He was elected, as the elector of Cologne 
said, " because he was just and wise, and beloved by God and 
man." 

Rudolph was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, as king of the 
Germans; but he did not receive the Italian and imperial crown. 
He never longed for the country that showed "so many footsteps 
of the going, and so few of the returning." His remoteness 
gave the cities of Italy and the pope an acceptable opportunity 
to enlarge their pretensions, which were injurious to the throne, 
and which weakened the union of the Empire ; and Rudolph 
himself made various cessions to the cities of Lombardy for 
money. But to the pope, in order that he might retain his useful 
friendship, he granted a considerable increase of territory. — 
Rudolph's government, which was energetic only for his native 
country, favored also, in the country of Aries, the enfeeblement 
or oblivion of the ancient rights of the empire. 
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They remained, however, disaffected towards him ; they even 
took up arms, when he wished to limit their pretensions, which 
were injurious to the country. The electors in the vicinity of 
the Rhine had imposed exorbitant tolls upon the navigation of 
that river. On account of justice, and indeed by virtue of an 
express decree of the imperial diet, Albert demanded the aboli- 
tion of these tolls, and immediately he appeared to those elec- 
tors the enemy of the empire. The pope also (Bonifece VIII.), 
who hated the emperor as a friend of Philip the Fair of France, 
declared against him. The pope said, that he should come to 
Rome to vindicate himself for the murder of Aldolphus, other- 
wise he would forfeit the empire. 

All this was fruitless. Albert vnth the aid of his faithiul 
adherents — the cities also were again distinguished for their 
fidelity — subdued the rebels, and gained the freedom of the 
Rhine by force. The pope then retracted his bulls. 

A sad end was allotted to the emperor Albert. He fell by the 
hand of his nephew John of Suabia, called from this deed the 
Parricide, a wild, turbulent youth, who, blinded by passion, saw 
in his uncle a tyrant and unjust guardian. Upon a journey to 
the patrimonial possessions of his house, not far from Baden in 
Aargau, the murder was committed by conspirators (1308), 
which afterwards the successors of Albert revenged on the 
perpetrators by the ban of the empire; but his daughter Agnes, 
widow of the Hungarian king, Andrew III., took a bloody 
vengeance also upon the innocent friends and children of the 
murderers. 

HENRY VII. -.AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 

Rudolph of Habsburg had taught how the elective crown, 
which was little alluring by its own worth, might be used for the 
aggrai;idizement of houses. Thus, after Albert's death, attempts 
were made to gain the vacant throne not only by many princes 
of Germany, but also by the French king, Philip the Fair, in 
favor of his brother Charles of Valois. Pope Clement V. frus- 
trated this design, and excited the spiritual electors to hasten the 
election. They agreed upon the elevation of Henry, count of 
Luxemburg, a brother of Baldwin, the elector of Treves. But 
the electing, especially Peter Aichspalter, elector of Mentz, 
demanded for their votes a high price, the ratification of many 
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udurped rights and privileges, even money and lands, and the 
imperial assistance against private enemies. 

What Henry gave away from his own means and those of the 
empire, for obtaining the crown, was requited— to him at least, 
and his house — ^with usury, by acquiring the crown of Bohemia. 
Henry of Carinthia, who had driven the Austrian house from this 
throne, did not please the Bohemians. They offered, therefore, to 
John, the emperor's son> the younger sister of king Wenceslaus 
for a wife, and the kingdom as a dowry (1309). Immediately 
the emperor dispossessed the Carinthian Henry of the crown, and 
conquered the whole country without difficulty. Thus the house 
of Luxemburg was raised to the throne of Bohemia, which 
rendered it great and powerful in Germany for 130 years. 

Henry, after having rendered to the pope and the Roman 
church the customary oath of fidelity and filial respect, by a 
solemn embassy, and after having received the acknowledgment 
of the pope< — in bombastic expressions, which even betrayed the 
right of appointment — ^he proceeded — the first emperor since sixty 
years — to Italy and to Rome. The relations of this country 
were far more favorable than in the time of the Hohenstaufen. 
The pope, at a distance from Rome, was unable to obstruct the 
progress of the emperor with so much energy and rapidity. 
The Romans themselves longed to return under the milder 
government of the emperor. Many powerful houses were hostile 
to the pope. But the cities, which by their league of liberty, in 
the vigour of youth, had once frustrated the powerful efforts of 
the great Hohenstaufen, had already mostly lost their jewel, and 
the true foundation of their strength, liberty, by negligence. 
For it is more difficult to maintain liberty, than to acquire it. 
It may be gained by a momentary elevation, by the power of 
transient enthusiasm ; but it can be maintained only by constant 
exertion and virtue, harmony, vigilance^ and the hard victory 
over selfishness. When general danger seemed past, the fury of 
particular intelrests and passions was awakened. Many cities, 
rendered proud by their fortune, had subjected to themselves 
other cities and large provinces. The law of power which they 
thus established, was destructive to their own liberty. Intestine 
dissension was still worse. The hereditary hostility of rival 
families or political parties raged in the bosom of most cities. 
The general interest of liberty yielded to the particular of such 
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a party. It was easy for the head of a victorious faction to 
become a general tyrant, and where the terrors of power were 
wanting, the fatal preponderance of wealth, or the early per- 
fected art of intrigue operated. The quarrel of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines still continued ; but the names rather than the objects 
of the parties remained. According to circumstances the 
Ghibellines would be found with the pope, and the Guelphs would 
take the side of the emperor, or those of the same party would 
fall into bloody discord among themselves. It was a time of dis- 
order, crimes, and calamities. The noble Henry wept, when, 
descending the Alps, he surveyed this delightful country, and 
thought of its distraction. 

But this very confusion of relations and interests favored the 
enterprise of the emperor. The conflicting power of the Viconti 
and della Torre having taken the place of the majesty of the 
people, the proud Milan was eager to open its gates to the small 
army of Henry ; deputies came from many other cities to add to 
the splendor of his coronation. Henry then appointed for his 
governors, without distinction, Guelphs and Ghibellines, accord- 
ing to personal merit or circumstances, and appeared to all 
parties a friend and protector. 

But this good disposition did not last long. A tumult arose in 
Milan on account of a small tax imposed for the Roman expedi- 
tion. With difficulty and amidst a thousand dangers Henry 
suppressed the revolt, and hastened to Rome, where still greater 
dangers awaited him. Two parties, at the head of which were 
the Ursini and Colonna, were jfighting for the dominion of the 
city. Robert the Wise, king of Naples, grandson of Charles of 
Anjou, had arrived there with an army for the protection of the 
Ursini and Guelphs. The Colonna, on the contrary, fought for the 
emperor. Henry penetrated, by the force of arms, as far as the 
capitol, and took it by storm ; but he was obliged to leave the 
Vatican and St. Peter's church to his enemies, and to receive 
the imperial coronation from the cardinals deputed for this 
purpose in the Lateran (1312). 

Enfeebled by the discharge of many Grerman and Burgundian 
vassals, Henry returned soon after to Tuscany ; he renewed how- 
ever and confirmed his army by new levies and alliances in 
order to re-establish decisively the majesty of the empire. 
Already the Sicilian king, according to an alliance which he 
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had concluded^ had penetrated into Naples, already John of 
Bohemia was advancing with an auxiliary army, when the 
sudden death of Henry saved Robert and fads friends, the trem* 
Wing Guelphs (1313). 

This unexpected death — on that account attributed to the 
malice of Henry's enemies— established the relations of Italy. 
The Guelphs, and those in general who hated the power of the 
foreigner, celebrated the day of deliverance with loud rejoicing. 
The Ghibellines lamented over their lost ray of hope. From this 
time, with thdexception of some transient influences, the Italian 
history is separated from the German, until towards the close c^ 
the period, when this unfortunate peninsula, unworthy of indepen- 
dence by its discord, becomes again the battle-field of foreigners, 
and not only Germans, but also French, Spaniards, Swiss, and 
others, bring alternately to this country war, to the inhabitants 
ignominy and chains. 

LOUIS VL, THE BAVARIAN.-^RIGIN OF THE HELVETIC CONFEDERATION. 

After the death of Henry, violent party division arose in 
Germany, especially between the houses of Austria and Luxem- 
burg. Upon both sides adherents were procured, forces collected, 
all the arts of negotiation, corruption and intrigue employied, in 
order to gain the votes of the electors. Peter Aichspalter, the 
elector of Mentz, the zealous and well-paid friend of the house of 
Luxemburg, was most distinguished for his activity. In concert 
with Baldwin of Treves, and John of Bohemia, he declared for 
Louis, duke of Bavaria, who was indeed a relative of Frederick 
of Austria, and the friend of his youth, but on account of 
domestic difficulties was already once in arms against fadm. 
After some objections he yielded however to his destiny, or to 
the allurement of ambition, and repaired to Frankfort. Duke 
Frederick had arrived there also with his adherents, and the 
Main separated the armed bands of the two competitors for the 
throne and their friends. Then on the appointed day of election, 
the 19th day of October, in the year 1314, duke Frederick, of 
Austria, was proclaimed emperor by the elector of Cologne, then 
by Rudolph, brother of Louis of Bavaria, the palsgrave on the 
Rhine, also by the duke of Saxe Wittenberg, finally by the 
Carinthian Henry, who usurped the vote of Bohemia ; the day 
after, Louis of Bavaria, was chosen by Mentz, Treves and 
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Brandenburg — although the vote of the last was promised to 
AuBtria-— then by John of Luxemburg, as king of Bohemia, also by 
Saxe Lauenburg, which was set up in opposition to Wittenberg. 
Acclamations of joy resounded from each bank of the river, 
presaging misfortune. In Frankfort, Louis alone was received, 
and elevated upon the high altar of St. Bartholomew's church. 
But both kings were crowned, Frederick at Bonn, by the elector 
of Cologne, Louis at Aix-la-Chapelle, by that of Mentz. 

There was now a seven years' war in Grermany, which was 
more ruinous to the country and nation, than bloody in battles. 
Both kings, afflicted at the calamities of their country, longed 
for a decision. Then Frederick's great army was beaten near 
Muehldorf, on the Inn, by his adversary's less numerous, but 
better commanded army, after a bloody conflict (1322), which 
was long doubtful, and Frederick himself was taken prisoner. 
The whole empire acknowledged Louis now as king. Leopold 
of Austria alone remained in arms ; his brother, king Frederick, 
was confined in Trausnitz, a strong castle of the Upper Palati- 
nate; Henry, the third brother, was also taken prisoner at 
Muehldorf, and carried to Bohemia. 

The Helvetic G)nfederation originated during this war. 

In the centre of the high Alps, where the confines of the 
Grerman and Gallic countries on the side of Italy are, where the 
largest rivers of Europe rise, and where, in inaccessible valleys, 
surrounded by rocks, green pastures border on plains of death- 
there liberty, flying before the potentates of this part of the earth, 
chose for itself a secret asylum. The most important point oi 
Europe, the impregnable fortress of nature, from which, if a ruler 
of Italy, Grermany or France had possessed it, the nations around 
would have been easily terrified and enthralled, the nucleus-mass 
of the Alps was to be firee and independent, and a protecting line 
of separation between the principal nations and great powers of 
Europe. 

From this point of view, the Helvetic confederation appears 
as a protective institution of general liberty; the immediate 
cause, therefore, that gave rise to it-^-^whether the hat and apple, 
or the contested election of the king — is less worthy of remark ; 
and the Helvetic liberty does not appear as a strictly peculiar 
possession of the confederates, nor as the effect of a personal 
merit, but rather as a gift of nature, or a favor of destiny, and as 
the common property of Europe. 
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The Helvetians, who inhabited the greatest part of Switzerland, 
according to its present limits, were included with the Gallic 
nations. In the later migrations of nations, this country received 
the Alemanni from the north, the Burgundians from the west, the 
Langobards — or earlier the Eastgoths — fipom the south, where 
some — as mostly the Italian and Alemannic races — ^fixed their 
boundaries naturally, according to the separation of waters by 
the mountains, others — as the Alemanni and Burgundians — re- 
gulated their limits at pleasure, or according to circumstances. 
The races of all three tongues were indeed united under the 
sceptre of the great Prankish monarchy, and after its dismem- 
berment for the second time, under the sovereignty of the Ger- 
man empire, which extended also over Italy and Burgundy: 
but here more than elsewhere — because favored by the nature 
of the country, which is much divided, and by the diversity of 
races and tongues— entered in the train of the feudal system 
and the club-law, according to the prevailing spirit of the time, 
a confused and minute dismemberment into multiform spiritual 
and secular seignories, city communities, mediate and immediate 
principaUties, &c., and there arose the most various mixture of 
imperial and provincial relations, according to territories, rights, 
pretensions and privileges of communities, families, provinces, 
abbots, bishops, and royal governors* Helvetia was more divided 
and subject to more rulers than any other country of the empire. 
Thus the bishops of Lausanne and Geneva, and Basle, the abbot 
of St. Gall, and several other abbots, then the counts and lords 
of Neuberg, Greyertz, Vatz, Sargan, Toggenburg, Rapperschwyl, 
Baden, Lenzburg, Kyburg, and the counts of Habsburg, the 
most powerful of all, after they had united the inheritance of the 
last with their ancient and large territory, possessed beside and 
among one another much subject or feudal and tributary land ; 
and between their territories the free cities flourished and pros- 
pered, which were for the most part founded or elevated by the 
noble Zahringians. Boroughs and villages enjoyed also the 
imrnediateness of the empire, as especially those in the bosom of 
the mountains, which were called forest-cities, viz: Schweitz, 
Uri and Unterwalden, which rose in quiet concealment to great 
destinations. 

King Albert L, who was eager to acquire territories, according 
to the common narration, after he had urged the forest-cities in 
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vain to come under the sovereignty of Austria, placed over them 
by his imperial authority, tyrannical governors, who rendered 
the Austrian dominion enviable by their oppression. But the 
courageous shepherds regarded liberty as their highest good. 
They swore therefore, according to the generous example of 
Walter Furst of Uri, Werner Stauffachery of Schweitz, and 
Arnold of Melchthal,o( Unterwalden, to maintain it at the price 
of their blood and fortune. The bold self-revenge, which 
William Tell, highly irritated by the governor, Gesler, took 
upon his persecutor, accelerated this act. The castles of the 
governors were taken and destroyed, and to confirm these things, 
a confederation, or rather the renewal of the combination formed 
between the three places in remote times, was solemnly con- 
cluded (1308). By the opportune death of Albert, and the favor 
of Henry YIL, the cause of the confederates gained strength, 
and when, after the election of two kings, Leopold of Austria 
wished to force the inhabitants of Schwyz, who had declared for 
Bavaria, to acknowledge Frederick, he was decisively beaten 
(1315, 8th December) by the valiant countrymen, in the defile near 
Morgarten, who were protected by their mountains; and then 
the victors concluded their alliance forever, which had been at 
first contracted for only ten years. 

But of all this, only the battle of Morgarten is proved. But 
it would be foreign to our object to dispute upon this subject. 
The victory and league of the forest-cities appears no less 
glorious, if it was occasioned by their adherence to the king, 
whom they acknowledged as their legitimate sovereign, than if 
by the revenge of private injuries ; and the history of William 
Tell has more interest, and belongs to the history of the World, 
rather by the efect which its belief produced in the minds of 
thousands, than by the circumstance of its events actually 
happening in 1308, or in some other particular year. 

CONTINUATION OF THE fflSTORY OF LOUIS IV. 

Although he had taken his adversary prisoner, although he 
. was acknowledged by nearly all the princes, Louis did not enjoy 
his empire. The pope was most assidiously incited against him, 
and the French king was invited to take possession of the crown 
of the Germans. When, however, Louis, alarmed at the strength 
of his enemies, rode to Trausnitz to compromise with the 
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prisoner, Frederick renounced the imperial crown for the reco- 
very of his liberty (1325, 6th March). 

But the heart of Leopold remained implacable; the pope 
threatened more than before. And then Frederick returned to 
Louis, because he could not restore peace, in order to be his 
prisoner; but he, moved by such virtue, embraced him as a friend 
and brother, and shared with him the empire. It vras to be 
governed by the two kings in common ; everything was to be 
equal between them, the names of both to stand in their seal- 
rings, the name of friend at the head of each (5th Sept., 1325). 

Thus peace was made with Austria, but discontent among the 
princes, who feared this duumviral dominion, among the electors 
especially, who claimed for themselves the right of disposing of 
tbe throne. This dissatisfaction subsisted, until Frederick, after 
brief enjoyment of his impotent grandeur, died (1330). 

In the meantime, Louis' quarrel with the pope continued. 
Pope John, a Frenchman by birth, a haughty, passionate man, 
and also a dissembler, had declared Louis a usurper at the time 
when he was victorious at Muehldorf ; then he published in the 
cathedral at Avignon, where he had fixed his residence, a moni- 
tory, by which he summoned him to abdicate the crown within 
three months, under the penalty of excommunication. Louis 
having disdained to go to Avignon as a penitent, after some 
delay, was solemnly excommunicated and cursed (1324). 

Then Louis resolved to take vengeance on the arrogant priest ; 
the people and the princes of Germany manifested similar anger. 
The emperor and empire desired a general council to check the 
arrogance of the pope. But the pope was not discouraged. 
Austria adhered to him — from hatred to the Bavarian prince ; — 
France protected him, wishing for the confusion of (Germany ; 
Poland and Russia were excited against the apostate king, and 
even the heathen Letti called to destroy the German churches. 

After his reconciliation with Frederick, Louis prepared in haste 
for the Roman expedition. In the spring of the year 1327, he 
crossed the Rhcetian Alps. Soon he made his brilliant entry into 
Milan, adorned his head with the iron crown of Lombardy, put 
down theGue1phs,and went to Rome (Jan. 1328). 

After he had received the imperial coronation from the hands 
of two bishops, in the church of St. Peter, he presided in a solemn 
assembly convoked for the trial of the " priest of Cahors, who 
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calls himself pope/' and dictated the judgment : the pretended 
pope, as convicted of heresy, and guilty of heinpus crimes, is 
deprived of all .spiritual consecrations and rights, and is to be 
delivered up to the secular arm for punishment. Immediately, 
Peter of Corbiere, a monk of the order of St. Francis, which 
was hostile to pope John XXIL, was pi:oclaimed pope, as Nicholas 
v., and the Christian world was scandalized by many reciprocal 
invectives. 

But the papacy, not as a sacred institution, but as a jewel of 
the nation, or of Rome, was defended by the Italians, and 
Christendom, although it disapproved of the offences of a pope» 
respected no less the dignity of his chair. Thus the thunder- 
bulls which John hurled from Avignon against his enemies, found 
combustible matter prepared, and ^^ an army of crusaders" was 
raised against the emperor. With great difficulty he remained 
in Italy until the second succeeding year, and left then the 
country (1330), which he had entered with vast projects, and 
where treason and hatred had deprived him of every hope. Soon 
after, Nicholas V. was forsaken by all his adherents, and at last 
delivered up to his enemy. 

Before Louis had re-crossed the Alps, he had terminated the 
quarrel with his nephevirs, by an accommodation at Pavia (4 Aug. 
1329). They demanded the Palatinate on the the Rhine, their 
father's inheritance, which Louis had taken from his brother, 
when he adhered to Austria. They obtained it together with 
the Upper-Palatinate, and confirmed the treaty by an oath, 
which established the common possession of the house of Wit- 
telsbach over the particular parts of the inheritance, and its 
inalienableness to strangers. The electoral dignity was to be 
possessed alternately by the Palatine and Bavarian lines ; pals- 
grave Rudolph was to be elector for the first time. 

All this happened during the lifetime of king Frederick. After 
his death— the brave Leopold had died previously — the hostility 
against Austria was renewed. A reconciliation, however, was 
effected ; the prudence of Louis discerned in Habsburg a useful 
counter-balance against the rising power of the Bohemian house. 
For by his enterprising spirit and artfulness, John of Luxemburg 
was the most dangerous of all the princes of the age. He had 
rounded and enlarged his Bohemian kingdom by many particular 
acquisitions ; towards the emperor, who was mostly indebted to 
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his party for the throne, he played rather the protector than the 
vassal. He was able to pass for the soul of great affairs in all 
the courts, more or less attached to the system of the empire ; 
and he had built upon that excellently devised plans of graiuieur 
for himself and his house, the prosecution of which was sure to 
make him sooner or later the enemy of Louis. 

Foreseeing this, Louis sought, by increasing his own power to 
prepare for himself an independent support. He had already 
early invested his son Louis, yet a boy, with the Marches that 
had become vacant by the death of Waldemar of Brandenburg, 
and with the electoral dignity (1328). Lusatia, and the rever- 
sion of Anhalt were likewise given to Louis. By the extinction 
of the house of Lower-Bavaria, the emperor acquired a large 
and beautiful country, which had been separated from Upper- 
Bavaria for seventy years, but formed a part of the whole inher- 
itance of Wittelsbach (1341). A still larger country fell by the 
death of the childless count William of Holland, Zeeland, 
Friesland and Hainault, to Louis' wife Margaret, William's 
sister (1346), and to her children. 

But the acquisition of Tyrol was unjust and scandalous. 
Duke Henry of Carinthia, count of Tyrol, had died in the year 
1335. His daughter, Margaret (called Maultasch), was married 
to the Bohemian king's son, John; but the emperor adjudged 
this important country to the duke of Austria, the nephew of 
the deceased Henry ; this occasioned a war, which was termi- 
nated by a treaty, that gave Carinthia to Austria, and Tyrol to 
Bohemia. After having been married ten years, Margaret fell 
into dissension with her husband ; then the emperor, by a usurped 
authority, broke the tie, which the church had declared indisso- 
luble, and permitted the divorced princess to contract a second 
marriage with his own son, her near relative, the margrave 
Louis of Brandenburg (1342). By this means he brought Tyrol, 
the important country of the Alps, the key of Italy, and the for- 
tress of Austria, to the Bavarian house. 

In the meantime John XXII. had died, in the 90th year of his 
age, unreconciled with the emperor (1334). His successor, 
Benedict XII. was a mild and intelligent man; he loved and 
esteemed the emperor ; but he was forced to be obsequious to 
the French king, whose power ruled the chair at Avignon. Then 
the bad effect of the removal of the pope from Rome was dis- 
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covered. Because the artful Philip of Yalois rejoiced at the 
confusion in the empire of the Germans, because he built the 
plans of his own grandeur upon the ruin of the emperor, no 
reconciliation could be made. Several years passed away in 
fruitless negotiation, until Louis, and with him the princes, formed 
a resolution worthy of themselves and their country. The 
princes and states declared that the emperor had done enough, 
that he was released from excommunication. The electors 
concluded also — ^with the exception of that of Bohemia — in a 
particular assembly at Rense (July 15, 1338), the memorable 
coalition^ afterwards perpetuated, by which "they obligated 
themselves unanimously to maintain, protect and defend the 
empire and their princely honor, in the electiveness of the empire, 
in its rights and their own, with all their authority and power, 
without any exception." And, finally, it was most solemnly 
declared by a general law of the empire, published by a diet at 
Frankfort (8th August, 1338) : " that the imperial dignity and 
power are immediately from God, that whoever is elected king 
or emperor, by all or by the majority of the electors, needs no 
papal sanction, but is king or emperor by virtue of the election, 
that in case of an interregnum the vicarate belongs only to the 
elector of the Palatinate, and that — this was added in another 
diet which assembled in the following year — there is no diffe- 
rence between a Roman king crowned in Germany and a Roman 
emperor crowned in Rome, and that, in case of the refusal of the 
pope, every bishop is authorized to officiate at the coronation." 

New storms, however, gathered over the head of Louis, when 
Benedict XIL died ; and after him Clement VL (1342), a violent 
and bold man, who was at the same time devoted to the enemies 
of the emperor, ascended the throne. He published (on the 
Maundy-Thursday of the year 1346) against the excommu- 
nicated emperor a bull of imprecation more terrible than any 
that had yet come from the holy chair, and summoned the 
princes with menaces to renounce their cursed monarch, and to 
elect another head of the empire. But the elector of Mentz, 
Henry of Birneburg, having refused to convoke the electors ior 
this purpose, the pope deprived him of his archbishopric, and 
appointed in his place count Gerlach of Nassau, who immediately 
assembled the electors (the electors of the Palatii^aite and Bran- 
denburg, as belonging to the emperor's house, were excluded), 
and succeeded in electing margrave Charles of Moravia. 
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But this work of iniquity was frustrated by the manly resolu- 
tion of Louisy and the fidelity of the better citizens. From the 
frontiers of Italy, where the emperor, making preparations f<Nr 
great undertakings, was sojourning, he led his army quickly to 
Frankfort, and dispersed that of his enemies* As a fugitive, the 
anti-king hastened — shunning the vicinity of the cities, which 
were all opposed to him — to France, where his father fought in 
the war of Philip against En^and, but lost his life in the same 
year in the great battle of Cressy. From there, by the way of 
Bonn, where he was crowned by the archbishop of Cologne, 
Charles arrived by long roundabout ways to his paternal kingdom. 

Louis frustrated also the new designs of Charles and his friends 
in a short space of time. In a diet at Spire, he heard the faithful 
acclamations of many princes, and all the cities. The good 
citizens, and all the grandees who remained faithful, fought 
courageously for justice and order against the enemies of their 
country, and humbled, under the banner of Louis, the arrogance 
of the proud conspirators. 

The much-tried emperor did not, however, enjoy long his 
triumph. In the next year he was numbered with the dead, in 
the sixty-third year of his age, and in the thirty-third of his 
active reign (11th Oct., 1347). As Philip the Fair in France, so 
Louis the Bavarian destroyed the power of the pope in Germany. 
But what the former did by insolence and force, the latter, in the 
German spirit, accomplished by dignity and perseverance. The 
fury of priests grudged his corpse repose in its grave. The man 
who thinks as he should think, holds his name in veneration. 

THE HOUSE OF LUXEMBURG. — CHARLES IV. 

Thb friends of Wittelsbach disdained also now king Charles. 
In opposition to him, count Gunther of Schwarzburg, a noble 
and valiant man, was elected emperor. Charles sustained him- 
self against his enemies more by intrigue than by arms, and 
finally induced Gunther to abdicate for the sum of 20,000 marks 
of silver. Gunther died soon after, whereupon Charles, to estab- 
lish his right, was crowned for the second time (1349). 

By this emperor, Germany received one single pfi—the Golden 
Bull. All his other acts, efforts, and regulations, were directed 
to one object ; and this was his personal advantage, or that of 
his house, and by no noeans the welfkre of the empire. 
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To obviate forever the evils which had resulted hitherto froni 
the want of a legal regulation that determined precisely the 
mode and form of the election of a Roman king or emperor, the 
celebrated constitution which bears the name of the <'Gk>lden Bull/' 
from the seal affixed to it, was planned in a diet at Nurend)erg, 
and solemnly published at Metz (1356). In this, exceedingly 
great rights and honours are granted to the seven electors before 
all other princes ; their functions not only as electors, but as the 
first officers of the empire, their family relations, and the succes* 
sion to the secular electorates, determined ; and, in case of an 
interregnum, the vicarate of the empire is adjudged to the Pala* 
tinate and Saxony, according to the {principal districts of the 
Prankish and Saxon laws. It regulates likewise the time and 
the order of election, the form of the oath of the electors, and 
establishes the decisive validity of the majority of the votes* 
Frankfort is designated as the place of election, Aix-la-Chapelle 
as that of coronation, and Nuremburgas that where every new 
emperor must hold his first court. This constitution contains 
also some dispositions — but only a few, and altogether insuf- 
ficient — relative to public tranquillity and the maintenance of 
order in the interior of the empire, but the pope — ^from prudence 
or forbearance — ^is not mentioned at all. 

At the same moment, when the house of Luxemburg was ele- 
vated by the fortunate and cunning Charles, that of Wittelsbach 
destroyed its power by the division of its countries between the 
six sons of the emperor Louis, and between the descendants of 
his brother, the palsgrave Rudolph. This division occasioned 
the loss of these countries, and great misfortunes. 

Such was the case with Tyrol. Margaret Maultasch (maul- 
tasch signifies a person with a large mouth), after the death of 
her second husband, and her only son, Mainhard, appointed 
solemnly, Rudolph, duke of Austria, the eldest son of Albert the 
Wise, her heir, and put him as well as his house in possession of 
all the valleys and mountains, cities, castles and villages of this 
valuable country. It was in vain that duke Stephen made war 
against Austria. The emperor Charles was favorable to Austria, 
and according to the decision of umpires appointed for this pur- 
pose, Tyrol, with the exception of a few fortresses, remained in 
the possession of the fortunate Habsburg (1369). 

About the same time, the house of Bavaria lost the Marches of 
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Brandenburg. With the son of the emperor Louis, Louis the 
Roman, Charles lY., concluded a convention of inheritance in 
favor of his house ; and when Louis died, his brother, the weak 
Otho, was immediately compelled to surrender this large country 
for the sum of 200,000 gold florins (1378). 

The Upper and Lower Lausitz (Lausatia) had also belonged 
to Brandenburg. Charles united this territory — acquired by 
parts — with Bohemia, with which he incorporated Eger, Glatz, 
and the Silesian principalities. By this means, as well as by a 
careful administration in the interior, by the encouragement of 
agriculture, by the establishment of an archbishopric and a uni- 
versity at Prague, and by other beneficent institutions, this 
kingdom, formerly barbarous, arrived to a prosperity which ,it 
had never enjoyed until that time. 

Charles did so much the less for Germany and the empire. 
He remained an idle spectator of the wars of the princes, and 
the abuses of power, which were spreading anew around him^ 
and whilst he enjoyed the ostentation of the imperial majesty, 
and debased the great of the empire to the performance of menial 
offices about his person, he confirmed by concessions and laws 
the independence of the princes, and promoted the dissolution 
of the union of the empire. In Burgundy he caused himself, it 
is true, to be crowned king (1366), but he neglected or lavished 
there what imperial rights were left, and rendered their recovery 
almost impossible, by appointing the dauphin Charles perpetual 
vicar of the empire in Aries. 

He behaved himself still more ingloriously in Italy. He went 
thither (1354), with an army of three hundred men ; received in 
Milan' — by the favor of the Viconti, who used him as a tool of 
their own grandeur — the Lombard, and in Rome the imperial 
crown. But — conformably to a secret treaty with the pope — 
he was not permitted to remain within the walls of this city 
even one night, and the derision of the people followed him to 
the Alps. He sought ill money the compensation for the loss of 
honour, and he sold liberty to cities, power to tyrants, titles and 
honours to every body for ready money. 

During the reign of this emperor, Europe suffered, besides the 
accumulated evils of war and returning barbarism, great cala- 
mities from natural causes. The historians of these unfortunate 
days speak of destructive earthquakes of long continuance, of 
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famine, and especially of a plague, that raged with unexampled 
violence in all this part of the world (1347 and following). Its 
symptoms were terrible. The man died within three days in 
great pain. The rude state of society in those times knew 
nothing of the artificial institutions whereby at the present day 
the progress of the invisible poison is arrested, and the mighty 
destroying angel kept within fixed bounds by cordons and qua- 
rantines. The germ of death transmitted from country to country 
without obstacle, and without precaution, by commerce, was 
multiplied infinitely by the mixture of nations in war and peace ; 
hence the mortality was terrible. Cotemporaries believed that 
one half of the human race died. At the lowest it was supposed 
that one fourth were carried off; and there is extant a document 
according to which 124,434 victims are numbered in the cloisters 
of St. Francis alone. 

A fanatical rage against the Jews — kindled by sacerdotal 
fiends — came now suddenly into desponding souls, because it 
was supposed they had caused the pestilence, by poisoning the 
wells. Then the rabble in most of the German cities, in the 
countries of the Rhine and Danube, and as far as the Baltic Sea, 
attacked these unfortunate people, and, amidst horrible scenes, 
put to death, with torture, many thousand men, women and 
children. Like rabid animals these hell-hounds acknow- 
ledged neither laws nor justice. 

WENCESLAUS.— SIGISMUND. 

Charles IY. was succeeded (1378) by his son Wenceslaus, 
whose election for Roman king was purchased with Italian gold. 
He received also Bohemia and Silejsia. His brother, Sigismund, 
obtained the Marches of Brandenburg, John III. received 
some countries of less importance. A brother of Charles IY. 
possessed still the patrimonial duchy of Luxemburg, and his 
nephew, Jodocus, the margraviate of Moravia. 

King Wenceslaus, not foreseeing what the dignity of the throne 
and the duty of the regent demand, disgraced himself by debau- 
chery and common sensuality; he forgot to govern, since he 
desired only to enjoy, and abandoned liimself, against subjects 
and citizens, to thatcholer which is to be reprobated even against 
servants. 

Whatever laudable undertaking he engaged in, whatever 
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prudent regulation he made, was done in a transient caprice, 
without energy and perseverance. He disdained, or knew not 
how, to gain the love of the people, and did not appreciate the 
proofs of their fidelity. 

Since the careless reign of Charles IV., the club-law, so effec- 
tively suppressed by Rudolph of Habsburg, had risen with new 
power. It was in vain that the princes were invoked for the 
protection of the laws, whose arbitrary power was the principal 
source of the evil, or the king, who was rioting in indolent 
repose. The only possible aid was self-assistance. Therefore, 
as formerly, during the great interregnum (1247), the Rhenish 
cities made an alliance among themselves for self-defence, and 
the maintenance of peace ; and as, about the same time, the still 
more powerful Hanse was formed, so now the great Suabi^n 
and the Rhenish league of cities was founded for the same pur- 
pose (1376 and 1381). The soul of these coalitions, their only 
animating spirit, was peace and justice. They made war only 
for self-defence against the tyranny of the princes and the arro- 
gance of the nobles. Hence these conspired against the cities, 
and many princes, bishops, prelates, and lords, formed a great 
alliance against the cities, which they called the league of the 
Lion. Those of St. (Jeorge, St. William, and the Old Love, were 
similar alliances. That which was designed to obviate the evil, 
made it worse. The wars of the leagues were more devastating 
than those of individuals. The empire was threatened with 
desolation. A wise king would have adhered firmly to the 
cities. But Wenceslaus, although he was sometimes inclined to 
the cities — perhaps from resentment towards the insolent 
princes-— did not declare for them with sufficient decision or 
perseverance. Indeed he finally permitted himself to be com** 
pletely biased by the nobles against the power of the citizens, 
which wounded the pride of birth, and abolished (1389) the 
leagues altogether. Anarchy and numberless disorders were the 
consequences of it ; Wenceslaus forfeited also the adherence of 
his hereditary subjects by extortion and arbitrary severity. 
Three times he was put into close confinement by the Bohemian 
states — ^under the direction of Sigismund, his brother, and 
Jodocus, his nephew — three times he escaped from prison, and 
did not amend. Soon discontent became general also in Ger- 
many; and after preparation for several years, four electors 
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declared that Wenceslaus had forfeited the crown, and elected 
one of their number king, Robert the Palatine (1400). 

And now the cities exhibited again their love of justice. They 
did not desert Wenceslaus as little beneficial as he had been to 
them» as much as they might hope or fear from the anti-king. 
Aix-la-Chapelle sustained a siege of five years. Nuremburg and 
others desired, before they acknowledged the Palatine, to be 
released from their obligation by Wenceslaus himself. He, as 
we read, taxed their fidelity, and stipulated for the release some 
tuns of wine. 

Robert went to Italy, where Wenceslaus had never gone; 
but this was his misfortue. For the Ghibellines, the Viconti at 
their head, armed against the king, who had been elected under 
the auspices of the pope, and defeated him decisively on the 
Lago di Garda (1401). By this means his power was destroyed 
also in Germany, and he possessed rather the title alone than the 
authority of a king until his death (1410). 

Jodocus of Moravia, whom some electors had chosen for his 
successor, died soon (1411), whereupon Sigismund obtained the 
crown unanimously — even with the consent of Wenceslaus. 
This prince had already obtained in 1383 the crown of Hungary, 
as son-in-law of Louis M,; but the many calamities, which the 
Turks brought upon this kingdom, rendered it unfortunate and 
powerless. 

The principal business of Sigismund's reign, and for which he 
sacrificed repose and power, money and countries, was the ter- 
mination of the great schism, which had troubled and scandalized 
Christendom for many years (since 1378). The emperor, as 
protector of the church and the secular head of the West, 
seemed especially called to remedy this evil. With great toil, 
perseverance and zeal, by negotiations, travels, and by neglect- 
ing all other relations and cares, Sigismund succeeded finally 
in assembling a Council at Constance, and accomplished in that 
the principal work. But John Huss was burnt by this very 
council, and this made the king unfortunate his lifetime. 

To understand these things, it is necessary to take a view of 
the Church history during this period. 
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CHURCH fflSTORY.-COUNClLS OF CONSTANCE AND BASLE. 

In the bosom of the Christian church, which remains hence- 
forth predominant in the theatre of events of the world, the 
traces of the returning purer doctrine are observable, especially 
in the present period, as well as the enfeeblement of the Merar- 
chy, of the papal power in particular, which was for the most 
part the result of that. 

That purification of faith, however, did not prpceed from the 
majority of the doctors of the church, from the hierarchical dig- 
nitaries no more than from the multitude of common ecclesiastics. 
On the contrary both classes opposed the luminously progressing 
spirit of the time in part with open hostility, in part they checked 
its odious advancement by iniquitous intrigues, in part they fled, 
amazed at the unusual light, back into still thicker darkness. 
Thus the mass of superstitious statutes and religious abuses, 
already existing, was augmented by new ones, partly by the 
actual command of the hierarchs to announce them publicly, 
partly by their secret favor, or by tacit approbation of the false 
doctrines of particular zealots, and the follies of a superstitious 
or fanatical populace. 

But the power of the priesthood was enfeebled by this very 
excess. The scholastic nonsense which prevailed in the theo- 
logical schools, the continued accumulation of unmeaning reli- 
gious ceremonies, and in general the veiling of the essence of the 
doctrine by contemptible out- work, the purely divine by frivolous 
human things, then the increasing, at least more manifest immo- 
rality of the high and low clergy, as well as their arrogation and 
avidity which were continually extending, their perpetual 
oppressions especially, which — joined to many a scandal — went 
from Avignon and Rome over countries : all this was discerned 
by the intelligent, and lamented by the good, and gave rise to 
the desire, which at first was expressed in gentle tones and only 
in a limited circle of friends, then among numerous sects and 
parties, finally almost generally among better people, and indeed 
to the demand for a reformation of the Church in head and 
members. 

Some steps were taken for this amendment, and preparations 
made for far greater in the present period. What was the 
operating power? — Of the potentates of the earth, there was not 
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one, who fought earnestly for the reform — ^with the exception of 
personal defence against spiritual tyranny, and some exertions 
against particular evils, especially against the great schism : — it 
vr^sscienee, still* armless science, that effected such an astonishing 
revolution. Feeble private men, in their solitary studies or 
modest auditories, kindled the light, the rays of vi^hich penetrated 
the darkness victoriously, in defiance of the opposition of the two 
powers, in defiance of the terrors of the inquisition, as well as of 
the secular tribunal. The nobler and better — whether high or 
low — as naturally the friends of light, assembled immediately 
around it, and cherished it as their most precious charge. If 
here or there it was stifled by force, it flamed up again a hundred 
times as much, from scattered sparks, and was quickly strength- 
ened by setting the combustible matter, which was everywhere 
prepared, on fire. Even many of the evil-disposed, and many 
despots, without foreseeing its ulterior consequences or general 
effects were pleased with its beautiful rays, and indeed they 
sometimes made use of its immediate or partial illumination for 
their own objects; and before they saw distinctly the danger 
that threatened them, before they had formed a regular plan, and 
concluded a general alUance for extinguishing all light, its dura- 
tion had been secured by the invention of printing. 

It was science, therefore, and public opinion, which proceeds 
from it and which is directed by it, that undermined the colossus 
of the hierarchy, and sowed the seed for everything good in the 
empire of the Church, no less than in that of civil society. 

Seventy years the papal chair remained in Avignon. Great 
diminution of the pope's authority in his immediate territory, by 
the desire of liberty which animated the Romans, who were left 
to themselves, as well as in Christendom in general by the con- 
tinued action of the relations, which we have just mentioned, 
was the consequence. This space of time embraces the long and 
scandalous strife, prejudicial to the pope in various respects, 
against the emperor, Louis the Bavarian, and the no less injuri- 
ous strife, connected with it, against the Franciscan monks. 

Not long afterwards, John Widdiffe (born at Wicklifle, 1324), 
secular priest and professor of theology in the university of 
Oxford, propounded doctrines, which are little different in their 
essence from those of the succeeding great reformers. He con- 
demned the multiplication of ceremonies in divine worship, the 
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transubstantiation, the opulence of the clergy, the sovereignty 
of the Romish church, monachism, and especially the mendicant 
orders. ^ He maintained that the Holy Writ is the sole rule of 
faith, that divine grace— in this assenting to the severe doctrine 
of St. Augustin — ^is the only hope of salvation. 

These doctrines found extensive approbation, but excited the 
hatred of the clergy. Pope Gregory XL ordered the heretic- 
process against Wickliffe, who, however, escaped the attack by 
the powerful protection of the duke of Lancaster and other 
lords. He died as parson in Lutterworth (1385), and the curses 
of damnation resounded only over his grave. 

His disciples (they were called like other heretics Lollards 
and Beghards) spread the doctrines of the reformation, either 
secretly or publicly, with more or less fidelity, in England itself 
and in other countries : no where with so much success as in 
Bohemia. 

It was in this country, that in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, the great revolution was commenced by John Huss 
(professor, then rector of the university of Prague, born 1373), 
and by his friend, Jerome of Prc^ue. 

Without important deviation from the dogmas of the Church, 
Huss preached and wrote for the most part only against the 
corruption of the clergy, whose reform he desired firom the civil 
power, especially by the confiscation of their large possessions. 

He had the courage to make a bold resistance, in his writings 
and discourses, against pope John XXUL, who cited him before 
his tribunal (1411). But before the council at Gbnstance, which 
had been assembled at that time to put an end to the great 
schism, and to produce a reform, long since desired, Huss 
appeared, relying on the safe conduct which he had received 
firom the emperor Sigismund, and found himself terribly deceived. 
For — ** because no safe conduct can operate to the disadvantage 
of the Catholic faith, or stop the course of spiritual jurisdiction, 
because, moreover, an obstinate opposer of the orthodox faith 
has forfeited all privileges, therefore safe conduct also, and to 
keep one's word with such an one, to the detriment of the 
Catholic faith, is commanded neither by natural, nor divine, 
nor human law," — Huss was seized, tried, condemned as a 
heretic, and delivered up to the secular arm; whereupon, in 
conformity to the existing laws, his execution ensued by fire 
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(July 6, 1415). Jerome of Prague, the noble friend of the 
martyr, suffered in the following year the same death (May 
30, 1416). 

The principal cause of the convocation of the council of Con- 
stance had been the great division of the Church, which was a 
consequence of the return of the pope to Rome. John XXIL, 
and Clement YL, the bitter enemies of king Louis IV., the Bava- 
rian, vexed, still more than their predecessors, by extortions of 
every kind, the Christian nations. The property of private 
persons was brought into the coSera of the pope by the augment- 
ation of the taxes of the Romish chancery, and by the multi- 
plication of indulgences, but particularly by extensive traffic in 
absolution ; whilst the possessions of the Qiurch in particular, 
or their usufructuaries, were subjected to a taxation, often 
repeated, under the name of Annates, Spolia, Reservations, Pro- 
visions, Expectatives, &c., and indeed prebends and benefices 
were at length formally sold. After some other popes, Gregory 
XI. (1370) ascended the papal chair — ^a pious, and, as it appears, 
a simple man, who granted to the entreaties of two visionary 
women, what reasons of greater importance long since demanded 
in vain — return to Rome. 

After his death, the cardinals^ mostly Frenchmen, assembled 
in conclave, were forced by a popular tumult to choose an Italian 
for his successor, in order that the papal residence might not be 
again transferred to Avignon. The cardinals, terrified, com- 
plied with the wish of the people, and elected (9 th April, 1378) 
fiartholomew of Prignano, archbishop of Ban, pope, under the 
name of Urban YI. He offended the queen of Naples, Jane I. 
(of the French house of Anjou), by hostile insolence. Then many 
cardinals left Rome, assembled at Fondi, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and chose one of their number, Robert, count of Geneva, 
bishop of Cambray, for pope (20th Sept., 1378), annulling the 
forced election of Urban IV. The new pope styled himself 
Clement YIL, and went to Avignon. Anathemas resounded 
from both sides; Christendom was now divided for thirty-nine 
years. 

For the schism did not terminate even with the death of the 
two popes (Urban VI. tl389, Clement YIL tl394). The pre- 
tensions of the deceased were advanced by their respective 
successors. 
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In the meantime, nations were afflicted more and more by 
the continuation of the schism, and more sensibly oppressed, 
because the double papal court, or each one in a less extensive 
territory, in order to maintain the ancient splendor, required a 
double taxation. 

Hence the good united early in the wish, and in active exer- 
tions to remedy so great an evil. A general council — such was 
the call of a thousand voices-rshould give the Church a legitimate 
head. 

Such a council assembled therefore at Pisa (1409), pronounced 
the deposition of Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII., the two anti- 
popes at that time, and chose in their: place Alexander Y. (June 
26). But the deposed maintained their dignity, and there were 
now three popes. Alexander, who died the following year, had 
for his successor John XXIII. 

The want of personal dignity made the difficult situation of the 
new pope worse. He gave the anti-popes an acceptable arm, 
and strengthened the courage of secular enemies. John XXIII., 
in such great affliction, was prevailed upon by the emperor 
Sigismund to convoke a general assembly of the Church at Con- 
stance (1413). The first of November in the following year 
(1414) was appointed for its conmiencement. 

The eyes of all Christendom were directed with anxious 
expectation to Constance. The long discussion of the great 
quarrel had enlightened public opinion and fixed its will. <' Re- 
form of the Church in head and members" these significant 
words had become the watch-word of all the good, the spirit of 
the time demanded a comjdete remedy. 

The council commenced. John XXIII. appeared himself at 
Constance (28 Oct. 1414). When he discerned the unfavorable 
disposition of the council towards his person, he regretted the 
step he had taken, and prepared himself to take it back or to 
make it as little injurious as possible. The council having 
refused to sanction the decrees of Pisa, and decided that the 
votes in the council should not be counted singly, but by nations, 
and at the same time having declared openly, that in the first 
place, the deposition of all three popes would be salutary for the 
re-establishment of the peace of the Church, and for effecting a 
thorough reform, the pope resolved upon flight, and effected it 
with the aid of duke Frederick of Austria (20 March, 1415). 
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But the council, encouraged especially by the emperor Sigb- 
mund, pursued steadfastly its object : it excommunicated duke 
Frederick (who was proscribed also by the emperor), and 
deposed pope John on account of his many sins and crimes. 
The latter had been brought in the meantime, as a prisoner to 
Radolfszell. The council committed him to the custody of the 
elector of the Palatinate, from which he escaped in 1418, and 
was appointed cardinal bishop of Frascati, by Martin V., in 
which quality he soon after dicKd. 

Of the two other popes, Gregory XII. abdicated voluntarily ; 
but Benedict persisted in his resistance, and was deposed by the 
decree of the council (26 July, 1417). 

The schism being thus terminated, there seemed now to be no 
obstacle to the desired reformation of the Church in head and 
members. The Church itself, in the persons of its assembled 
representatives, was able to make the law of reform, without the 
remonstrance of a perhaps evil-minded, or at least interested 
head. But the Italian nation demanded before all things the 
election of a new pope. Accordingly, measures were taken 
immediately for an election, and cardinal Otho of Colonna, as 
Martin V,, was elevated to the papal dignity (Nov. 11, 1417 ). 
This pope, after some very unsatisfactory concessions and par- 
ticular concordats, dissolved the assembly of the Church (April 
22, 1418), after its forty-fifth session. 

Thus were the hopes of the good frustrated. With the excep- 
tion of the principles previously published, that a general coun- 
cil is superior to the pope, and hence that he is subjected to their 
decisions^ and the ordinance made at the close of the council, 
that after five years, then after seven, then every ten years, 
general councils should be again holden, nothing of importance 
was done for the reformation. But these promises bore no 
important fruits. We shall be permitted, preceding the chro- 
nological order, to mention here these further ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

The last prospect was opened to the well-thinking by the 
council convoked at Basle, in virtue of the ordinance of Con- 
stance, which assembled under more favorable auspices (1431). 
The desire for a reformation of the church in head and mem- 
bers was so loudly and so generally expressed, that even the 
papal legate, cardinal Julian Csesarini, acknowledged the neces- 
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sity of it. Hence, when pope Eugene IV., the successor of 
Martin V. (20 Feb. fl^^)' wished to dissdve the council when 
it had hardly assembled, promising that another should be held 
instead of it at Bologna, the council resolved unanimously, to 
remain asseinbled, and to continue its work. Supported upon 
the ordinances published at Constance, which declared the 
authority of councils superior to that of the popes, the fathers 
of the church assembled at Basle, asserted emphatically and 
boldly their independent right, and that no one had authority to 
dissolve, transfer or suspend their assembly, without their own 
consent ; they even summoned the pope to appear in person, and 
when he persisted in his refusal to appear, declared him a 
** headstrong'' man, and threatened him with suspension, and * 
indeed with deposition. 

After long negotiations, and after the resources of Italian arti- 
fice were exhaused, the pope acknowledged the legitimacy of the 
ecclesiastical assembly according to its prescibed formula (1434) ; 
whereupon his legates took without opposition the presidency in 
the assembly. 

But the concord between the council and the pope was of 
short duration. The fathers of the assembly of Basle, pursu- 
ing with perseverance their great object, the reform of the Church 
in head and members, entered the list anew against Eugene 
by abolishing the Annates, Pall-monies and Reservations, and 
soon the rupture was so decided, that the pope convoked another 
council at Ferrara, but that at Basle suspended the pope in its 
28th session (1 Oct. 1437.) 

The continuation of this great quarrel was long and change- 
ful. The pope was aided by the arts of a crafty policy, 
the dazzling splendor of the triple crown, and in addition to 
all this, by a particular favor of circumstances, especially by the 
excellent pretext, which the offer of re-union made at that time 
by the Greeks afforded for transferring the council to an Italian 
city, and then by the glory which he obtained by the apparent 
reconciliation eflected at Ferrjara and Florence (1438, 1439). 

Thus it happened that, after several nations, particularly the 
German, had solemnly adopted at the conventions of Frankfort 
and Mentz (1439), the Basle decrees, in as much as they found 
it for their interests, and after the members of the council of 
Basle had finally formally deposed the pope for his obstinate 
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resistance, and elected in his place Amadseus, formerly duke of 
Savoy, under the name of Felix V. (1439, Nov. 5th), althou^ 
most of the powers continued to acknowledge Eugene, at least 
declared themselves neutral between him and the council, the 
pope sought his welfare in particular negotiations with separate 
nations, and brought especially the German nation to submissive 
subjection, by the dishonest artifices of iEneas Sylvius, and by 
the interested favor of the emperor Frederick III. Eugene him- 
self, however, was obliged to sign the Concordats (called the 
Romish) planned in the diet of electors at Frankfort. But 
Nicholas V., his successor, succeeded, by the instrumentality of 
the same JSneas Sylvius, in invalidating those (unsatisfactory 
and ambiguous, it is true, but yet supportable) Romish Concor- 
dats or the Concordats of the princes, by means of the Concordats 
of Aschaffenburg or Vienna, which the emperor Frederick con- 
cluded by his own authority. Instead of a moderate provision, 
which had been stipulated in the former, the papal chair obtained 
now the complete restitution of the rights lost by the Basle 
decrees, partly according to ancient exercise, partly in equi- 
valents, or with unessential alteration, so that everywhere, in- 
stead of the abolition of the old burdens, only some alleviation 
was obtained. 

In this state of things, and since now the emperor Frederick 
withdrew his protection and safe conduct from the Basle council, 
it had no longer any hope of triumph. It removed to Lausanne, 
and dissolved soon after. There was now no prospect of a 
peaceable, legal reform. The spirit of the time was decidedly 
defied* But it was revenged later. 

From the council of Basle to the reformation of Luther, the 
papal power remained in the main undisturbed. The Oppression 
of the national churches, the multinominal impositions upon 
nations continued, and were increased. At the same time the 
secular dominion of the pope was extended by fortunate enter- 
prises. But most of the popes degraded themselves by nepotism, 
and indeed some of them by crimes. 

By such conduct, especially, pope Alexander VI. is notorious ; 
the " Nero of the popes," as he is appropriately called, and the 
scandal of the Christian world. His second successor, the war- 
like and politic Julius II., was the -last general shqpherd of the 
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western ChriBtians ; for under Leo X. (IdlS), his successor, the 
flock was separated by the Reformation. 
We will return to the emperor Sigismund. 

CONTINUATION OF THE EMI^ROR SIGISMUND'S HISTORY. 

It was principally for defraying the great expenses occasioned 
by the preparations for the council, and by its session, that 
Sigismund sold for 400,000 gold florins, to Frederick YL, bur- 
grave of Nuremburg, of the house of Zollern, the Marches of 
Brandenburg, belonging to his house, with the electoral dignity, 
and the office of arch-chamberlain ; whereby the first foundation 
was laid to the power of this heroic house, and to the origin of a 
new state, highly important in the history of the World. 

Duke Frederick of Austria* (surnamed " with the empty 
pockeV) was implicated to his great misfortune in the quarrel 
of the council with pope John XXIII. He was the friend of the 
pope, had given him a safe conduct to Constance, and thought it 
his duty, when the council declared against him, to place him 
out of danger by assisting him in his flight. Frederick was, for 
this reason, excommunicated and put under the ban of the 
empire, and all his neighbours were invited to take away his 
countries. The Suabian princes and states, all enemies of 
Austria, and especially the confederates of Switzerland, fell upon 
the duke, who was entirely forsaken, and deprived him of his 
inheritance. He recovered, however, the greatest part, when he 
had reconciled himself with the emperor by his great humiliation. 
The Swiss alone retained their unjust conquest. 

The sad consequences of the outrage which the fathers at 
Constance committed upon humanity by the burnuig of John 
Huss (July 6, 1415), were felt for neariy one generation. When 
the Bohemians heard of the terrible death of their beloved 
reformer, and his noble friend, Jerome of Prague, they fell into 
great commotion. Nicholas of Hussincez, the lord of the natal 
place of Huss, and John of Trocznow, surnamed Ziska, put 

'*' According to the custom then existing in the houses of princes, of dividing 
countries, the house of Austria was separated into several reigning line& 
From the two sons of Albert L, the two principal lines were called the 
Albertine, in Austria properly so called, and the Leopoldine, in the otiier 
countries. Of the second there was a subordinate branch, the Tyrolian, 
which possessed, also, patrimonial estates in Switzerland, and to which 
Frederick belonged. 
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themselves at their head, and encamped with a strong army 
upon a mountain in the circle of Bechin. The Taborites — a 
naihe given to the troops of this camp called Tabor, which was 
afterwards converted into a city — spread soon the horrors of 
civil war over the whole country. In Prague itself the town- 
house was taken by assault, a part of the magistrates thrown 
from the windows upon the pikes of those who stood below, and 
many other atrocities comniitted (July 30, 1419). King Wen- 
ceslaus, whose indolent negligence had encouraged the rebels, 
died immediately after from anger and terror. 

His successor, by hereditary right, was the emperor Sigismund, 
who received his coronation in Prague, but was too weak to 
sustain himself against the irritated people. The band of his 
satellites was dispersed by the masses of people fighting for their 
rights and for their faith, and all the troops that the zeal of the 
Catholics, the aid of the German and Hungarian states, the bulls 
of the pope for a Crusade, as well as the edicts of the empire, 
were able to procure for him, could not stand the blows, and, 
indeed, hardly the sight of the enthusiastic enemy. From 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, whence Sigismund retreated, trem- 
bling, the Hussites now poured out for a fearful retaliation over 
the whole German country. Their course was marked by ashes 
and heaps of the dead. The terrors of God preceded Ziska. 
When he was blind he defeated his enemies, and when dead 
(1424), they still trembled at the sound of his skin, which was 
drawn over a drum. 

After him, the two Procopiuses were celebrated by victory, 
and formidable by cruelty. One was the head of the Taborites 
(the name of one of the parties into which the Hussites were 
divided). A new attack of a large German army was repulsed; 
then Saxony, Franconia, and Bavaria, were visited with the 
sword of vengeance. Berlin, Magdeburg, and Ratisbon, saw 
the banners of the invincible; Procopius, the destroyer of a 
hundred cities, and fourteen hundred villages, returned to Bohe- 
mia with 3000 carriages loaded with booty. 

The princes of the empire, assembled at the diet of Nurem- 
burg (1413), resolved upon another general expedition. About 
a hundred thousand soldiers assembled under the command of 
Frederick of Bradenburg. They advanced as far as Tauss, in 
the circle of Pillnitz. Then was the news spread of the approach 
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Df the bulk oi the Husrite army. Immediately, seized with 
panical fright, the battalions separated. The Hussites fell upon 
the fugitives with the shout of victory, and massacred 11,000 
of them. 

In the meantime, as we related above, a new council had 
assembled at Basle. The fathers showed themselves disposed to 
a reconciliation. The Hussites also were weary of war. Nego- 
tiations were then commenced. The division of the Hussites 
among themselves favored the work of peace. The moderate 
Hussites, demanding mostly only the use of the sacramental cup, 
and some less important points, were admitted by the Compact- 
ates of Prague (30th Nov., 1433) into the communion of the 
orthodox ; the Taborites, on the contrary — as the more fanatical 
party was called — ^were rejected. Now the Calixtins themselves 
took up arms against their unfortunate brethren, and Procopius 
was defeated and killed (1434), in a desperate battle, by Mainhard 
of Neuhaus, the head of the Calixtins. After this, all opposition 
ceased. Bohemia, conquered only by Bohemians themselves, 
sunk exhausted at the feet of Sigismund, and submitted to him 
a« king (1436). 

He died in the following year (9th Dec, 1437). More ambi- 
tious for glory than qualified for its acquisition, but active, inde- 
fatigable, pohtic, experienced, even not without erudition; he 
was wanting, however, in fortune, or rather in that higher moral 
power which captivates fortune or makes it unnecessary. 

During the Hussite war, the line of Saxe-Wittenburg, the 
electoral branch of the house of Ascania, became extinct. Sigis- 
muqd conferred the electorate of Saxony upon the margrave 
Frederick the Warlike, of Misnia, landgrave of Thuringia (1423), 
from whom is descended the royal house that flourishes at the 
present day. 

About the same time the house of Bavaria lost the large and 
fertile provinces of Holland, Zeeland, Friesland, and Hainault, 
which had fallen to it by the marriage of Louis IV. with the 
inheritress of those countries* His great-grand daughter, 
Jacobea, lost all her territory by the usurpation of Philip, the 
powerful duke of Burgundy, who was descended through his 
mother from the same house. 

At the death of Sigismund the imperial house of Luxemburg 
became extinct. After him commences the uninterrupted series 

Vol, II.— 2 y 25 
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of Austrian emperora, and with it a new period of the GermaB 
history. 

AUOTRIAN EMPERORS.— ALBERT n^FREDERICK lU. 

The emperor Sigismund, by giving in marriage Elizabeth, his 
only daughter, to Albert V., had transmitted to him the hereditary 
right to the two crowns of Hungary and Bohemia, and the 
highest claim to the third, that of the empire. Already the 
internal relations of Germany, and the rights of the states were 
so firmly established, that a powerful emperor appeared no longer 
dangerous. Thus Albert, the head of the house of Austria, who 
as German king is called the Second, was elected for Sigismund's 
successor, without any opposition (18th March, 1438). Hungary 
had acknowledged him as king already, and Bohemia was forced 
to do so, after a feeble resistance on the part of the Utraquists 
(or Calixtins). 

But the empire possessed this excellent prince only a short 
time. He was excellent, according to the judgment of all cotem- 
poraries, and according to the respect with which he inspired 
even enemies. His inherited kingdoms discerned in him a good 
and just prince, the intrepid protector of external security, as 
well as internal tranquillity. He designed also to give Germany 
the blessings of peace and civil order. Kaspar Schlik, his wise 
chancellor, presented to the diet of Nuremburg a well pondered 
plan for the restoration of public tranquillity in the empire, 
which was more infested by the fury of private wars, than all 
other countries of Europe. The division of the empire into six 
circles, each under a governor, was to secure the maintenance 
of the laws and order, the authority of the imperial cities was to 
lend a n\ore efficacious power to the voice of peace. But this 
excellent plan was not carried into effect. The princes hesitated 
to adopt it, and no resolution was yet taken upon it, when 
Albert upon an expedition against the Turks, became suddenly 
sick, and died (Oct. 27th, 1439). The ecclesiastical relations of 
Germany, which Albert by wisely adopting the Basle decrees, 
advantageous to Germany, had brought near to a fovorable deci- 
sion, were also left as before, and exposed anew to the intrigues 
of the Romish court. 

The hereditary countries of Albert felt his loss still more 
severely. He left his wife enciente ; but against the son of 
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misfortune, the posthumous Ladislaus, enemies and robbers arose 
upon all sides. Great commotions in Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Austria, were the consequence. 

Upon the throne of the Germans, Albert had, by the unani- 
mous choice of the electors, his relative, duke Frederick of 
Styria, son of duke Ernest the Iron, for his successor (1440). 
Besides his paternal inheritance, this prince, aged twenty-four 
years, governed Tyrol as guardian of the young Sigismund, his 
cousin. He had now to devote the same attention to the 
posthumous Ladislaus and his vast countries, amidst the 
dangers of a stormy time, and the endless dif&cuhies of relations, 
miserably regulated. And finally, the heavy burden of the 
empire was rolled upon his shoulders. A great intellect alone 
would have been able to meet such demands. Frederick, how- 
ever, possessed more of good will than of energy ; and fortune, 
always more propitious to those who find their delight in action, 
than to the lovers of ease, was sparing of her smiles to him. 
The history of his re^n of fifty-three years in Germany, has a 
character of insignificancy, even of pitifulness, which forms a 
deplorable contrast with the cotemporaneous history of most of 
the other states of Europe, so abundant in great exploits and 
revolutions. 

Frederick was crowned three times; in Aix-la-Chapelle (1442), 
as Roman king, but in Rome, where he celebrated at the same 
time his marriage with Elenora of Portugal (1452), as king of 
Italy and as emperor. Milan, where the Italian coronation 
formerly took place, obeyed, at that time, the hostile power of 
Francis Sforza, and Frederick was not tempted to assert the 
right of the empire against such a warlike adversary. 

The events in Germany, during Frederick's reign, are, for the 
most part, interesting only for the histories of its particular pro- 
vinces, not for general history. The weakness of the emperor 
encouraged the disturbers of tranquillity, and left justice without 
support. Private wars re-commenced with new fury, not only 
between diflferent princes, but they broke out even between 
corporations and associations of common domestics, among 
themselves, as well as against cities and princes. Frederick 
himself was at war with almost all his neighbours, and gained 
nothing anywhere. His own brother, Albert, in Upper Austria — 
called the Prodigal, on account of his liberality-^a fiery» ener- 
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getic, intelligent prince, could not agree with the sleepy 
Frederick. He made war against him repeatedly, and forced 
him to resign the country of Lower Austria, which he ruled, 
however, only one year (f 1465). 

Frederick was at the same time engaged in a difficult war 
against Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, the successor of 
that Ladislaus, about whose person and country the emperor 
bad already had much trouble in the beginning of his reign. 
For not only the Bohemians and Hungarians, but even the 
Austrians refused to acknowledge the tutelary power of Fred- 
erick ; the Hungarians gave their crown to the Pole Yladislaw, 
after whose death John Hunnyades Corvinus, waywode of 
Transylvania, became governor of the kingdom. The young 
LadiRlaus, whom his mother had caused to be crowned soon 
after his birth, wait acknowledged as king. But the Hungarians, 
Bohemians and Austrians now wrested the prince from the 
custody of Frederick by the force of arms. The ambitious 
count Ulric of Cilley became governor in Austria. Cilley was 
inimical to John Hunnyades, the hero of his nation and the 
terror of the Turka; the heart of Ladislaus was filled with 
suspicion against the governor. After he was killed in his glorious 
conflict with the Turks, Cilley continued his crafty plans against 
the sons of the hero. But Ladislaus Hunnyades with his friends 
killed him. The jroung king caused the two sons of John to be 
seized; the eldest, Ladislaus, to die by the hand of the executioner, 
the youngest, Matthias, to be cast into prison. One year after the 
king died suddenly, at the age of eighteen (1457); whereupon the 
Hungarians took Matthias from prison, and placed him upon their 
throne,' but the Bohemians gave their crown to Podiebrad, and 
Austria, as a hereditary country, fell to the emperor Frederick, 
and his brother Albert. The noble Podiebrad kept peace with 
the emperor, and rendered him even assistance against Albert. 
But Matthias Corvinus, called by the Catholics into Bohemia, 
wished to take the crown from his father-in-law, Podiebrad. 
The last died during the war (1471), whereupon the Bohemians 
' chose the Polish prince, Vladislaw H., king, to whom Frederick 
gave also the investiture of the kingdom. Matthias now made 
ao iiruption into Austria^ took it fnom the weak Frederick, and 
kept it until his death (14d0). The many difBculties of the 
enperoTy hift> vain effiwls to prevail upon the states to make 
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the smallest contributions, the incessant diets, which were occu- 
pied in haggling about some thousand florins and a handful of 
soldiers, and even the failure to fulfil engagements, exhibit to us 
the German empire as a caricature of impotence or contemptible 
selfishness. 

After Matthias' death, however, the emperor's son reconquered 
Austria, and indeed he compelled the Hungarians to acknowledge 
the hereditary right of Austria to their crown, in case of the 
extinction of the house of Yladislaw, the newly elected king. 

As unfortunate and severely afflicted as he was in his own 
country, as powerless as he was in the German empire, as insig- 
nificant as he was in the world by personal action, Frederick III. 
saw the commencement of the grandeur of his house. The 
foundation of its future greatness was laid by the marriage of 
Maximilian, his son, with Mary, the inheritress of Burgundy. 

BURGUNDY. , 

The house of Burgundy was a branch of the French house of 
kings, founded by John the Good. Burgundy having fallen to 
this prince, upon the extinction of the older ducal house, as* the 
heir of his mother, he gave it to his youngest son, Philip the 
Bold (1363), whose descendants were for the most part enemies 
of the royal line. The same Philip acquired the ^ce-coun^ry, or 
High-Burgundy (Franche-Comt^), as well as Flanders, Artois, 
Malines and Antwerp. The quarrels with the royal houlse com- 
menced already under his reign, when, upon the derangement 
of Charles YL, Orleans and Burgundy claimed the regency. 

Philip's son> John the Intrepid (1404), who, when he was yet 
prince, had fought heroically, although unfortunately, against 
the Turks, caused duke Louis of Orleans, the brother of Charles 
VI., to be assassinated, and was himself killed by the servants 
of the dauphin (1419), whereupon Philip the Good, his son, con* 
tracted an alliance with England, and effected the acknowledg- 
ment of Henry Y. as heir of the French throne, to the exclusion 
of the dauphin. Some difficulty with the regent of England 
disposed him finally to reconciliation with the French house. 
He concluded peace with the king (1435) for the cession of 
several cities^ and the dispensation of feudal obligations for his 
person. 

The brilliant power of Burgundy rose under him by numerous 
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acquisitions. He purchased the county of Namur from its 
childless possessor, John III. ; Luxemburg was ceded to him by 
Elizabeth, the niece of the emperor Wenceslaus. Brabant and 
Limburg, upon the extinction of their house of princes, fell to 
him as collateral heir. Holland and Friesland, Zeeland and 
Hainault were taken by him from the unfortunate Jacobea, great- 
grand-daughter of that Margaret, who, by marriage with the 
emperor Louis the Bavarian, had brought these fine countries to 
the Bavarian house. The mother of duke Philip of Burgundy 
was a princess of this house. Hence his claims to the inheritance 
of Jacobea. 

No king of Europe possessed, at that time, a finer and more 
flourishing country than Philip. A long time already, the cities 
and provinces of the Netherlands had been blessed with liberty, 
and a well-conducted commerce. A dense population, an active^ 
joyous life, wealth, and magnificence, proclaimed this. Some 
particular cities, and indeed particular guilds, were powerful 
enough to make war against princes and kings, and the opulence 
of citizens seemed enviable to kings ; their pride, their spirit of 
liberty, which was often carried to licentiousness, was the arro- 
gance of fortune. Under the Burgundian dominion a better 
order of things, and an increase of combined power, compen* 
sated in general, for what liberty lost in particular. The dukes 
perceived also that their own splendor depended upon public 
prosperity ; they respected ancient privileges, and promoted the 
welfare of the people. 

The successor of Philip the Good (1467), was his son Charles 
of Charolois, surnamed the Bold. He continued the hereditary 
hatred against the French house of kings. Louis XL requited 
him with equal hatred. In the meantime, Charles increased his 
'power by the conquest of Liege, which Louis had excited against 
him, by the acquisition of Gelders, which Arnold of Egmond 
gave him as his liberator from the hands of his rebellious son, 
by Alsace, engaged to him by Austria, and finally by Lorraine, 
which was so excellently situated ; he possessed the last, how- 
ever, only a short time, being on the eve of his ruin. 

Charles estimated the worth of the countries, which fortune 
had given him, only as a means for acquiring still greater power. 
Equal to the first kings of this part of the world in wealth 
and dominion, he could demand also, without arrogance, their 
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deeoration and name. But not merely king — he wished to be 
Roman king. In the first place he designed, that at least the 
▼icarate of the empire over the countries to the west of the 
Rhine — perhaps also over the countries of the Alps as far as 
Milan — should be added to his power. He intended that the 
emperor Frederick should invest him with both. 

He commenced negotiations with him. Mary, his only daugh- 
ter, with her hand the prospect of the most splendid inheritancci 
both offered to the young Maximilian, the emperor's son, was 
designed to serve as an allurement. A personal meeting at 
Treves was agreed upon. But there, difficulty was occasioned 
between them. The emperor left the duke without bidding 
adieu, before the afiair was settled. Then he marched hostilely 
into the territory of the empire, to introduce his protdg^ Robert, 
into the archbishopric of Cologne, against the emperor's friend, 
Herrman. The disturbance about these things was interrupted 
by the Swiss war. 

The arrogant pretensions of Hagenbach, the Burgundian gov- 
ernor in Alsace, who encroached upon the rights of the Swiss no 
less than upon the rights of those under his government, and the 
just apprehension which the young duke of Lorraine, Renatus 
IL, felt on account of the rising power of Charles, occasioned 
an intimate alliance of the confederates with France and Lor- ^ 
raine, and kindled a highly important war. Austria, desirous of 
disengaging its provinces and the alliance of which was valuable 
to the Swiss against the common enemy, was reconciled with 
them by the eternal accommodation, and brought also the cities 
from Basle as far as Strasburg (called the cities of the lower 
union) into the same coalition. 

Immediately the tumult of arms resounded on all the bounda- 
ries; the Burgundian army, formidable by its superiority in 
numbers, marched quickly into Lorraine, was victorious, and 
got possession of all its fortresses, and the capital, Nancy. Then 
the forces of Lorraine were summoned into the war against 
Switzerland. 

in the month of January, 1476, Charles the Bold, marched at 
the head of a strong army, excellently equipped, and dreaming 
of victory, to take vengeance upon Switzerland. The Swiss, on 
the other hand, were eager for war in the high feeling of their 
power and liberty, formidable by the natural superiority of na- 
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tional warriors over mercenary soldiers or vassals* This supe- 
riority was shown in the most decisive manner, first at Granson 
(March 3, 1476), where a panic fright dispersed the army of 
Charles, which left an immense booty to the victors, then at 
Murten (22 June), where the flower of the Burgundian army felU 
finally at Nancy (5th or 6th January, 1477), where the duke 
himself, after a most desperate resistance, succumbed to his 
destiny under the blows of infuriate enemies ; the Burgundian 
dominion vanished. 

Mary, the heiress of Charles, whose hand was sought princi- 
pally by the dauphin and the emperor's son, Maximilian, gave it 
to the prince of Austria. But Louis XL took possession of the 
dutchy of Burgundy, and the free county, Picardy, Boulogne, 
and Artois, as escheated French fiefs, and desired to obtain the 
rest of the country. After many negotiations and military ex* 
ploits, he was compelled to resign the Franch^-Comt^, but he 
remained in possession of the cities on the Somme. Mary having 
died after being married three years (1480), and Maximilian 
governing the agitated country with doubtful authority, as guar- 
dian of his son Philip, Louis took up arms £^ain, and obtained 
in the treaty of Arras (1482), the provinces of Artois and 
Franch6-Compt^, as the dowry of the young Margaret, Maximi* 
^ lian's daughter, destined for the dauphin. The states, contrary 
to the wish of the regent, had concluded this peace. Maximilian 
had only the name of dominion. It was not until the year 1489» 
after a serious war, that Maximilian was acknowledged guardian 
and regent. 

Soon after the conclusion of peace Maximilian was provoked 
to renew the war by two grievous offences. He had chosen for 
his second consort Anne, hereditary princess of Bretagne. Then 
Charles YIII. deprived Maximilian of his intended consort (1491). 
The l^rge, fertile Bretagne, so advantageously situated for 
France, was the reward of this outrage. The second outrage, a 
consequence of the first, was the sending back of Margaret, the 
bride destined for Charles, to her father. In the war which the 
latter waged on this account, he regained at least the countries 
given as the dowry of Margaret (1493)* 
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MAXIMILIAN I. 

The emperor Frederick IIL died in the same year. Maximi- 
lian, who was elected Roman king already in I486, entered now 
upon his independent administration. Austria is indebted to 
him for the confirmation of its grandeur, and Crermany owes to 
him the blessing of internal peace and the security of justice. 

The splendor of Austria was again increased by a fortunate 
marriage. Maximilian obtained for his son, Philip the Fair, the 
hand of the infanta Jane (1496), the younger daughter of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic and Isabella, but upon whom, by the death of 
her brother, then of her elder sister, Isabella, married to the 
Portuguese prince, and by that of her sou, the hereditary right 
of the vast Spanbh countries devolved.— A new cause for the 
jealousy of France. But Austris^ had fallen out with France 
previously, on account of the relations of Italy. The marriage 
of Maximilian with Blanche Mary Sforza, daughter of the opu- 
lent duke of Milan, produced a nearer interest in the events of 
Italy. The attempts of Charles YIII. and Louis XII. upon this 
country, required preparations for defence. From this resulted 
a series of complicated, changeful wars, the survey of which 
fdlows later. 

In all his undertakings, even in those in Germany, Maximilian 
was shackled by the penuriousness and want of patriotism of the 
German states, even when the general interest of the empire was 
concerned. Maximilian supplied much, however, by his personal 
energy^ by penetration, courage, and activity. 

In his first diet at Worms (1495), he succeeded in establishing 
the Imperial Chamber, proposed long since, uiider Frederick III., 
and in abolishing the right of defiance. A public state of justice, 
the want of which had been severely felt for many centuries, 
wad thus established in Germany. To sustain this beneficent 
reform, other highly important regulations and institutions were 
afterwards made; he instituted especially an imperial govern- 
ment, and a division (1500 and 1512) of the empire was made 
into six, afterwards — ^when the Austrian, Bui^ndian, and Elec- 
toral countries were also added to it — into ten circles ; an Aulic 
Council was instituted (1501), which exercised concurrent juris- 
diction with the Imperial Chamber — ^under the reserve however 
of reasonable opposition of the members of the empire ; — a com* 
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men tax was imposed upon the subjects of the empire for the 
public wants ; — yet with great restriction — many laws of common 
utility relative to public order were made (especially 1496 and 
1497), and the power of the land-peace was confirmed also by 
spiritual sanction, excommunication and interdict, but the sen- 
tences of the Imperial Chamber by severe executive measures. 

Such exercise of power was desired especially by the great 
Suabian league. This had been concluded already in 1488, at 
Esslingen, by the members of the older league of St. George, 
which was joined by many imperial cities. Its object was to 
maintain public tranquillity. Maximilian now caused it to be 
solemnly renewed (1496) at Esslingen, building great hopes upon 
this patriotic union for peace and justice. 

These civil plans, however, were much disturbed by the illibe- 
rality, passion and selfishness of some of the states, and also by 
adverse incidents. The excesses of a badly organized league of 
the peasants (Bundschuh, 1502) against the oppression of the 
lords, afibrded the last an acceptable opportunity to increase 
their power. 

A great commotion was occasioned by the contention about 
the inheritance of George the Rich, of the Bavarian Landshut 
(1503). Her tender father had designed it for his daughter 
Elizabeth, married to the palsgrave Robert, but Albert, of the 
Munich line, claimed it by his agnatic right, and by treaties of 
inheritance. Maximilian took the part of Albert, and was victo- 
rious. The right of the Bavarian line was sanctioned in a diet 
at Cologne (1505); the Upper Palatinate fell to Robert's children, 
in virtue of a treaty of accommodation. Maximilian gained for 
himself Kufstein, with other possessions. 

Maximilian had been less fortunate in a Swiss war, which he 
had undertaken from motives of pure patriotism (1499). He 
wished that the Helvetic confederates should unite with the 
Suabian league. He demanded also that the Swiss, as they 
desired always to be members of the empire, should submit like- 
wise to the imperial chamber. Both seemed dangerous to the 
confederates. They despised the Suabian league, because in 
that, princes and lords had the sway; they would have been glad 
to have had the name and the advantages of members of the 
German empire, without fulfiling their obligations. The result 
of this was a war (1498), in which the Swiss, united with the 
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Grisons, obtained a decisive victory. They gained six battles in 
one year» and thus rejected the double demand. 
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Wb have already mentioned the origin of the Helvetic con- 
federation at the commencement of the fourteenth century* 
Limited to the indigent pastoral life of the forest cities, it was, 
notwithstanding the triumph at Morgarten, little observed, untiU 
by the gradual accession of larger places, the league was con- 
firmed, and its political life developed more and more by inde- 
pendent efforts. 

In 1332, Lucerne joined the league — ^by its situation at the 
outlet of the lake of the- forest cities, highly important to the 
three places for the interests of war and commerce — ^but subject 
to the sovereignty of Austria. ^ To remove the appearance of 
injustice, the rights of Austria were reserved with words : but 
the act was hostile, because the right of the sovereign was 
incompatible with its participation in the free confederation. 
Zurich, on the contrary, which enjoyed the immediateness of the 
empire, was able, without violating such rights, to associate 
itself with the confederates. This city obtained the first rank in 
the confederation (1351). Alarmed at the progress of these 
things, as they threatened much danger to the sovereignty of the 
Habsburgs, by awakening ideas of independence among a people 
acquired by right of inheritance or subjected to service, duke 
Albert II., the Wise, sought by negotiation and arms, to preserve 
the possession of his house. But the desire for freedom had 
already inflamed the minds of the inhabitants in the provinces 
around ; the flourishing aspect of the free places made the unfree 
long for the same fortune ; to stand by the last, appeared to those 
equally noble and useful. The league progressed unchecked 
over subject as over free countries. Thus Glarus and Zug 
(1352), both Austrian places, were forced to accede to the 
league — at least, apparently, in order to avoid the censure of 
voluntary defection: — and soon after (1353), the powerful free 
city of Berne concluded a perpetual alliance with the other con* 
federates. 
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Since its foundation by Berthold V. dukeof Zaefaringen(1191) 
this celebrated city had constantly increased in internal pros- 
perity and .external power. Many lords of the region adorned 
the citizen list of Berne with their names, and confirmed the com- 
monwealth by their possessions as well as by their personal power. 
Then the powerful counts and barons of Uechtland, Aargau, 
and Little Burgundy, and also the city of Freiburg, formed a 
league against Berne, which in this danger called upon the con- 
federates for assistance. With their efficacious aid, a brilliant 
victory was gained at Laupen (1339), the celebration of which 
was accompanied with a sworn alliance ; but it was not con- 
cluded forever until 1353. 

The confederation numbered now eight places; they are called 
the ancient, because the others did not accede until much later. 

But in this interval, the power of the particular cantons, and 
that of the whole confederation increased, by many a conquest, 
by afK>rding protection, and also by purchase, surety, and many 
other modes of acquisition. In the unequal struggle of the right 
of dominion, which was becoming old, against the youthful 
courage of liberty, the latter only could succeed. As circum- 
stances required, as more or less favor spoke for the recently 
acquired country, as democracy or aristocracy, the feeling of 
justice or selfishness, prevailed more or less in the canton or its 
principal place; so the territories gained, participated in the 
community of civil or cantonal rights, or were reduced to a 
relation of dependence in opposition to the principles of liberty, 
upon which the confederation was based, and without consolation 
for those who, instead of the ancient despotism of lords, now felt 
not unfrequently the equally oppressive dominion of a commu- 
nity or its governors. 

After the death of Albert II. (1358), there was peace for sovab 
time. But soon after, the old hostility returned, and the principal 
contest commenced. Albert's youngest son, Leopold III., who, 
on account of his chivalrous virtue, was called the Bravfe, was 
led by destiny into this contest, the issue of which, although 
glorious for the heroism of the victors, and decisive for the 
triumph of liberty, agitates and disposes the unbiased soul to 
grief. For justice is a still higher good than liberty, without 
which liberty itself has no foundation ; and the beauty of victory 
is always dependent upon the goodness of the cause for which it 
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has been gained. Under the reign of Wenceslaus, when the 
ancient mutual hatred of the citizens and lords was cherished 
and increased by great leagues of the cities and the nobles, the 
hostile disposition of the two parties displayed itself also in 
Switzerland. Proud of their previous fortune, and animated 
with the feeling of their power, the confederates rose, not only 
against particular of^essors, but generally against the domina- 
tion of lords in Helvetia. Without regard to customary or 
written right, to laws or treaties, they wished to make their 
right, that is to say, liberation from the power of lords, general, 
and extinguish everywhere what they called slavery. The lords 
were enraged at the increasing arrogance of the peasants, and 
at the progressive defection of their subje^cts, who were encour- 
aged by the certain protection of the Swiss. Austria especially 
aocased the confederates justly of repeated ruptures of peace. 
When there was no end to this, duke Leopold, by the persuasion 
of his nobility, resolved upon the war of vengeance. With him 
one hundred and sixty seven secular and spiritual lords declared 
war against the Swiss (1386), and a powerful army, excellently 
equipped, but full of blind passion, despising the rustic enemy, 
and ignorant of this war, advanced from Baden towards Sem- 
pach, a small Austrian city, which had recently formed an alli- 
ance with Lucerne. 

In the vicinity of this place the immortal battle was fought 
(July 9), which, after being some time doubtful, was brilliantly 
decided by the hax>ic devotedness of Arnold of Winkelried. In 
the most critical moment he sprung upon the compact enemy, 
the flower of the knights, which here fought on foot, grasped 
some of their lances, pressed them into his breast, and fell to 
the earth ; whereupon his companions in arms penetrated over 
him into the Austrian ranks, and amidst this confusion, defeat, 
and, indeed, when the servants who held the horses fled, complete 
destruction commenced. 

This exploit of Winkelried is justly highly commended ; and 
the battle of Sempach numbered among the most glorious 
proofs of the power of the enthusiasm of liberty; finally, the good 
rejoice justly at the triumph of the confederation. But the 
destruction of so many faithful bands of citizens in Leopold's 
army is lamentable, the. "judgment of God over the arrogance of 
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the lords of the nobility"* terrible, and the murder of the noble 
duke is afilicting to the heart ; who, as he lay helpless upon the 
ground, was killed — contrary to the usage of war and the dictates 
of humanity, by a Swiss-^but with difficulty, since his armour 
resisted the dagger of the murderer. 

A battle was fought, three years later, in the same spirit at 
NsBfels (April 9, 1889). The Austrian knights and mercenaries 
succumbed to the power of high enthusiasm, and to the nature 
of the country, which was hostile to them. £yen fate fought 
against the lords.. The bridge near Wesen broke under the feet 
of the flying army, and the flower of the chivalry, with many 
common soldiers, perished in the waves of the lake. 

Austria, humbled by such great reverses, concluded peace 
with the Swiss for seven years. All the provinces, castles and 
cities that had joined the confederates, all, which before or 
during the war, had been conquered, were to be left to the 
Swiss. Austria lost thus many beautiful possessions in all 
parts of the country. 

Some time after, the peace was prolonged (1394) to twenty 
years, and before the expiration of this term, it was solemnly 
renewed for fifty years (1412). But the oath of peace set no 
limit to hostility and the desire of conquest. During the first 
prolongation, nearly all the cantons had enlarged their power in 
various ways. Berne had extended its dominion over the high 
mountainous country, and the Waldstsedte (forest cities) over 
the northern valleys of the Alps. The spirit of liberty pro- 
gressed besides powerfully of itself, without the aid of the 
cantons. Never instructed by experience, as if hardened in 
their tyrannical pride, spiritual and secular lords continued to 
abuse their power. In Wallis, in High-RhsBtia, in AppenzeU, 
the chains of the oppressed were broken, associations in favor 
of liberty formed, those of ancient times renewed. The con- 
federates were glad to grant the lovers of liberty, if not cantonal 
rights, at least protection and alliance. 

Three years after the renewal of the peace for fifty years, 
Frederick, duke of Austria (surnamed "with the empty pocket"), 
as we saw above, was excommunicated by the council of Con- 
stance, and proscribed by the emperor Sigismund, on account of 

* Among the different accounts of the battle, Joh. von Mueller gives that 
the {reference, according to which 656 counts, lords and knights, were slain. 
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his friendship for pope John XXIIl. Immediately, the Swiss, 
at the instigation of the emperor — ^glad to belong to the empire 
against Austria — ^fell upon the possessions of the house of 
Habsburg, and upon all that the duke still possessed between 
the Alps and the Rhine. They conquered almost all these terri- 
tories in a short time. Thus they made themselves masters of 
the large and fertile Aargau with its bailiwicks, cities and 
castles ; the ancient and venerable castle, which gave its name 
to the illustrious race, and Lenzburg, the principal fortress 
of the country, the Stein of Baden. The castles were destroyed, 
and the country-^whilst all other enemies, after the emperor 
was reconciled with Frederick, gave back their plunder — obsti- 
nately maintained by the right of war. Particular cantons 
received a part of it exclusively for themselves, a larger portion 
was possessed in common. Uri alone — an elevating example — 
preferred honour to gain, and disdained any particular, any 
common part of the possessions unjustly acquired.* 

These recitals are very afflicting, because injustice operates 
far more deplorably in commonwealths, and proves far more 
general corruption than in monarchies, where the evil, of which 
the people are innocent, proceeds most frequently only from the 
one man who rules. This corruption is manifested soon after in 
the internal dissensions of the confederates. Sordid interest 
destroyed the spirit of harmony. 

Hence, a long war arose about the territory of Toggenburg, 
which had become vacant by the extinction of the male line of 
its lords, and the first canton (Vorort) of the confederation, the 
noble Zurich was so severely pressed by its opponents, that it 
sought friendship with Austria, and put itself under the protec- 
tion of the emperor, Frederick IIL, upon terms that appeared 
dangerous to the confederates (1443). From this resulted a 
bloody, changeful war, in which a French army, called the 
Armagnacs, — seeking employ after the conclusion of the £ng- 
lish war — marched under the dauphin Louis, for the cause of 
Zurich against the confederates, and brought great misfortune 
into the Swiss and German countries. A band of Swiss, 1500 
strong, engaged the Armagnacs near St. James, on the Birs, in 
a conflict, which has been compared even by the histcMians of 

* Vide the comprehensive relation of the generosity of the inhahitants of 
Uri in the history of Joh. von Mueller. 
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the enemy to the great exploit of ThermopylsB (6 Aug., 1444). 
Full of admiration of such heroism, the dauphin desired to fight 
no longer against the Swiss, and concluded peace with them 
(28 Oct.) at finsisheim, without stipulating any advantage for 
himself. But the internal war of Switzerland was prolonged 
until the sixth year, when it was finally terminated by the arbi- 
trament of Berne (1450), 

Then their old efforts to extend their dominion either by war 
or by treaties, were renewed, in general with much success. 
The increasing power of the confederates, as well as the fame 
of their valour gave them a political importance in distant states. 
Their friendship was sought by powerful princes and kings. 

Before the ftfty years' peace with Austria had expired, the 
rest of its possesions in Switzerland were taken away ; some, 
as Kapperschwyl, p^fidiously in peace, others, as the beau- 
tiful Thurgau, in unjust war. Improvidence and negligence 
of the possessor, the archduke Sigismund, encouraged them to 
the attack. The same Sigismund engaged later Alsace and 
Sundgau to the duke of Burgundy. The consequences of this, 
particularly the Burgundian war, are related above. 

After the death of Charles the Bold, all parties had recourse to 
the Swiss, the sword or word of whom, as victors, appeared of 
decisive power. They preferred for this time pecuniary advan- 
tages to the acquisition of territory, sold to Louis XI. their 
claims and their further assistance, whilst they, at the same 
time — not unpaid — became reconciled with Burgundy, and con- 
cluded a treaty of inheritance with Austria. 

About the same time the Helvetic league received an important 
confirmation by the admission of Freiburg in Uechtland in vir- 
tue of the treaty of Stanz, concluded by the persuasion of the 
popular saint, Nicholas of Flite. This city formerly ceded by 
Austria to the duke of Savoy, was declared free by the last 
(1481). Solothurn obtained at the same time cantonal rights; 
Basle and Schaffhausen were received into the confederation in 
1501, finally Appenzell in 1513. Thus the number of cantons 
rose to thirteen, and this number remained until the revolution 
of modern times. But the allied cantons, and the conquered or 
subject territories continued to increase for some time. 

Until that time the Swiss continued to acknowledge themselves 
members of the empire. At the accession of every emperor they 
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petitioned for the confirmation of their privileges, exercised occa* 
sionalljr the rights — but they ftrlfilled less frequently the obliga- 
tions—of members of the empire. The first striking dissolution 
of this union took place in the Suabiau war against the emperor 
Maximilian ; after its fortunate termination the Swiss belonged 
only nominally to Germany. 

We will return to Maximilian. He did not receive the Roman 
imperial coronation. When he was going to mVke the Roman 
expedition (1607), the Venetians refused him a passage through 
their territory. On this account he took the title: '* Elected 
Roman king," whereby his right, and also that of his successors, 
was made independent of the coronation in Rome. He styled 
himself at the same time ''king of Grermany," and these two 
titles were then constantly employed. He died in 1519. 

CONSTITUTION OF GERMANY. 

In the present period the most decisive steps were taken for 
the transformation of Grermany from one state to a confederation 
of states. The change of the reigning houses, according to 
which none of them found time enough to elevate the royal 
dignity, but sufficient means to extend their own power, the less 
interest which elective kings naturally feel for the advantage of 
the crown, various accidental disasters, that happened to some 
kings, a part of which came from abroad, and the prudent use 
made of all this by the States, extended and consolidated their 
power and sovereign rights so much, that there was scarcely a 
possibility of establishing another system. The proud preten- 
sions of the states had already obtained legal sanction by solemn 
laws of the empire, such as the Golden Bull in favor of the 
electors, and still more by the acknowledged exercise of these 
rights, by particular privileges and treaties, by regulations for 
the order of succession, &c. 

A similar system prevailed in the countries of the princes 
themselves. Their great vassals and ministerials, or the imperial 
functionaries who were subject to them, endeavoured no less to 
set bounds to the power of the princes, than these to restrict 
that of the monarch. Many of them arrived even to inde- 
pendence or immediateness, and thus ceased to belong to the 
province of the prince — as especially many knights. Others 
acquired at least brilliant prerogatives, especially the quality of 
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members of the dietines, as well as exemption from imposts, &c^ 
But their relation to the lord of the country was in general more 
unfavorable than that of the last to the king. The lord of the 
country was long since superior to them in family possessions^ 
and increased them by continual acquisitions. Ash his power 
was hereditary, he was enabled to maintain and extend it the 
more easily. As he was seldom distracted by important external 
affairs, he was able to devote his power and attention almost 
exclusively to domestic interests. Hence the monarchial system 
triumphed in the states of the imperial princes, and its triumph 
would have been more rapid and decisive, had not the authority 
of the emperor and empire opposed a barrier to the princes. 

In the meantime, the lot of the commons in all the gradations 
of their condition, had been ameliorated — not as a result or fur- 
ther developement of the feudal system, which had been rather 
the principal cause of slavery — ^but by the favor of general causes» 
which since the Crusades had enlarged the empire of illumination 
and humanity. Many had become free, and the condition of the 
serf was at least considerably mitigated. Among the causes 
which produced this result, must be numbered, as already ob- 
served, the universality of servitude, and the multitude of esquires 
(a condition that united fortune and honours, with the duties of 
dependence), then the progressive mixture of unfree classes 
among one another, and even with freemen, hence the gradual 
disappearance of the most striking distinctions, but especially 
the increasing prosperity of cities. Not only the immediate 
cities of the empire rose to almost republican freedomy and at 
the same time to the dignity of States of the Empire (acknow- 
ledged in 1478), but also many cities belonging to lords, suc- 
ceeded, either by the favor and discernment of the prince, or by 
their own power, in liberating themselves from their ancient 
bondage, and in obtaining even political importance. It was in 
these republican cities, and by them, that the idea of the citizen, 
as a mere member of a state or community — without regard to 
landed property, or at least with equal estimation of the possession 
of money — was formed, which struck at the root of the aristocracy 
of landed proprietors, just and salutary in its origin, but con- 
demnable and even tyrannical in its degeneration, concentration, 
and in the extravagant conclusions deduced from this, and which 
frequently alleviated the deplorable condition of the serfs of the 
glebe* 
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The cities, where the personal worth of man might make itself 
appreciated by intellect and industry, without accidental patri- 
rnony^ the free, fortunate cities, allured the oppressed inhabitants 
of the country within their protecting walls. Soon the lords 
found that there was only one means of retaining their serfs of 
the glebe, servants, tenants, or slaves, and that was the improve- 
ment of their condition. 

The new system of military service in the pay of princes, 
offered likewise an asylum. The servant of arms, exempt from 
the labors and obligations of serfs, thought himself better, although 
he had alienated his body, than the man attached to the glebe. 
Everywhere the serfs of the soil would have taken refuge under 
the banner, had not their lords ameliorated their condition. Thus 
what afterwards prepared the way for general slavery, was at 
first a means of liberation. 

The same, in general, is to be said of the confirmation of the 
power of princes. The interest of monarchy is, that no dominion 
may bind more firmly than that of the throne. The looser pri- 
vate bondage, the greater the dependence upon the prince. The 
less the obligations to the lord, the greater those to the throne. 
Kings and princes, therefore, favored and even commanded the 
liberation of the commons, and set themselves the example in 
their private possessions and domains. As much as they 
remitted to individuals, so much they gained over all, and the 
impulse of that movement was already given, the continuation 
of which was to bring all the inhabitants of the same territory — 
whether masters or slaves, nobles or plebeians, citizens or pea- 
sants — upon the same line of subjection to one throne (as subjects, 
or, according to a milder appellation, as citizens of the staie). 



FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

EDWARD n. AND EDWARD HI. 

Thb reign of Edward IL, king of England (1307), forms the 
most deplorable contrast with the brilliant reign of his father, 
Edward I. Seduced by a sad inclination to absolute power, yet 
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neither prudent nor energetic enough to maintain it» without 
independence of character, he abandoned his authority to favor- 
ites, who disposed of it as of a possession that must be used 
quickly, because precarious. The first of these favorites, Piers 
Gavaston of Gascogne, drew upon himself, by his despotism and 
insolence, the anger of the great, especially of the earl of Lan- 
caster, the eldest prince of the royal house. The barons formed 
an armed league, and compelled the king repeatedly to remove 
this favorite. Finally, the insurgents got possession of his per- 
son, and had him beheaded (1312). The king now gave his 
power to Hugh Spenser, which gave rise to new troubles. Mis- 
fortune in his war against Scotland, which gloriously gained its 
independence in the battle of Bannockburn (1314), and revolts 
in Wales and Ireland, had made Edward contemptible. The 
rapacity and tyranny of his new favorite occasioned an insur- 
rection. Then the earl of Lancaster was beheaded as a traitor. 
But Isabella, a French princess, and the wife of Edward, com- 
bined with Robert Mortimer, a handsome knight of Wales, against 
her own husband and his favorite, and vanquished her enemy 
easily, who was pursued by general hatred. Hugh Spenser and 
his son were taken and cruelly executed, the king deposed and 
imprisoned by a decree of parliament. Soon the people per- 
ceived with horror that the unfortunate Edward had been assas- 
sinated in a terrible manner by the command of his wife and 
her lover (1327). 

The power of this criminal couple ccHitinued for some years, 
during the minority of Edward III., the heir of the throne. But 
the prince having, in his eighteenth year, had his mother and 
Mortimer suddenly arrested, the latter was king, according to 
a decree of parliament (1330), the former was banished to her 
estate. Edward then took the reins of the kingdom, and governed 
it gloriously for forty-seven years. 

Under him the right of the commons to sit in parliament was 
confirmed, and their house completely separated from that of the 
peers. The commons had likewise their speaker. The first 
formal division into two houses, took place in 1343. But their 
organization was regulated later. 

Notwithstanding this consolidation of the national rights, Ed- 
ward himself frequently encroached upon them. The splendor 
^ his victories gave him majesty, his personal merit gained the 
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aflfectjk>n of tus sntjects ; many an abuse of power, which, 
isolated, seemed supportable, was OTeriooked, and only the main- 
tenance of rights guarded for the fixture. 

PHILIP .VI. OF YALOIS.— WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

Among the external enterprises of Edward, the French war 
demands particularly our attention. 

After the death of Philip the Fair (1314), France was succes- 
sively governed by his three sons, Louis X., Hutin (tl316), 
Philip v., the Long (tl322), and Charles IV., the Fair (tl328). 
Their short reigns presented nothing remarkable. After the 
death of Louis X., his daughter Jane was deprived of the throne 
by her uncle Philip V., in virtue of a decision of a diet at Paris, 
that the " law of custom*' excluded women from succession to 
the French throne. After Philip's death, the third brother was 
acknowledged king by the same law. 

No one of the three brothers having left a son, the first 
race of the Capetian house became extinct. The nearest male 
agnate, Philip of Valois, whose father, Charles of Valois, had 
been a brother of Philip the Fair, was now declared king, by the 
States of the kingdom, and crowned (29 May, 1326) ; again 
according to the law of custom, not according to the Salic law, 
which viras applicable only to private property. He is the 
author of the second Capetiian line, which is called from him the 
line of Valois. But Edward IIL, of England, whose mother, 
Isabelle, was the sister of the three last kings, consequently the 
daughter of Philip IV., thought he had a better right to the 
succession than Philip VI., who was obliged to derive his one 
degree further back, that is to say, from Philip III., his grand- 
father. This occasioned a long, changeful and terrible war, the 
scourge of France for four generations. 

Edward assumed the title, «* king of France,** Philip contested 
his pretensions to Guienne, and challenges to war were issued 
(1339). 

In the second year of the war, the English fleet gained a deci- 
sive victory over the far superior naval force of France, near 
Sluis, on the coast of Flanders. Two hundred and thirty French 
vessels were taken, and thirty thousand Frenchmen were killed 
(23 July, 1340). This great victory had no important conse- 
quences. Edward*s powerful army, arrested by a French army 
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Still more powerful, effected nothing of importance. But six 
years after the first misfortune, France was shaken by a second 
blow. Edward had penetrated with an army of moderate 
strength through Normandy, and along the Seine, as far as Paris. 
Then being in great danger from the superior power of the 
enemy, he retreated precipitately towards Flanders. Philip 
overtook him near Cressy, in Picardy, and attacked him with 
impetuosity (26 Aug. 1346). But the excellent order of Ed- 
ward's army, the valour of his best troops, the archers, and the 
military virtue of the prince of Wales, displayed at an early 
age, made this day destructive to France. The flower of the 
French chivalry, with their commander, the count of Alengon, 
the king's brother, the dukes of Lorraine and of Bourbon, the 
counts of Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, Aumale, and many others 
fell on this bloody day. Two thousand five hundred nobles, four 
thousand heavy armed cavaliers, and more than thirty thousand 
common soldiers were left upon the battle-field. John, king of 
Bohemia, who, although blind, participated in' the battle, and 
the king of Majorca were killed ; the Roman king Charles — this 
prince had also followed Philip into this battle — escaped. The 
English suffered but little loss, and their power was four times 
less than the French. It was rather a massacre than a battle. 

The fame of this day was spread at once in all Europe. But 
its consequences did not answer to expectation. The single city 
of Calais — after a long siege — ^was taken (14 Aug. 1347), always 
a precious booty, a well-situated, secure gate to France. 

This loss against England — which he himself occasioned — 
was amply requited to Philip by fortunate acquisitions. Philip's 
own possessions, particularly Valois, were reunited to the throne 
by his accession to it : he purchased also (or obtained by devo- 
lution) various smaller territories, especially of the king of 
Majorca the seignory of Montpelier, for 120,000 gold florins. 
But the most precious of these acquisitions was Dauphin^, which 
the childless Humbert II. gave the royal prince of France, (who 
bore afterwards from this also the title of Dauphin.) This 
" beautiful country, a principal part of the kingdom of Aries, was, 
it is true, under the sovereignty of Germany, and the donation 
might have been rejected by the German king. But Charles IV. 
sanctioned it afterwards, and appointed the dauphin vicar of the 
empire in all the kingdom of Aries, whereby, notwithstanding 
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the verbal reservation of the rights of the empire, these countries 
were lost to Germany. 

After the death of Philip VL (1350), his son John, surnamed 
the Goodj ascended the throne. Never, until modern times, 
has France experienced so great ignominy from abroad and so 
much distress from within, as under the reign of this princ^. 

In order to raise the forces necessary for the English war, 
John convoked the States General in his capital (Nov. 1355.) 
They granted, it is true, to the king a powerful army of infantry 
and cavalry, as well as the imposts necessary to support it : but 
they demanded also the redress of many grievances, such as the 
arbitrary alteration of money, the tyranny and extortions of the 
officers of the court and the farmers of taxes, the oppression of 
compulsory services and contributions, &c. Besides,they required 
that the king should promise neither to conclude peace, nor a 
truce, without the consent of the States. 

John marched, however, against the enemy. After repeated 
interruptions of the contest by truces, in which no reliance could 
be placed, the English had carried their victorious arms from 
two sides, from Normandy and from Guienne, towards the heart 
of France- Edward, prince of Wales, especially, (who was 
called from his armour the Black Prince), with a small army, 
had conquered or alarmed all the country, as far as the Loire. 
At the approach of John's army, five times stronger, the prince 
retreated, was overtaken at Maupertuis, not far from Poictiers, 
and forced to a battle, the reasonable proposals which he made 
for peace having been rejected (19th Sept., 1356). The English 
gained a victory as decisive as that of Cressy, and still more 
glorious ; the great French army was annihilated by death, cap- 
tivity, or dispersion, and the king himself, with his youngest son, 
fell into the power of the victor. Edward, however, taking into 
consideration the weakness of his army, did not pursue his vic- 
tory, but concluded a truce for two years, and took the royal 
captives to London (24th May, 1357). 

John found still in London his companion of misfortune, king 
David of Scotland, whom the heroic wife of Edward IIL, 
Philippa of Hainault, had taken prisoner eleven years before, in 
the battle of Durham (17th Oct., 1346). 

The valiant Robert Bruce, who had sustained victoriously, at 
Bannockbum (1314), the independence of his country against 
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Edward IL, reigned gloriously until 1329. But new storiUB 
were occasioned by intestine divisions. Edward Baliol, the son 
of John, to wh(m Edwacd L had formerly promised the crown 
of Scotland, took up arms against David Bruce^ the son and suc- 
cessor of Robert, who was in his nun(»rity, and penetrated into 
the kingdom with English assistance* Now David was taken 
prisoner, but he escaped to France (1333), and Baliol, as vassal 
of England, experienced the aversion of his people and their chief 
men, in frequent insurrections. He was driven away anew, and 
David having returned (1341), was saluted king, with shouts of 
joy. The latter, at the instigation of Franee» broke the peace 
with Edward, and expiated his impriAdence by his misfortune at 
Durham. It was not until eleven years after, that he recovered 
his liberty and kingdom, for a large ransom^ and the sacrifice of 
independence. But the Scotch abhorred the English dominion, 
and declared, after David's death (1371), his nephew, Robert 
Stuart, king. 

In the meantime, France, after the capture of the king, had 
been afBicted with all the horrors of unrestrained popular fury 
and anarchy. The dauphin was appointed, it is true, general 
lieutenant of the kingdom, during the captivity of his father. 
But his authority was feeble and impotent against the storm of 
the revolution, that was now breaking out. In the assembly of 
the States, which was opened immediately after the unfortunate 
17th Oct., looi), the long-glimmering matter of hostility against 
the government, blazed up in bright flames. 

It was not the liberation of the king, or the afiairs of war, that 
occupied the States, but the reform of the constitution, and the 
curtailing of the roya] power. Robert le Coq, bishop of Laon, 
and Stephen Marcel, prevost of the merchant«i» two enthusiasts, 
demanded with loud cries the deposition of a number of the first 
officers of the state, the sending of commissaries into the provinces 
to punish all others who should be found guilty, the establishment 
of a council of government of thirty persons chosen by the States ; 
finally, the release of the king of Navarre, Charles the Bad, a 
relative and enemy of the French king, who had been taken a 
short time before by the adherents of the last. This king of 
Navarre was the secret soul of the whde. 

Many of the principal men of the revolution spoke for him 
(almost as in our own time for Orleans) ; some from bribery^ 
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Others from passion^ Those, who sincerely wished for the good 
of the state, were in part senseless enthusiasts, in part incon* 
siderate or fool-hardy men, not considering, or not knowing the 
dangers to which they exposed their country. But the people^ 
after they had thrown off their chains, were inclined only to 
rudeness and barbarism; On this account the failure of the 
attempted revolution can neither surprise nor afflict us; although 
the loss of the battle of Poictiers offered to the States-General a 
rare opportunity to make a salutary reform in the state. 

The assembly of the States was dissolved on the second of 
November, by the dauphin, whose counsellors had been excluded 
from it. They resolved to inform the nation about the frustration 
of their good intentions ; they did so zealously, in a revolutionary 
spirit, and efficaciously. Soon popular tumults commenced. The 
dauphin, intimidated, consented to the revocation of some ordi* 
nances that produced discontent, and to the convocation of a new 
assembly of the States (1357, 5th Feb.). Now the earlier demands 
are granted, the proscribed officers of the state removed from 
their places and deprived of their property. The states get pos- 
session of the administration of the kingdom, and appoint a 
committee of thirty-six members as a council of state. Paris is 
fortified, the populace cajled to arms. 

But only the deputies of the Tiers^Etat appeared in the follow* 
ing assembly of the ^ates (January, 1358). The clergy and 
nobles went over to the banner of royalty. The liberated king 
of Navarre appears now in the midst of the popular assembly, 
and among groups of the populace of the capitol, to promote 
energetically the revolution. The tumults become more violent* 
The friends of innovation wear national caps, blue and red ; 
they commit terrible excesses, they set all civil order at defiance. 
In the meantime the dauphin, whose party was strengthened by 
the abhorrence of such enormitieSy was acknowledged regient. 
Marcel and: Le Coq; are out-wit ted. The former receives a 
place in the council of state,, the latter the office of prime 
minister; three members of the community of Paris came besides 
into the council of state* But in the diet, which the regent held 
at Compiegne, the demagogues were excluded from the council 
o£ state, and Marcel was assassinated soon after in. Paris (August 
1, 1358). 

From Piiris the giddiness of revolution, bad spread into the 
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provinces. Scenes, like those of the capitol, were witnessed in 
most of th^ larger cities. It was still worse in the country. 
The peasants — in the northern provinces, first — were seized with 
the spirit of liberty. Jacqties bon homme — thus the arrogant 
nobles formerly called their patient peasants — ^rose formidably 
for vengeance. All the barbarities that the fancy can invent, 
all the horrors that disgraced France in its latest revolution 
were now committed. To all these disorders was added the 
licentiousness of unpaid gangs of soldiers, called Malandrins, 
who in part without the means of subsistence, for want of their 
pay, in part disliking any repose from arms, traversed the 
country (during the truce, and even after the conclusion ot 
peace with England) in bands, more or less numerous, robbing, 
desolating, murdering, some of them under eminent chiefs, proud, 
insolent, as if pursuing only their right, with no more fear of 
God than of the world. 

PEACE OF BRETIGNY.— CHARLES V. 

The prudent dauphin, after having subjected or disarmed the 
demagogues at Paris, consolidated his power by an accommoda- 
tion with the king of Navarre (1359), and by the peace which 
he concluded in the following year with England, at Bretigny 
(1360). By this treaty England was to remain in the indepen- 
dent possession of Guienne, Gascogne, Poitou, Saintonge, Agenois, 
Perigorod, Limousin, Querci, Tarbes, Bigorre, Angoumois, Mon- 
treuil, Ponthieu, Calais, and some other places and provinces ; 
but it was to renounce its pretensions to the crown of France, 
as well as those to Normandy, Touraine, Anjou, Maine, Bretagne 
and Flanders. The ransom of the captive king was fixed at 
three millions of gold crowns. Two of his sons and other great 
lords of the kingdom were to be given for hostages. 

After having sworn to this treaty, John was set at liberty. 
He tried every means to raise the ransom, but in vain. The 
fulfilment of the principal article, the cession of the countries, 
was still more diflicult. The provincial states opposed it, the 
royal counsellors no less, hence John resolved — very generously, 
provided he was not induced by impure motives — to return into 
captivity to London (1363). He died there in the following 
year (April 8, 1364). 

His successor Charles V,, surnamed the TTwe, had cultivated 
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his talents for ruling already as dauphin, in the school of 
adversity and danger, and gained the respect and confidence 
of the nation. As king he continued the work, gloriously com- 
menced, of the salvation of France. Tranquillity, order and civil 
fortune, returned gradually in the interior. The foreign war 
was carried on resolutely and with a fortunate issue. Experience 
proved then, as history often shows, that a nation is never more 
powerful than after great intestine ferments and civil wars. 
England experienced this to her terror in the renewed war. 
Edward had no longer his accustomed fortune. His valiant son, 
the Black Prince, died (1376); the excellent general Chandos 
had fallen previously; Captal of Buche, the terror and admira- 
tion of France, was taken prisoner, and died in the enemy's 
power (1377). The king himself, afilicted and weak from age, 
neglected his war. Hence it was easy for the grand constable 
of France, Bertrand du Guesclin, the ornament of the French 
chivalry, equally excellent as a man and a general, to gain 
victory after victory, and with his swelling army drive the 
English from their conquests. 

France terminated victoriously, also, the Castilian war, which 
in the beginning had been unfortunate. Peter the Cruel, king 
of Castile, was engaged in war with Henry Trastamara, his 
natural brother. The latter after having been vanquished fled 
to France, and proposed to take the Malandrins into his pay, 
which was granted to him with pleasure. These bands under 
the command of Bertrand du Guesclin, who put himself at 
their head in order to deliver his country from these freebooters, 
marched to Castile and proclaimed Trastamara king. But Peter 
hastened to Guienne, which the Black Prince governed, and 
implored his assistance. Edward collected an anpy, marched 
over the Pyrenees, defeated the enemy at Najara (April 3, 1367), 
as completely as at Poictiers, and took Du Guesclin prisoner. 
But Peter rewarded his deliverer with ingratitude, and the prince 
of Wales returned to Guienne, unpaid for the expenses of this 
war. Then Trastamara appeared for the second time with 
French troops, defeated the tyrant, killed him with his own 
hand, and ascended the throne of Castile. 

By this means France gained a powerful ally, and thus 
recommenced, with new courage and strength, the war against 
England. 
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But Charles V. did not live to see its termination. He died in 
the 17th year of his reign (1380), at the age of forty-four, justly 
lamented by his subjects, and venerated by posterity. The king- 
dom, which he found at his accession in deplorable distraction, 
bleeding from innumerable wounds, he left tranquillized, flourish- 
ing, powerful. 

The conclusion of Edward the Third's reign was less brilliant, 
and indeed unhappy in various respects, and still more sad by 
the contrast with its glorious commencement. With the loss of 
his foreign possessions was associated the diminution of his 
authority in the hrterior. ^ As Edward advanced in years he 
experienced the decided resistance of the once obsequious parlia- 
ment, and manifestations of discontent from his people, who once 
hailed him with acclamations of joy. The English saw vrith 
indignation, that their great king permitted himself to be governed 
by a beautiful woman — Alice Pierce; — they were afflicted 
to see his authority abandoned to his third son, Lancaster, who 
was not beloved ; they lamented finally, in the death of the heroic 
prince of Wales, the loss of their only hope. The unfortunate 
father survived one year this irreparable loss, the magnitude of 
which was perceptible immediately after the king's death (June 
21, 1377), in the most lamentable consequences. 

Richard II., aged eleven years, son of the Black Prince, suc- 
ceeded him by the right of succession that was recognized and 
solemnly sanctioned. According to the energetically expressed 
wish of the commons, the upper house appointed a council of 
regency, composed of nine members, without preventing by that 
means the predominant influence of the duke of Lancaster. The 
embarrassments of external relations made an augmentation of 
imposts necessary. The capitation (an impost of three groats, 
t. e. twelve English pennies fi>r every person over fifteen years) 
produced a revdt among the peasants — a priest {John Bull) had 
inflamed their heads with doctrines of freedom and equality — 
and they marched und^r the command of a farrier, Wat Tyler, 
to London. This swarm consisted of a hundred thousand men. 
The young Richard saved himself from the threatening danger 
with admirable presence of mind, and the rebels, badly com- 
manded, were soon reduced by a combination of the public force. 
The revolution left not a trace behind. 

Richard did not answer to the expectation which his conduct 
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in the tumult of the peasants had given. A powerful party, the 
head of which was Gloucester, his uncle, rose against the favor- 
ites of the king, and shackled the royal power by the appointment 
of a commission of government (1387). But after Richard had 
attained his majority, and entered upon his independent adminis- 
tration (1389), he revoked all his promises, and maintained his 
supreme power by the mutual jealousy of Lancaster and Glou* 
cester. Culpable connexions of the latter with France, afforded 
an opportunity to crush him. His preceding negotiations were 
regarded as acts of high treason, the principal participants were 
executed, and Gloucester himself put to death without judgment 
(1397). 

Soon Richard atoned for this murder. Henry, the son of John, 
duke of Lancaster, put himself at the head of the king's enemies, 
vanquished and made him prisoner. A parliament deposed 
Richard, and gave the crown to Lancaster (1399). Richard 
died in a similar manner as Gloucester (1400). 

The reign of Henry IV. was constantly disturbed by conspi- 
racies and tumults. By courage and fortune — but also cruelly — 
Henry crushed his enemies, obtained the solemn assurance of the 
hereditary right to the throne, and left (1413) the kingdom in a 
tranquil state to his son, Henry V., who carried the £nglish arms 
again to France, and still more gloriously than even Edward HI: 

CHARLES VI. OF FRANCE.— HENRY V. OF ENGLAND. 

The new embarrassments of this unfortunate kingdom, encour- 
aged Henry to make this attack. The eldest son, and the suc- 
cessor of Charles V., Charles VL, was only eleven years of age 
when his father died (1380). Although, by an ordinance pub- 
lished .under the preceding reign, the majority of the French 
kings had been fixed at the commencement of their fourteenth 
year, yet a regency was now necessary. The queen was dead, 
therefore the eldest brother of the deceased king, Louis of Anjou, 
became king. The opposition of the other brothers occasioned 
the emancipation of the king, in whose name then his four uncles 
each exercised as much power as they could usurp. Louis of 
Anjou, the most rapacious of the four, died, however, soon (1384), 
whereupon the youngest brother, Philip of Burgundy, came to 
the head of affairs. His authority continued even after the king 
had undertaken the government (1388) : and it was still more 
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firmly established, when the unfortunate king fell into a state of 
derangement, in consequence of two violent frights (1392 and 
1393), which made a regency again necessary. But the ambi- 
tious^ brother of the king, Louis of Orleans, rose soon against the 
duke of Burgundy. The court and kingdom were immediately 
divided into two hostile parties, and the futile dispute, whether 
Burgundy or Orleans should prevail, became more important to 
the French than the preservation of their country. 

The war with England had been continued, in the meantime, 
with various success, but on both sides without vigour. Finally, 
after many short interruptions of the contest, a truce was con- 
cluded with England for twenty-five years (1396). The French 
employed it only to pursue, undisturbed, their intestine quarrel. 
This became more violent, when, after the death of Philip of 
Burgundy (1404), his son, John the Intrepid, played one of the 
principal parts in it. This passionate man ventured to have the 
duke of Orleans, the king's brother, killed by assassins (23d Nov., 
1407). Fear of John's power induced the court, and even the 
house of Orleans, to become apparently reconciled with him. 
But directly afterwards, almost all the princes of the blood, and 
other great lords, especially the count of Armagnac, formidable 
by his gangs of soldiers, formed a league against Burgundy, and 
civil war commenced. 

The king, whose lucid intervals augmented the confusion, 
because they enfeebled the authority of the regency, adhered 
alternately to Burgundy and Orleans. The latter called even 
upon England for assistance. Duke John was gradually forced 
to relax his pretensions, and resolved to conclude the peace of 
Arras (Sept. 1414), by which he ceded great advantages to his 
enemies. But the appearance of the English changed suddenly 
the state of things. 

On the 14th of August, 1413, Henry V. landed on the coasts 
of Normandy, took Harfleur, and gained over the great French 
force, which had advanced rapidly, in order to crush him, in the 
battle of Agincourt (25th Oct., 1413), a victory as complete as 
those of Cressy and Poictiers had been, under circumstances 
almost similar. It is asserted that 8000 knights were left on the 
battle-field, among whom was the commander of the army, con- 
stable d'Albret himself, two brothers of the duke of Burgundy, 
one of the duke of Lorraine, and a number of dukes and counts. 
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Many others were made prisoners. Henry, however, from want 
of troops and money, did not continue the war now, but con- 
cluded a truce for two years. 

But in France the internal war broke out the more violently. 
The count of Armagnac, the dangerous enemy of Burgundy, 
became constable, minister of finance, and indeed the head of 
the government. The dauphin declared also for him. But the 
queen Isabelle (daughter of Stephen, duke of Bavaria), griev- 
ously offended by Armagnac, united with Burgundy, and the 
latter with Henry, king of England, to whom he promised the 
crown of France (Oct. 1416). Now the queen declared herself 
regent, manifesting hostility to her son publicly; Henry V. 
landed for the second time (1 Aug. 1417) in Normandy, and the 
Burgundian party took Paris, which the wild populace filled with 
bloodshed. 

But the dauphin, who had escaped from Paris, planted his 
independent banner, around which the friends of Orleans, as well 
as many friends of their country rallied. These last sought an 
amicable adjustment. The dauphin and the duke John seemed 
disposed to reconciliation ; a personal interview at Montereau, 
upon the bridge of the Yonne, was to complete the work of peace. 
The two princes, each ascompanied by ten trusty persons, 
advanced from the opposite sides : but the attendants of the dau- 
phin, under the eyes of their master, drew suddenly their swords, 
and killed the duke (10 Sept. 1419). 

This horrible deed filled the measure of evil. Philip the 
Good, John's son, considering it his duty to avenge his father's 
murder, took decidedly and unconditionally the partof England. 
The queen, the implacable enemy of her son, did so likewise. The 
court of the sick king, and all the country on this side of the 
Loire, declared against the dauphin. A treaty of peace was 
made with England, at Troyes (21 May, 1420), according to 
which Henry received the hand of the king's daugnter, Catharine, 
and the assurance of succeeding to the throne, after her father's 
death, and the regency until that time. France and England 
were to be forever united, but the constitution of the two king- 
doms was not to be altered. An assembly of the States sanc- 
tioned this peace, and declared it solemnly a law of the king- 
dom (10 Dec, 1420). 

But fate had decreed otherwise. After a short enjoyment 
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of his grandeur, Henry V. died (31 Aug. 1422), two moBths 
before Charles VL (20 Oct. 1422)» whom he was to succeed. 

THE MAID OF ORLEAN& 

The dauphin at the age of nineteen took the title of king 
after the death of his father, and had for an adversary now, 
instead of a victorious monarch, endowed with personal energy, 
a child in the cradle. For such was Henry VL, the heir of the 
two kingdoms by the death of his father, Henry V. The friends 
of the French house of kings were animated with new hope. 
Charles VIL was their watch-word. 

Threatening clouds, however, hung over him, when he was 
crowned at Poictiers. The uncles of Henry VL, who was 
crowned in the cradle, the dukes of Bedford and Glocester, 
governed in his name, the former the French, the latter the 
English kingdom, both with energy and wisdom. They oppressed 
with superior arms the adherents of Charles, who, after a contest 
of six years, saw himself almost restricted to the territory of 
fiourges. He still maintained Orleans, the key to the little that 
he had left : the fall of this fortress would have occasioned the 
fall of his kingdom. 

Then appeared a maid, called Jeanne d^ArCf from DomRemy, 
on the banks of the M euse, before the officers of the king, and 
soon before him, asserting that she had received from heaven 
the mission to relieve Orleans, and to conduct the king to Rheims, 
in order to be crowned there. After some hesitation, the intel- 
ligent perceived what advantage might be derived from the belief 
of this mission. Joan was sent to the army. The first advan- 
tages which she gained, published by a thousand voices, and 
greatly exaggerated by rumour, convinced even the incredulous. 
Enthusiasm, as a blazing flame, now ran through the inflammable 
warriors of France; they fought with more confidence, and a 
similar belief in miracles spread terror in the army of the enemy. 
So the maid arrived at Orleans, delivered the city from threat- 
ening danger by bold sallies (8th May, 1429), pursued the 
enemy, defeated him repeatedly, most decisively at Patay, and 
conducted the king to Rheims (17th July), to receive there the 
holy unction. Her mission was accomplished, but not her des- 
tiny. She was persuaded to pursue still longer her heroic career. 
She was finally captured at Compeigne by the fiurgundians, sold 
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15 th6 English, and burnt alive at Rouen, as a sorceress and 
heretic (30th May, 1431). The French, however, were her 
accusers, (theUniversity of Parib,especially)> and Fi^ench priests 
pronounced the judgment. 

The affairs of England prospered less and less. The principal 
catise l^s the defection of Burgundy. The duke of Bedford 
having married, aftet the death of his first wife, the sister of 
Philip, the countess Jaciqueline of Luxemburg, the duke of Burr 
gundy listened to the voice of his natural and more ancient con- 
nexioh, and became inclined towards France. Soon after, to 
the great misfortune of England, Bedford died (14th Sept. 1435), 
and Philip concluded peace immediately with the French king at 
Arras (21st Sept.) He obtained the cession of various provinces 
and cities, and exemption from feudal dependehce for his life- 
time. 

Henceforth Charles was victorious. His mothet*, who was his 
etiemy, died (30th Sept.)^ Burgundy, still further irritated by 
England, united his troops with those of France; Paris was 
taken, and much of the couhtry recoV6t'ed. 

The two powers, fatigued by war, concluded now a* truce 
(1444). But when the war was reiiewed (1449) the English 
suffered blow after bloW. The valiant Cbunt John of Dunois, 
especially, was their ruin. They lost all their conquests, and 
even Normandy and Guienne, their ancient possessions. Their 
excellent general, Talbot, who was called the English Achilles, 
fell with the flower of their army, in a great battle near Castillon 
(1453) ; this loss deprived them of all hope. - Only Calais, and 
the islands on the coast of Normandy, remained in their posses- 
sion. Thus terminated this terrible war, without a formal 
treaty of peace, and only because the two parties ceased to 
fight. Long duration of possession wus the only title of its 
legitimacy. 

Charles VII., who rose from the most dangerous situation to 
such brilliant fortune, to greater power than any of his predeces- 
sors had possessed, was, however, personally only a weak prince. 
His authority was very perceptibly diminished by the revival of 
the arrogant pretensions of the grandees, and he was aflJicted in 
his last days by his unworthy son. He participated repeatedly 
in conspiracies against his father; and it is believed, that he 
poisoned Agnes Sorel, the beautiful and spirited mistress ^ 

Vol. II— 5 c ^ 
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Charles. This unfortunate father, fearing a similar lot for hini' 
self, abstained for a long time from any nourishment, and thus 
accelerated his death (July 22, 1461). 

LOUIS XI., KING OF FRANCE.— HENRY VI., KING OF ENGLAND. 

Burdened with the suspicion of murder, and with the guilt 
of causing his father terrible affliction, Louis XL, a perfect 
tyrant in character and deeds, ascended the throne. 

Soon after the commencement of his reign, his ambitious plans 
produced apprehension, and a league of many grandees, called 
la ligue du bien public, was formed against him ; at the head of 
it were the king's brother, Charles, and the count of Charolois, 
hereditary prince of fiurgundy, and it was joined by most of the 
princes of the blood, also by the duke of Bretagne and many 
friends of the deceased king, such as Dunois, d'Armagnac, Dam- 
martin and others. 

The king was defeated by the Burgundians in a battle near 
Monthlery (1465), whereupon he appeased the confederates by 
granting their principal demands, but did not keep the treaty. 
In general this king gained little by amHl, more by intrigues and 
deceitful promises. He therefore avoided the field of battle; 
building his hopes upon the imprudence of his enemies and upon 
his own cunning policy. About this time the duke of Guienne» 
Charles, the king's brother, died by poison (1472). The world 
accused Louis of this murder. It gave him freer hands and 
larger possessions. 

But many crimes, many perjuries, many executions were &till 
necessary, until he attained his object — absolute power. The 
constable Louis of Luxemburg, count of St. Pol — basely delivered 
up by Charles the Bold to Louis — died upon the scaffold, as well 
as the count of Perche, Renatus of Alen90n, and James, duke of 
Nemours, count of Armagnac — a descendant of the Merovingian 
race, as it is thought — ^besides many others of inferior rank, more 
than four thousand in number, as cotemporaries assert ; most of 
them without a regular process, upon the arbitrary command of 
the king. The young, innocent princes of Nemours were obliged 
to stand under the scaffold, where their father was executed, that 
the blood might drop down upon them ; then they were shut up 
in the darkest vaults of the Bastile. Thus the king founded his 
power upon terror, and the nation sunk into silent obedience. 
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Louis concluded an alliance with the Swiss against fiurgundy 
(1474), and renewed it repeatedly with the whole confederation, 
and separately with the cantons. It was his intrigues, princi- 
pally, that brought Charles the Bold into war with the Swiss, 
and he derived the greatest advantage from this war. 

By the devolution of many Burgundian provinces, then by that 
of Guienne, finally, by the inheritance of Anjou (Provence and 
Forcalquier), which Renatus, who called himself king of Naples, 
bequeathed in 1479 to his nephew Charles, and the latter to the 
ting in 1481 — ^not regarding the claims of Renatus, duke of 
Lorraine — then by the counties of Roussillon and Cerdagne, 
which the king of Arragon resigned to him as a pledge, by the 
county of Boulogne, which he acquired by exchange, and by 
many other smaller acquisitions, Louis augmented the pc;sses- 
sions of the crown, and rendered them more lucrative by more 
regular administration and increased taxes. He died — after 
lamentable affliction of mind, and vain exhaustion of all the 
resources of art and superstition — in his strong castle, Plessis 
les Tours, which was guarded with fear (Aug. 30, 1483). 

England, which the preceding kings of France * had always 
fought as their principal enemy, was distracted by internal dis- 
orders during the greater part of the reign of Louis XL, and 
when, after the restoration of tranquillity, Edward IV. declared 
against France, in consequence of a new treaty with Burgundy, 
Louis appeased him in the treaty of Picquigny (Aug, 29, 1475) 
by a large sum of money, and by the promise of an annual 
tribute. This king paid the ministers of Edward pensions also, 
and thus secured his tranquillity. 

Edward IV., and with him the house of York, had arrived to 
the throne by a bloody way; the splendor of Lancaster had 
ended terribly. 

Henry VI. had been crowned in the cradle, king of France and 
^England (1422). We have seen by what revolution of things 
France was lost. But greater misfortune awaited Henry in his 
own country. His uncles, Bedford as regent of France and pro- 
tector of England, and Gloucester, who administered the second 
in his brother's name, protected, it is true, his feeble youth by 
obedience. But when Bedford died (1435), discord broke out 
immediately between his brother and the educator of the king, 
the ambitious cardinal of Winchester. The last succeeded in 
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effecting the marriage of his pupil with Margaret of Anjou, who 
then, in concert with the pupil's favorite, William de la Pole, the 
son of a merchant (made by his master's favor duke of Suffolk), 
overthrew Gloucester, who was already enfeebled by age. The 
duke was assassinated in prison (1447) ; whereupon Suffolk ruled 
without restriction. 

But parliament, which, during the regency had fortunately 
increased its authority, declared against Suffolk. Accused by 
the house of commons, condemned by tha* of the peers, this 
odious son of a merchant was banished from the kingdom, and 
assassinated upon his journey (1450). Complaints were also 
made against his successor in power, the duke of Somerset, a 
prince of the house of Lancaster. The house of York took 
advantage of such relations for its own ambitious plans. 

Richard, duke of York, grandson of Edniund of York, the 
fourth son of Edward III., and at the same time on the side of 
his mother, Anne Mortimer, great-grandson of Lionel of Clarence, 
the second son of the same Edward, was able by this last descent, 
to claim a nearer right to the throne than the house of Lancaster, 
since the founder of this, John of Lancaster, was the third of 
Edward's sons. 

THE RED AND WHITE ROSE. 

Encouraged by the weakness of Henry VL, and by the discon- 
tent of the nation, this Richard of York now set up his ambiguous 
pretensions, and thus plunged his country itito an abyss of evils 
for thirty years. The contest between the Red Rose (Lancaster) 
and the White Rose (York) commeticed. A more terrible civil 
war is recorded in the annals of no people. Unexampled was 
the fury of battles, horrible the work of the executioner, murder 
and assassination the tale of every day. No less than eighty 
members of the royal house died by violence. For this they had 
to accuse themselves alone. The contest was theirs. What 
they sufibred, most of them had themselves inflicted, or designed 
to inflict upon their relatives. But with and beside them, for 
and by them, hundreds of thousands of the people died also ; the 
noblest families vatiished in a deplorable manner, the flower of 
the nation was destroyed by arms and the miseries of war, the 
country wore the sadest aspect of desolation, the humah charac- 
t^T was degi*aded tb brutal ferocity by the incessant spectacle 
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of crime, by the perpetual fermentation of passion, and hj 
intolerable suffering £^nd misery. 

All this was doi^^ tp d^cidei whether the posterity of the 
daughter of the second son, q^ the descendants of the third son 
of king £dward, should sit upon the English throqe. The nation 
itself was not aske4 by whom it ^ypuld be governed. It was only 
to keep the appearance of justice and to give a legal authority 
to the work of arms, that the victors always solicited the 
acknowledgment of parliament, and this was never refused. 
What a destiny of nations ! 

Richard commenced his undertaking with the attack upon the 
duke of Somerset (1452), had him imprisoned, and got himself 
appointed lieutenant of the kmgdom, then protector. But th& 
hostilities of the royal party soon called him to arms, and he 
gained the battle of St. Albans, (May 22, 1455), killed Somerset, 
and took the ki^g . prisoner. The queen, Margaret, a heroic 
woman, and always rich in expedients and courage, now took 
upon herself the defence of the rights of her husband and son. 
Many battles were fought with diflferent results : but Richard 
was victorious at Northampton by treason (1460), took the king 
again, and got himself declared by parliament successor to the 
throne. 

Margaret ws^s not discouraged. She gained in the same year 
a complete victory a,t Wakefield (Dec. 24). Richard was killed; 
one of his sons, the earl of Rutland, was taken and executed. 
But the earl of Warwick, the first hero of this war, called, from 
the eflScacy of his assistance, " the maker of kings," saved York, 
and caused Edward, Richard's sou, to be proclaimed king in 
London (March 5, 1461), whilst his father's head was still exposed 
to view upon the battleinents of Yqrk. 

The contest continued with increasing exasperation. Edward 
IV. was victorious in the bkx)dy battle of Townton, whereupon 
parliament acknowledged his right* and proscribed the house of 
Lancaster. It was in vain that Henry obtained assistance from 
Louis XL, king of France. He was defeated at Hexham (1463), 
and taken for the third tim^. Edw^d erected scaffolds. Mar- 
garet, with her son, left ^hp kingdom for France. 

But the " niaker of ^ngs" now joined the party of Lancaster, 
Offended by the marriage of Edw?ird with Elizabeth Woodville, 
the beautiful widQ\v of the knight Grfiy, whilst he, Warwicki 
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had solicited for the king the hand of a princess of Savoy, the 
proud Warwick abandoned the court, united with the duke of 
Clarence, Edward's brother, but who was angry with him, and 
civil war broke out again. Warwick landed with French troops. 
Edward was driven away immediately, and Warwick became 
master of the kingdom in eleven days. Parliament applauded 
likewise this change. 

In the following year, Edward returned with Burgundian 
assistance. Clarence, traitor to Warwick, went over to him, and 
Warwick's own brother, the archbishop of York, delivered up 
London and the king. In a murderous battle near Barnet (14th 
April, 1471), Edward was victor, and Warwick fell. On this unfor- 
tunate day, Margaret landed on the English coasts, and soon 
after, near Tewksbury, on the banks of the Severn (4th May), 
after the most valiant contest, she saw the defeat of her adhe- 
rents, and the capture of her son. She fell lifeless upon the 
field of battle, and revived a prisoner. 

Edward now crushed his enemies with unrestrained anger. 
The king's brothers, Clarence and Gloucester, killed the young 
prince of Wales in his presence, and with their own hands. 
Large numbers of common prisoners were massacred, and finally 
the unfortunate Henry was murdered in the Tower. The heroine 
Margaret was ransomed afterwards by Louis XL, her relative, 
for 50,000 dollars. This monarch saw with satisfaction the 
confusion of England, and assisted in its promotion. He after- 
wards appeased the anger of Edward by tribute. 

After the house of Lancaster had fallen, York began to rage 
against itself. The king's brother, the duke of Clarence, upon 
the accusation of the king, was sentenced to death by parliament. 
He died the death which he himself chose, which was to be 
drowned in a pipe of sweet wine (18th Feb., 1478). 

After so many murders, Edward IV. reigned peaceably, and 
his relations with foreign powers were likewise fortunate. He 
died tranquilly (1483). 

But his children felt the vengeance of destiny. Their own 
uncle, the unprincipled, blood-thirsty duke, Richard of Gloucester, 
was its instrument. The friends of the queen were seized, the 
princes (Edward V. and Richard of York, the former thirteen, 
the latter seven years old), were placed in the Tower, and their 
most powerful friends put to death. Richard, who at first had 
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himself proclaimed protector, declared now Edward the Fourth's 
marriage invalid, and his own mother an adulteress. He pre- 
tended that Edward and the duke of Clarence were bastards, 
and that he alone was the genuine descendant of York. Some 
purchased voices saluted him king. He confirmed his power by 
the assassination of the two princes. 

But the nation rejected the murderer. Henry of Richmond, 
whose mother was descended from John of Lancaster, and 
whose grandfather, Owen Tudor, was the second husband of 
the widow of Henry V., came over from Bretagne, at the solici- 
tation of a powerful party. A battle near Bosworth (22 Aug. 
1485), decided the fate of the kingdom. Richard III. was 
defeated and killed, and the victor was proclaimed king. Thus 
was terminated the long war, and the male line of the house of 
Plantagenet extinguished. 

Henry VH., king by right of the sword — although he had his 
right sanctioned by parliament, and indeed by the pope — mar- 
ried according to the wish of parliament Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Edward IV., and thus united the claims of the two Roses. 
But he remained the enemy of the house of York. On this 
account he was hated by the adherents of the fallen house, many 
conspiracies were plotted against him, many tumults excited. 
Margaret especially, duchess dowager of Burgundy, and the 
sister of Edward IV., was indefatigable in exciting enemies 
against Henry. Impostors appeared, who pretended to be the 
princes of York. But the fortune and prudence of Henry frus- 
trated all the attempts of his opponents, and his power increased 
from year to year. Parliament was in his hands, and to the 
great danger of national liberty, gave his arbitrary acts the 
appearance of legitimacy. Thus he oppressed the people with 
imposts, and amassed at their expense a great treasure. 

Henry was little occupied with external relations. He fought 
however in alliance with the emperor Maximilian against 
Charles VIII., who had deprived the emperor of the heiress of 
Bretagne, and obtained in the peace of Etaples considerable 
sums of money. His arms were also successful against Scot- 
land. His wars served as a pretext for raising new taxes. 

He left (f 1509) to his successor, Henry VIII., a tranquillized, 
powerful kingdom, fitted by this condition, and by the confirma- 
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tion of the royal power to operate with energy upon the great 
relations of this p$irt of the world. 

Such also was the state of France, wheii Charles YIII. ascended 
the throne, upon the death of hi^ father, Louis ^I. (1483). But 
the remarkable events of the reign of this prince, who, although 
personally weak, was rendered powerful by circumstances, as 
well as the exploits of his nearest collateral relative and succes- 
sor (1498), the noble ^|)d ai^iable Louis XJL, duke of Orleans (a 
descendant of the younger brqth^r of Charles VI.), ^v^ in part 
already related abqve in the history of Germany, and in part they 
follow later in thp history of Italy. J^quis XII. died in 151$. 

CONSTITUTION Of FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

The progress of the royal power in France experienced in the 
first half of this period, partly by the misfortune of the kings, 
partly by their own fault, a very perceptible check. This pro- 
ceeded in part from the democratic principle, in part from the 
aristocratic. The Tiers-etat, which had awakened to the feel- 
ing of its rights and its powers, and obtained a legal voice in the 
general assemblies of the kingdom, took advantage of this par- 
ticipation in the supreme power, whenever the timid jealousy of 
the king afforded an opportunity, to extend and consolidate its 
privileges, and to promote a salutary reform in the whole admin- 
istration. But on the one hand the long feudal tyranny had 
dejected the minds of the lower classes so much, that many serfs 
under Ix)uis X., refused to accept the boon of liberty, which 
was granted to them by a law of this monarch ; on the other 
hand, the liberated abandoned themselves to unbridled passions and 
insolent pretensions. Under the unfortunate reign of John the 
Good, the wild multitude broke through, like the Sans-culoUesp 
of our days, all the bounds of justice and humanity, lowered 
the throne, and filled, in cruel persecution of the nobles, this 
vast kingdom with horrors. But when Charles V. had — without 
great difficulty — reduced these criminal democrats to order, all 
the plans of democracy vanished in the nation, which now 
resigned itself only to particular parties as a passive tool, or as 
a devoted victim. 

In the meantime the grandees of the kingdom had confirmed 
their power by the unwise favor of some kings, c^nd by the dis- 
orders that attended the English war, to such a degree, that the 
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throne $eemed in danger, either of losing its authority by the pre- 
tensions of their aristocratical ar^gance, or of losing, by their 
separation froip the body politic, its political importance. It was 
liberated from this danger by the cunning and tyrannical policy of 
Louis XI. He stifled in the blood of many grandees their thoughts 
of independence and division of power, and, to make their humilia- 
tion the more certain, elevated anew the authority of the Tiers-etat 
The nobles perceived immediately th^ impossibility of succeeding 
against the combined power of the throne and the people. They 
sought, therefore, the favor of the first, and even its alliance 
against the second, and obtained what they sought, at the price 
of complete submissio^. After this time the double burden of 
the royal power and that of the nobles weighed upon the 
French people. 

That the French constitution took such a sad course to des- 
potism, that the flowers of popular liberty died soon after their 
developement, or at least produced only imperfect fruits, was 
occasioned principally by the system of standing armies, which 
was introduced here sooner and more extensively than into other 
kingdoms. 

The English people were preserved from a similar oppression, 
in part by the energy of their character, in part — ^and perhaps 
principally — by the fayor of fate, by the effect of accidental 
relations, or by i^pforeseen eyeqts. 

The parliament, the origin of which yve sa^w in the preceding 
period, was alternately powerful and insolent, cowardly and 
oppressive. This dependence upon the relations of the time, 
emanated, for the most part, from its faulty composition. For — 
notwithstanding the eulogies of Montesquieu and others — its 
elements afford no sufficient surety of a true national spirit. 
The aristocratic principle remained predominant. The great 
thought more of the interests of their families and the preroga- 
tives of their rank, than of the national liberty. The vigilance 
of the commons was necessary against them no less than the 
king. In this relation of a separate interest, the division of the 
parliament into an upper and lower house^ which took place in 
the middle of the fourteenth ce<^tui7> ^^ c^hle to operate benefi- 
cially — as often one evil is the remedy of another. The division 
of the nobles themselves into hostile parties, operated likewise 
advantageously, because it Qosi^pelled them to solicit the favor 
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of the commons. The true bulwark of liberty, therefore, wag 
the lower house, and the upper house made common cause with 
it, rather by accidental circumstances than by the spirit with 
which it was animated. The peers, already according to the 
title of their dignity, were dependent upon the throne, or were 
at least connected with it. It was viewed as a breach of their 
(feudal) obligations, if they declared against the king. Their 
pride, besides, produced an irremediable aversion towards the 
commons. The latter were often obliged to unite with the king 
against the nobles. But even the composition of the lower house 
was faulty. Here also the nobility — the inferior — had formed 
the first foundation ; it was not until later that the deputies of 
the cities were united with the deputies of that nobility. Yet 
the most important conditions of eligibility, as well as the sphere 
of power, remained long undetermined, and scarcely was the 
right of granting taxes uncontested. Democracy received con- 
siderable confirmation in England by the fall of many illustrious 
families in the war of the roses ; but the kings assisted the 
aristocracy in rising again by elevations of rank. 

Notwithstanding all its defects, the English constitution has 
done inestimable good. Freedom may flourish in a field that is 
not entirely faultless. Obstacles, dangers, if they are not too 
great, elevate the moral power of its friends, and make their 
conquest more precious. The English preceded proudly other 
nations in this noble career. 



SPAIN AND ITALY. 

NAVARRE. — ARRAGON. —CASTILE. 

The history of Navarre is less interesting than that of any 
other Spanish kingdom. As a pure patrimony — ^for daughters, 
no less than for sons — ^it came repeatedly by marriages to 
foreigners, especially to French houses, and appears in its pos- 
session as a private dominion, not as a kingdom subsisting by 
itself. John of Albret, one of these possessors by right of mar- 
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riage, united Beam with Navarre. But Ferdinand the Catholic, 
king of Arragon, took (1512) from him five-sixths of this kingdom, 
that is to say, all the country situated to the south of the Pyrenees. 
The alliance of Albret with Louis XII. of France, was the cause 
or pretext of Ferdinand's usurpation. 

The male line of the ancient royal house of Arragon became 
extinct at the death of king Martin (f 1410), who was succeeded 
by the Castilian prince, Ferdinand I., whose mother was Martin's 
sister. His son, Alphonso V. (1416), became, by the adoption of 
Joanna II., possessor of the kingdom of Naples. Alphonso gave 
it to his natural son, Ferdinand; but Arragon, with Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, fell to John IL, Alphonso's brother (1458), the same who, 
by his marriage with Blanche, became master of Navarre. This 
king governed as a despot and tyrant. Against his own sub- 
jects, he implored humbly the aid of France, and compensated 
for it by the cession of Roussillon and Perpignan. 

He was succeeded by Ferdinand IL, his son (1479), who, by 
his marriage with Isabella, the heiress of the Castilian throne, 
and, by the conquest of Grenada, became master of the united 
countries of Spain. 

Internal troubles, governments during the minority of princes, 
and external enemies, had checked the progress of the Castilian 
power ; the royal authority was almost annihilated by the arro- 
gant pretensions of the nobles. Yet the Moors were defeated in 
the decisive battle on the Salado (1340). Abu Haifs, the Meri- 
nide, saved himself with difficulty by crossing the sea to his 
kingdom of Morocco. Algesiras was then taken and destroyed; 
the Africans never recovered this point of transition. 

The son of Alphonso XL — the victor on the Salado, — Peter the 
Cruel (1350), was attacked, vanquished and killed by his natural 
brother, Henry Transtamara (1369). He left the kingdom to 
his son, John I. (1379). He and his descendants governed badly. 
Under Henry V. (1455), the third king after John L, disorder 
reached its highest point. Despised by his subjects — who refused 
to admit even his virility — hated by his brother Alphonso, he lost 
the kingdom by the decree of the grandees. Joanna, the daugh- 
ter of his wife, was declared illegitimate. Alphonso first, and 
after his death (1455), Isabella, the king's daughter, were placed 
at the head of the kingdom. She left to Henry the appearance 
of dominion; but after his death (1474), she supplanted Joanna» 
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and placed her husband, Ferdinand of Arragon, beside lier upon 
the throne of Castile. 

FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC. 

It is not until this epoch that Spain enters again with import- 
ance into the history of the World. Now its two greatest Chris- 
tian kingdoms were united under one sceptre, and this union of 
power was able to produce great results. Soon Grenada was 
attacked (1481), the only kingdom that the Moors had left in 
Spain, the fall of which was prepared by internal dissension. When, 
however, the superior forces of the Christians advanced, the Moors 
prepared themselves for a most desperate contest. Grenada was 
not conquered until the eleventh year £^fter the commencement 
of the war (1492). l^even hundred and eighty-one years after 
the battle oi Xerxex de la Frontera (7U), which had established 
it, ended thus, not without glory, the Saracenic dominion. 

By artifice and arips, Ferdinand extended his power over Cer- 
dagne and Roussillon, the beautiful Naples, and Navarre, of 
inestimable yalue by its situation, which touches the Pyrenees ; 
whilst the discovery of America (1492) — effected under his 
auspices, or those of his noble consort-— opened to Spain an im- 
mense harvest-field of wealth and power. No less important 
conquests in his owq country, for the ponfirms^tipn of the royal 
poweTi were laade by Ferdii^and. He is the father of the great 
Spanish monarchy. 

But his meipory is soiled by the triple ignominy of injustice, 
perfidy, and execrable persecution. It was he who introduced the 
abominable trib^unal of the ](nquisition into Spain, notwithstanding 
the opposition that he met with from the nobility and the people, 
especially in Arragon, and even from the high clergy, who dis- 
cerned the object of the despot. For, although it was wickedly 
announced that this terrible tribunal was established for the 
glory of God and the Church, it was in reality a royal tribunal, 
the judges were appointed by the king, the estates of the con- 
demned fell to the throne, the process, in form and spirit, was 
the death of national liberty. 

The zeal of Ferdinand was no less ardent against infidels than 
heretics, and he was rewarded for this by the pope, with the title 
of " QatholicJ'^ Liberty of f(Eiith had been pronpised to the Moors, 
when they surrendered Grepada. But the world heard from the 
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tAouth of a solemn assembly of priests and legists : " that the 
king is not bound to keep his word with infidels." Then they 
had their choice, to be baptized or emigrate. The orders of 
Ferdinand against the refractory, were executed with bloody 
severity. Spain lost thus many thousands of its most industrious 
inhabitants, the government and people the claim to nobler 
glory. Even the Arabic books were burnt in fanatical fury. 
The Moors who remained, adopted Christianity, but most of them 
only apparently. 

The Jews were persecuted at the same time. All Jews, such 
was the tenor of the edict (13th May, 1492) which the priest 
Ferdinand de Talavera suggested to Isabella, who was clement 
in other respects, should leave Castile within the space of six 
months, under the penalty of death, and confiscation of their 
property. They were permitted to sell their possessions for 
merchandise or bills of exchange, the exportation of gold and 
silver being forbidden. The Christians were prohibited under 
the penalty of excommunication to give a Jew bread or water. 
The same law was published in Arragon. One hundred and 
seventy thousand families left the kingdom ; most of them went 
to Portugal, or over the sea to Mauritania. 

Francis Ximenes de Cisneros, confessor of the queen, after- 
wards archbishop of Toledo, and cardinal of the Romish churchy 
took a great part in all these things, and exercised a decisive 
influence upon the most important. He was remarkable in many 
respects, and even a great man : his most important actions will 
be related in the following period. 

The last days of Ferdinand belong also to Modern History. 

PORTUGAL.— coN^rrruTiON. 

In Portugal, king Dionysius the Wise (1296), and his grandson 
Peter I. (1357), acquired the glory of energy and justice. 

After the death (1383) of Peter's son and successor (1367), 
Ferdinand, who left only one daughter, John, king of Castile, her 
husband, supposed that the crown belonged to him. Most of 
the grandees were for him: but the people, mindful of national 
liberty, desired prince John, the natural son of king Peter, 
and grandmaster of the order of Aviz. The revolution was 
effected easily in Lisbon. But the independence of Portugal was 
first decided in the plains of Aljubarotta in a glorious-contest 
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against the superior forces of Spain (1385). This war, however, 
continued twenty-six years. 

John L, the noble bastard, reigned fifty years fortunately and 
gloriously. It was under his reign, and principally under the 
direction of his illustrious (third) son Henry, that the Portuguese 
undertook their great voyages of discovery 9 which terminated so 
gloriously. In gradual advances, which were at first slow, then 
bolder, the western coasts of Africa were navigated beyond cape 
" Non," the island of Madeira, the Azores discovered, and the 
prospect of an immense addition to geography opened. This 
hope was realized in a brilliant manner. For these voyages 
having been somewhat interrupted under the reigns of Edward 
I. and Alphonso Y., the immediate successors of John I., John 
II., renewed (1481) with increased. energy the plans of his illus-* 
trious ancestor. The East Indies were his object. • The southern 
promontory of Africa (cape Tormentoso, afterwards, called sig- 
nificantly ** the Cape of Good Hope") was already discovered ; 
and only the easier completion of the plan, which was already 
sure to be successful, was left to John's successor, Emanuel the 
Great. 

In the kingdoms of Spain, the aristocracy, by the movement 
of the spirit of the time, was somewhat enfeebled, and public 
liberty J by alliance with the increasing power of the throne, began 
to be established. But soon it found a dangerous enemy in the 
exorbitant power of the king.^ 

Peter IV. had already established the legal authority of the 
throne, particularly in Arragon, where formerly the nobles, by a 
written title, had the right of resisting the king. No longer the 
selfish mandate of the grandees, which was supported by the 
force of arms, but the high judge and guardian of justice {el 
justiza) checked henceforth according to forms fixed by law, the 
despotism of the king, and the cities, rising constantly to greater 
prosperity and political importance, placed all their weight in 
the balance on the side of justice and liberty, against the preten- 
sions of the aristocracy. 

Yet Ferdinand the Catholic, who was encouraged to the exe- 
cution of his despotical plans by the union of the two principal 
kingdoms, as well as by brilliant fortune in war, laid the founda- 
tion for the subsequent sovereignty of the throne. He left to 
his successor a throne, which was indeed still greatly restricted 
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by law, but in reality already powerful and dangerous to the 
rights of the nation. 

The power of the nobles declined also in Portugal^ and the 
authority of the king — without prejudice, however, at that time, 
to general liberty-^was elevated. For although John I., the 
Bastard, was obliged, by the dangers of his situation, to be con- 
descending to the nobles, yet the resolute John II. kept them 
down with energy, and at the same time diverted by the splendor 
of his foreign enterprises, the looks of his subjects from domestic 
relations. The great voyages of discovery were in Portugal, as 
in Spain, more favorable to the interests of the crown, than to 
the cause of liberty. 

ITALIAN STATES. 

The principal states of the peninsula (for Sicily and Sardinia 
belonged to the kingdom of Arragon) were Naples, the State of 
the Church, then the Republics of Venice and Genoa, which 
remained free ; but among those that were converted into princi- 
palities, Milan and Florence occupied the first rank, and among 
the ancient principalities, Modena and Savoy. A considerable 
number of smaller states, such as Mantua, Monferrat (the former 
ruled by the house of Gonzaga, the latter by a branch of the 
imperial house of the Palselogi), Lucca, Pisa, Siena, (the first 
remaining free, the last two following the destiny of Florence), 
Parma, Padua, Rimini, and many others, which belonged mostly 
to particular houses or oppressors, are without importance for 
the history of the World. 

In Naples the house of Anjou sat upon the throne, consolidated 
by the blood of the last of the Hohenstaufen, and cast in vain 
longing looks upon the beautiful island, which was lost by the 
" Sicilian Vespers." Charles the First, then his son, who was 
named after him, and his grandson, Robert the Wise, fought 
against Sicily, but without success. Robert, in order to secure 
the succession in Naples (1343) to his only grand-daughter, the 
amiable and spiritual Joanna, married her to his nephew, the 
Hungarian prince Andrew. He, hated on account of his rude 
manners, was assassinated (1345). His brother, Louis the Great, 
king of Hungary, came at the head of an army to avenge this 
terrible deed. Joanna, who was suspected of this murder — 
unjustly, without doubt — ^fled to Provence, her patrimonial 
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domain, and returned, when Louis satiated with vengeance had 
left Naples. Her government was mild, sage, and favorable to 
the arts. But when the childless Joanna adopted Louis, duke of 
Anjou, being justly angry, on account of ingratitude and rebellion, 
with Charles of Durazzo, whom «he had previously adopted, the 
latter — encouraged by pope Urban VL-^took up arms against 
the queen, whom the anti-pope Clement VIL, having been under 
her protection> supported only with spiritual arms. This qiieen 
fell into the power of the wariike and implacable Charles, who 
caused her to be put to death (1882). 

Charles III. was assassinated in Hungary, the crown of which 
he desired to obtain likewise (1386); whereupon Ladiskus 
{Lancelot), his young heroic son maintained the kingdom against 
the feeble Louis of Anjou, and filled Italy with the fame of his 
exploits. He died (1414) by poison, midway iii the career to the 
greatest things. 

He was succeeded by Joanna U., his sister, a princess without 
virtue or dignity. She, after many adventures, adopted Alphonso 
v., king of Arragon ; and he having irritated her by his plans of 
independence, she adopted in his place prince Louis HI., of Anjou. 

Alphonso, however, sustained himself, after the death of Joanna 
(1435), against Louis' brother, Renatus of Anjou, and thus re- 
united Naples and Sicily, after they had been separated nearly 
two hundred years (f 1458). But he bequeathed Naples to his 
natural son, Ferdinand L, whereby the separation was renewed. 

Charles VHL, king of France, heir of the house of Anjou, 
attacked with superior arms Alphonso H., the son of Ferdinand 
(1494). In consequence of these wars — ^which we shall relate 
below — Naples fell to Spain. 

We have already related in this period and the preceding, in 
the appropriate places, how the State of the Church — ^recognized 
m a principality, although mediate, that is to say, dependent 
upon the emperor — was formed originally by the donation of 
Charles M. (and Pipin), then later by the rich inheritance of 
Matilda ; how the authority of the emperor in this, as in other 
countries, was extinguished (especially by the arbitrary act of 
Innocent III) ; how the almost independent power of the gran- 
dees and vassals was formed, and how it restricted the authority 
of the pope so much, that, like the temporal princes, he was 
obliged to acquire anew by parts and by particular titles, the 
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power which he had a right to by his general title. But the 
progress of the renewed structure of the secular power of the 
pope was checked especially by the removal of the papal chair 
to Avignon (1305), whereby the grandees and heads of parties 
obtained a free field, and reduced the authority of the pope 
almost to a mere name. 

In this time of disorder, when the audacious violence of fac- 
tions, and the tyrannical arrogance of an insolent nobility 
trampled upon all the rights of the people, a man born in an 
obscure condition conceived the sublime idea of restoring the 
majesty of the people and the splendor of ancient Rome. 
Nicholas Rienzi inflamed the minds of iiis fellow-citizens so 
much by his impressive comparison of the past with the present, 
that after a prudent preparation, he could venture to announce 
(1347) to the Roman people the " restoration of the good con- 
dition," and take, under the title of Tribune, the direction of the 
regenerated repubUc. The pope himself acknowledged him in 
this dignity, and the nobles in part fled amazed to their solitary 
castles, and in part submitted to the formidable power of the 
plebeian. Public liberty celebrated a triumph that promised 
much, and the nations of Italy, which the tribune invited to re- 
union into one nation, under a free constitution, made vows for 
the success of such a glorious design. But the idea of this union 
was detestable to the princes, and Italy has remained divided 
until the present day. Even in Rome the new order did not 
take root. The hostility of the nobles, the anger of the pope, 
still more the inconstancy of the commons, and, more than all, 
the faults which Rienzi, dazzled by fortune, conunitted, over- 
threw him. After a strange vicissitude of destinies, he lost his 
life in a sedition of the same people which he had endeavoured 
to liberate. 

After this remarkable episode the old relations returned in the 
state of the Church. The power of the pope, although Gregory 
XI. had transferred again the Holy See to Rome (1376), experi- 
enced long embarrassments by the succeeding schism, and it was 
only with difiiculty that the popes— especially Nicholas V., Paul 
II., Alexander YL, and JuUus II. confirmed and extended by just 
and unjust means their temporal dominion. 

Of the principalities which we mentioned above, Modena is 
more remarkable by the ancient nobility of the house of Este, 
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which governed it, than by its particular power. But Savoy 
belongs by its jn-incipal position to the kingdom of Burgundy ; it 
is besides of little importance in the general history of Italy. 
By the wisdom with which they took advantage of circumstances, 
the counts, afterwards (after 1416) dukes of Savoy, established, 
for the most part silently, but with perseverance, the grandeur 
of their house. 

We have mentioned already, in the preceding period, the pro* 
gress of liberty m the Tuscian countries. The predominant 
power of Pisa was reduced after the twelfth century by an un- 
fortunate war with Genoa. This last became then great, and 
ruled even over the coasts of Provenee and over Marseilles, whilst 
it acquired also rich possessions in the Eastern seas, as well as 
the most important commercial advantages. Intestine dissension 
and continual party-strife alone annihilated this state of pros- 
perity. Its external enemies were rejoiced at these troubles, 
which paralyzed the concentration of its power. After a hun- 
dred and thirty years'war (1381) Venice, which enjoyed internal 
tranquillity, obtained a decided preponderance. Genoa now lost 
most of its external possessions, and the city itself was alter- 
nately subject to its own tyrants, to the dukes of Milan, or the 
kings of France. 

Florence, on the contrary, rose to great splendw, mostly by 
the virtues and fortune of the noble race of the Medici. The 
commonwealth of Florence had experienced the same storms as 
the other republics of Italy. Factions and their varied effects, 
anarchy and tyranny, checked the progress of public welfare ; 
aristocratic oppression especially lay heavy upon the people. 
In revolutionary ways, however, the predominant power of the 
nobility, was gradually transformed into democratic relations, 
and even into ochlocracy. This government changed then into 
monarchy. 

Cosmo de Medici, the son of John, who had been Gonfalonier 
of the republic, and who was a wise man, and a friend of the 
common class, beloved and respected among his people, and in 
foreign countries, by his immense wealth, and liberality which 
corresponded with it, also amiable, prudent, noble, had not his 
equal in Florence. He was elevated still more by the hatred of 
his enemies. For when he had been imprisoned, then banished, 
in consequence of a revolution of factions (14S9), the duly of 
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jostioe app9Bxed to requite the generous su£ferer» who was 
recalled after the spaee of a year by the voice of the people, 
for what he had endured, by still greater love. All his enemies 
were proscribed. He received the name ** Father of his Gaun- 
try/* and directed, henceforth, as first citizen, not as master, idl 
common affairs. Few men have acquired such pure glory, and 
such noble fortune. Thus rose the house of the Medici. 

* 

The interest, which the history of Florence inspires, is aug- 
mented by contrast with the character of most, of the other 
histories of Italy. They present almost all of them tiie picture 
of progressing deprane^sum of national character. The great 
ideas^ freedom and fatherland, had lost their elevatii^. powac ; 
personal interests, hatred and revenge especially, were the 
motive force of action. Hence there are no more of those traits 
of heroism, on account of which, in the previous period, even 
crimes might be pardoned. The facts which they relate, inspire 
only horror; cruelty is associated with perjury, crime with 
cowardly artifice. Poisoners and banditti enter upon the stage 
abandoned by heroes. 

Even Florence was not exempt from these atrocities. Gosmo 
de J^edici died (1464), after having conducted affairs quietly and 
beneficently for more than thirty years ; his feeble son Pedro 
experienced already evil hostility. But the eruption took place 
first under Pedro^s- sons (1472), Lorenzo and Julian, whose 
amiableness did not disarm their enemies. A conspiracy, at the 
head of which wa» the Florentine house of this Pazzi and the 
archbishop of Pisa, Salviatti.was plotted to assassinate the youths. 
The unfortunate Julian was killed (April 26, 1478) by the dagger 
of traitors ; Lorenzo, although wounded, escaped.^ But the people 
fell upon the conspirators and killed them. 

Then Lorenzo sustained, fortunately, a difiicult contest with 
the hostility of pope Sixtus lY. and Ferdinand L His power 
«was never disturbed again. He exercised it with equal dignity 
and energy. He was a benefactor of the people, a man of amia- 
ble manners, and of taste, and a great friend of science. Europd 
venerated the " magnificent" (Magnijko) Lcurenzo, Italy deplored 
his premature death (1492)^ 

In Milan we have seen, under the emperor Henry VIL, the 
Visconti triumph over their rivals, ddia Torre, and acquire the 
srie dominiOA (1^10, 1318). One of their descendants^ Galeazzo 
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Visconti, was honoured by king Wenceslaus — ^for compensation — 
with the title of duke (1395); and his power corresp(»ided with 
this new dignity. 

John Maria, Galeazzo's son, was killed in a conspiracy, and 
his brother Philip driven away ; the people dreamed of liberty 
(1412). But Philip returned with an army, and stifled liberty in 
the blood of its friends. He was a cruel, unprincipled tyrant, 
and the last of his house (f 1447). 

His natural daughter Bianca, was married to Francesco 
Sforza, who acquired for himself as Condottiere a great name. 
Francesco was chosen by the Milanese general of their republic, 
but he abused his power insolently for oppressing his country. 
(1451). He assumed the title of duke and built citadels. His 
reign in other respects was not without glory, and he left to his 
house this splendid country greatly enlarged and in a good state 
of defence (1467). 

But some enemies conspired against Galeazzo, his son, and 
killed him in the cathedral of Milan, calling loudly upon St. 
Ambrose and St. Stephen for assistance (1476). Yet John 
Galeazzo, his son, was acknowledged as duke ; his uncle Louis 
the Moor got possession of the regency. This villain destroyed 
his pupil by slow poison, and thus acquired the supreme power. 

To consolidate his power, he devised a series of evil intrigues, 

in complication of which he at least found his own destruction. 

t 

ITALIAN WARS OF CHARLES VIIL AND LOUIS JQI.— LEAGUE 

OF CAMBRAY. 

At first duke Louis secured the favor of emperor Maximilian L, 
by effecting a marriage between the emperor and his richly 
endowed niece, Blanche Maria. This duke induced the ambitious 
Charles VHI., king of France, heir of the rights of the house of 
Anjou, to take up a^ms against Alfonso of Naples, whose 
daughter was the wife of the unfortunate John Galeazzo. 
Charles designed to conquer not only Naples, but also the 
Greek empire (1495). The French army penetrated into Italy 
with astonishing rapidity, defeated at Monte Cassino the badly 
armed troops of Naples, "and conquered this beautiful kingdom. 

But the same duke, who had called Charles to Italy, and the 
pope, who had rendered him assistance, were now alarmed at 
his success, and soon Charles saw, whilst yet intoxicated with 
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victory, a powerful alliance of many Italian states formed 
against him, in which also the emperor Maximilian, his son 
Philip, and Ferdinand the Catholic participated. He had no 
resource left but a speedy retreat. As he was retreating, he 
encountered the allied army near Foronovo. He cut his way 
through valiantly indeed, but with difficulty, and reached France 
as a fugitive (1496). 

His successor, Louis XII., formed designs immediately against 
Milan. Valentine Yisconti, sister of duke Philip Maria, had 
been married to his grand-father, Louis of Orleans. The dutchy, 
therefore, belonged to her and her descendants ; not to the house 
of the usurper Sibrza. The pope, Alexander YI., gained, espe- 
cially by the appointment of his favorite son, Caesar Borgia, to 
the dutchy of Y alentinois, concluded an alliance with the king ; 
the Venetians acceded to the alliance upon the condition of 
receiving a part of the booty. Thus the war commenced, and 
again the superior power of France was quickly victorious. 
The splendid dutchy of Milan was conquered in three weeks ; 
Genoa also, which Louis the Moor had subjected (1488), sub- 
mitted to France (1499). 

In the meantime the duke had obtained an army among the 
Swiss. But these Swiss betrayed him. They had crossed the 
Alps for pay, and they sold their master for gold (1500). He 
was carried as a prisoner to France, and died at Loches, after 
being imprisoned for ten years (1610). 

Louis XII. formed new plans of conquest. The attack upon 
Naples was renewed. To ensure success, Louis concluded with 
Ferdinand the Catholic a treaty of division of the kingdom to 
be conquered (1501). The unfortunate king of Naples, Frederick, 
surrendered to Louis, who promised him a pension, and died in 
France (1504). But the concord of the allies did not last long. 
The Gran Capitano, — Gansalvo Hernandez de Cordova, the 
valiant general and lieutenant of Ferdinand, was called thus — 
who served his master by artifice no less than by arms, produced 
a quarrel with the French, and expelled them quickly from 
Naples. Two new armies, which Louis sent to Italy, two others 
with which he attacked Spain, effected nothing against the for- 
tune of Ferdinand and his general. Naples remained lost. 

Not long afterwards the League of Cambray (1508) opened a 
series of complicated scenes of war. 
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Venice, the wealth, the power and the pride of which excited 
the jealousy and hatred of kings, was the object of this league. 
This republic, by wisdom, perseverance and fortune, had enlarged 
in a progress but little interrupted the sphere of its political 
power no less than that of its commerce. In the fourteenth, and 
in the course of the fifteenth century, a royal territory was 
gained upon both sides of the Adriatic Sea, which remained to 
the republic when its more distant possessions were lost — princi- 
pally in wars with Turks. The kingdom of Cyprus had been 
transmitted to her maternal city, Veliice, by the noble Catharina 
Cornaro, widow and heiress of king James (1486). Venice, con* 
sequently, ruled in the eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea; it 
had three thousand vessels in its harbours, and its conunercial 
connexions — especially those which it maintained by Alexandria 
— rendered the remotest countries of Asia tributary. Its trea- 
sures and its military power gave thk republic a very great 
importance in the common affairs of Italy and Europe. 

The exploring expeditions of the Portuguese, the discovery of 
a route by water to the East Indies, and the establishment of a 
direct commerce with these countries, -were events of sinister 
foreboding for Venice.' It had not howevw begun to decline, 
when the league of the powers against Venice was formed. 

Pope Julius II. was the first author of this league. He, a war* 
like and politic prince, rather than the chief pastor of Christians, 
had the enlargement of the State of the Church for the principal 
object of his efforts. Julius demanded the restoration of the 
cities Faenza and Rimini, of which Venice had taken possession. 
The obstinate refusal of the republic induced him to take up arms. 
Then he was joined by France, which desired the extension of 
the boundary of Milan, and recollected the participation of 
Venice in the league against Charles VIII.; by the emperor 
Maximilian, who was desirous of revenging personal ofifences, 
which he had received firom this republic; by Ferdinad the 
Catholic, who was displeased to see Venice in possession, of some 
Neapolitan ports, and in fine, by many princes of Italy, who were 
moved by rapacity or envy. Venice neglected to take suitable 
defensive measures against this danger, or to conjure it by nego- 
tiation. A battle was lost against Louis, near Agnadello (150Q), 
and the fall of the republic seemed certain. Then t^e pope and 
Naples took possession of the cities which they claimed, Louis 
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and Maximilian made themselves masters of almost all the 
terra Jirma ; the last rejected — from security or fidelity — the 
humble entreaty of the Venetians for peace. 

In this perilous situation, Venice took courage, and resolved 
to make the most desperate resistance. The wisdom of its sen- 
ate, the valour of its generals, and the fidelity of its subjects, 
ofiered powerful resources^ The division of the allies did still 
more for the Venetians. Ferdinand, when he had obtained the 
Neapolitan ports, desired nothing further. The pope was satisfied 
by the cession of the cities belonging to the State of the Church. 
All the princes of Italy were displeased with the success of the 
foreigners ; of these Louis alone was active, Maximilian was 
checked in every thing by want of money. The pope concluded 
(hen a treaty of peace and alliance with the same Veni^ce, 
against which he had excited the powers, and assumed a hostile 
attitude towards France, which had rendered him the first and 
most efficacious assistance. To this coalition — ^which was called 
the Holy League (1511) — acceded also Ferdinand the Catholic, 
of Spain, and Henry VIII. of England ; and the Swiss left the 
service of France to fight under the holy banner. Maximilian 
alone remained faithful to the alliance with Louis; but he wanted 
energy or fortune. 

The pope conducted the war with such animosity that he himself 
called Turkish troops to his assistance against the most Christian 
king, and that he, notwithstanding his great age (he was seventy) 
and his pontifical dignity, took the field in person, disposed the 
cannons in the trenches before Mirandola, and penetrated first 
with his troops over the ruins of the fortifications into the city. 

In the meantime, the Swiss, conformably to their treaty, had 
crossed the Alps into Milan. Maximilian Sforza, the son of 
Moro, was with them. The dutchy was conquered. Genoa also 
was lost. Louis, thus pressed upon all sides, made peace with 
Venice, and even obtained its alliance, since he was now the 
weaker. He concluded peace also with Spain, and abandoned 
to Ferdinand the Catholic the south of Navarre, the country of 
his ally. But it was in vain ; by a great victory near Navarre 
(1513), the Swiss decided the expulsion of the French from Italy. 
But Maximilian Sforza compensated his friends with a large 
amount of money and valuable territories, for their assistance. 

After the deathof Julius IL (1513), the alliance against France 
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vf^H renewed by his successor, Leo X. ; the king saw the enemy 
in his own country. Near Guinegate, in the Netherlands, the 
French lost against Henry VIII. and Miaximilian, a celebrated 
battle, called the *' Battle of Spurs" (because it was rather a 
pursuit than a battle), and, in consequence of it, Terouenne and 
Tournay. But the Swiss fell into Burgundy, and besieged Dijon. 
The marshal De la Tremouille — the same who purchased Louis 
the Moor from the Swiss — relieved the city, however, by artifice 
and money. • 

Louis perceived the necessity of peace. He purchased it of 
England by ceding Tournay and paying a sum of money (1514), 
He concluded a truce with his other enemies for great sacrifices. 
The king died soon after. In these changes the Venetians 
remained entirely neutral; they obtained finally (1516), for a 
moderate sum of money, peace from the emperor Maximilian, 
who had always continued — although feebly — the Cambrayan 
war. 



THE NORTH AND EAST. 

SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMa— UNION OF CALMAR. 

In these kingdoms the storms which we saw arise in the 
preceding period from bad organization of the government and 
from quarrels in the royal houses, continued to rage. Magnus 
11. Smeck, of the series of Swedish kings, was also elected by the 
Norwegians. His reign was long, but unfortunate. Finally, as 
the discontent of the states increased, he was arrested, and his 
son, Hakon VIII., declared his successor (1361). The latter 
designed to re-establish the authority of his father, whereupon 
Albert of Meklenburg, the nephew of Magnus, was called in, 
who defeated the king near Linkoeping (1365), and took him 
prisoner. He recovered his liberty by renouncing the crown, 
and died (1375), the last of the Folkunger in Sweden. 

Hakon YIIL, his son, continued to reign in Norway, and left 
his kingdom, as well as his claim to Sweden, to his young son, 
Olaf V. (1380), whom the Danes had also already elected for 
their king. For his mother was Margaret, daughter of Walde- 
mar III., at whose death the male line of the ancient house of 
kings became extinct (1375). 
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Waldemar had reigned with glory (since 1340), tranquillized 
the kingdom, which had been distracted for nearly a hundred 
years by internal wars, and brought, by his energy, the Danes 
back to civil order; he was no less fortunate in his external 
relations ; he recovered the provinces of Schonen, Holland, and 
Bleckingen, which had been taken away by Sweden, and termi* 
nated gloriously a difficult contest with the Hanseatic cities. 
He had designed that Albert of Mecklenburg, the son of his elder 
daughter, Ingeborg, should be his successor: but his younger 
daughter, Margaret, obtained for her son, Olaf, the acknowledg- 
ment of the States ; and this prince having died in the flower of 
his years (1387), she placed herself upon the throne. 

Margaret, who has been called the Northern Semiramis, was 
the first woman that ruled in Scandinavia, a princess full of 
spirit and courage, and favored by fortune. The discontent of 
the States in Sweden with Albert's government, procured for her 
the third crown. The council of state offered it to her ; and 
Margaret, in the battle of Falljceping (1369), maintained the 
donation. Albert was taken ; his party, however, continued the 
war. It was carried on by land and sea, with warmth and 
changing success, until peace was concluded at Aleholm (1395), 
and Albert was set at liberty by renouncing his right to the 
kingdom. 

At a time when the principle of insulating seigniories and 
nations, or, at the most, of uniting them occasionally by acci- 
dental circumstances of persondL||£<]uisition, or of the private 
right of inheritance, was still predon^inant, the magnanimous 
Margaret conceived the sublime idea of a^ permanent and authen- 
tic union, which should connect the kingdon^s, as suchy not as the 
property of a house. The nations themselves were not pleased 
with this idea, and it cost long negotiations, which were con- 
ducted with equal energy and wisdom, to effect the celebrated 
Unum of Calmar (12th July, 1397), whereby the three king- 
doms, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, were declared forever 
united, under one king, to be elected in common, without any 
alteration, however, of the particular constitutions of the king- 
doms. 

The queen had already obtained for the grandson of her sister 
Ingiaborg, Erich, prince of Pomerania, the acknowledgment as 
her successor to the throne successively in Denmark, Norway* 

Vol. n.— 3 r 
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and Sweden. She herself, notwithstanding the discontent which 
prevailed on that account, especially in Sweden, maintained her 
authority over the three kingdoms until her death (1412). 

It was discovered immediately that the union wanted the true 
principle of life, or inherent firmness. If the king died, the choice 
of his successor became infallibly the source of quarrels or divi- 
sion ; and whether the government was rigid or mild, the tinder 
of a fire easy to be excited, always lay in the jealousy of the 
nations, and in the distrust of the governed. 

The effect of these troublesome relations was accelerated and 
confirmed by the weakness or tyranny of the kings of the union. 
Even the Danes, although they appeared as the principal people 
in the united kingdom, found often occasion for complaint. 
Norway was affiicted to see itself under the dominion of a 
monarch residing in another state; but historical as well as 
natural relations inclined it rather to the Danes than to the 
Swedes. But this last people thought itself injured most, which 
was the case in reality. Margaret had become its princess by 
the right of war rather than by the free will of the nation. The 
continuance of the union seemed a continuance of its ignominy. 
To receive commands or acts of supreme authority from Copen* 
hagen, was intolerable to the proud Swedes. Hence resulted 
incessant storms, rebellion, civil war, and, after misfortune for 
more than a century, finally complete separation. 

The tyrannical and oppressive governmeot of king Erich, ex* 
cited already the Swedes to revolt. Charles Kautson Bonde 
was himself appointed lieutenant of the kingdom (1336). But 
the Danes rebelled also repeatedly against Erich. He fled to 
Gothland ; whereupon the Danes dected his nephew, Christopher, 
prince of Bavaria, king (1441). Erich died long afterwards in 
misery ; Christopher, who was also acknowledged by the Swedes 
and Norwegians, reigned less unfortunately than his predecessor, 
but without accomplishing any thii^ remarkable. 

THE HOUSE OF OLDjENBURG AND DELMENHORST.— CONSTrrUTlON. 

C/HRisTOPHBR having died without heirs (1448), the Danes, and 
then the Norwegians (1450), chose for their king, Christian, count 
of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, the founder of the house, that 
reigned until recent times in Sweden and Norway, and which 
feigns still in Denmark, and also in Russia. He was the son of 
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count Dietrich of Oldenburg, who had married Hedwig, the sister 
01 count Adolphus VIIL, the last of the ancient race of lords of 
this country. Of the two sons of Dietrich, Gerard succeeded to 
the inheritance of his father; Ohristian<--the same whom the 
Danes called to their throne — ^received Uolstein and Sleswick 
by the election of the States. The liberties of the country were 
solemnly guarantied ; soon after Holstein, with Diethmarsen, was 
declared a dutchy by the emperor Frederick III. 

Christian L, king of Denmark and Norway, desired the crown 
of Sweden also. But there Charles Knutson fionde, the lieu- 
tenant of the kingdom, had obtained the crown by the favor of 
the States. Later he fell out with the clergy, and was driven 
away (1457), and Christian had the kingdom ; but it was only 
for a short time. The clergy, being soon angry with Christian, 
recalled Charles Bonde. After the death of Charles Slen Sture> 
his sister's son was choeen lieutenant, against whom Christian 
fought in vain. 

John, the son and successor of the last (1481), was also 
acknowledged, it is true, by the Swedes ; but he lost his power 
by abusing it. The oppressed Swedes rejected him, when the 
ignominious misfortune which he experienced against «the inhabi- 
tants of Diethmarsen, changed their fear into contempt. Near 
Hemmingstedt, five hundjned peasants, commanded by Wolf 
Isenbrand, had fought against the proud military force of the 
Danish king, who wished to trample upon their liberty, against 
the famous Black Guard, and many thousands of more common 
mercenaries. They fought with as much heroism and glory as 
the Swiss ever had, and annihilated the insolent army. The 
Stures were immediately elevated again in Sweden. After the 
death of the lieutenant of the kingdom (1508), his relative, 
Suanta Nielscm Sture, was invested with this dignity, and he 
performed the duties of it gloriously. He was powerfully 
assisted by the Hanse. John was never aUe to re-ascend the 
throne (tl51^). 

In Denmark and Norway, he was succeeded by his son. Chris- 
tian II., whose eventful reign belongs to Modern History. 

The continual wars of parties in the kingdoms of the north w^e 
an obstacle to the progress of a rational liberty. Yet its most 
excellent basis, which was yet to be established or restored 
elsewhere with difficulty — the free possession of land, and the 
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participation of peasants and citizens in the affairs of govern- 
ment, had existed here from ancient times. But the former had 
been restricted at least by the encroachments of the feudal sys- 
tem, and the latter lost its best effect by the illegitimate preten- 
sions of the nobility and clergy, as well as by the impotence of 
the throne. In an age when force triumphed audaciously, the 
right of the weaker lost necessarily its importance. The influ- 
ence of citizens and peasants, even in the assemblies of the 
States, was almost powerless against the grandees, and the 
council of state, composed entirely of aristocrats usurped grad- 
ually nearly all affairs. Thus, whilst almost everywhere in the 
rest of Europe, the lower class was elevated again by the favor 
of circumstances, in the Scandinavian kingdoms, where formerly 
its relations had been the most fortunate, it declined visibly, and 
indeed was threatened with actual slavery. 

The union of Calmar, although it confirmed the liberties of the 
States, and the particular constitutions of the kingdoms, would 
have led, under discerning, energetic kings, to sovereignty. 
With the forces of one kingdom, another might have been kept 
down, and thus all brought into common dependence. But the 
weak, unfortunate kings of the union encouraged rather the spirit 
of opposition, and completed the degradation of the monarchy. 
Even in Denmark, which was the principal kingdom, they were 
reduced to subscribe to the severest conditions, and dethroned 
more than once. But in Sweden, subjects, and heads of parties, 
arose to dominion, and this kingdom was distracted by anarchy, 
until the elevation of Gustavus Yasa. 

RUSSIA. 

We have seen the humiliation of Russia, under the dominion 
of the Mongols, and its loss of provinces, in the west and south- 
west, to Poland and Lithuania. The division of the empire 
continued, and completed its distraction. 

Gradually, in the place of the grand-princes of Wladimir, 
whose race had become extinct (1326), arose those of Moscow 
to predominant power. This was done with complete decision 
by Iwan L, son of Wasilei III., the true restorer of the empire 
(1462). He subjected all the other princes, and broke the Mon- 
golian yoke (1477—1480). 

The unfettered power of the empire was made known imme- 
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diately in great blows. Iwan conquered much territory in 
Lithuania, Finland, and Siberia. He subjected Kasan (1487), 
and spread terror far into Asia. He made conquests also within 
his own states — not very pleasing, it is true, — since he subjected 
the free cities — Pleskov especially, and the strong Novogorod 
(1478). Thus the germ of liberty was destroyed, and despotical 
power consolidated. The strong Kremlin taught the proud 
citizens of Moscow to obey. In the other Sclavonic states, there 
was at least one free class, the nobility ; they constituted pro- 
perly the nation; the rest of the inhabitants were serfs. In 
Russia, the nobles were also slaves of the throne. This was a 
legacy of the Mongolian dominion, which, according to Asiatic 
law, or that of war, had weighed upon the whole nation, and 
which now, after deliverance from the foreign yoke, passed to 
the grand-princes of the country. 

By this means, most of the institutions of Iwan, which were 
wise in other respects, were made unfruitful. Notwithstanding 
his efforts to remove the rust of barbarism by alluring foreign 
artists into his states — the slavish people did not feel the charm . 
of the nobler life. Hence also, externally, the empire did not 
appear so strong, as it might have been from its extent and union 
into an indivisible whole. Iwan himself, having attempted the 
conquest of Livonia, was repulsed by Walter of Plettenburg, 
grand-master of the Sword-Brothers; and his son, Wasilei (1505), 
was harrassed by new irruptions of the Mongols, and forced to 
pay tribute. 

BOHEMIA AND POLAND. 

The history of Bohemia is related in that of Germany. In 
Poland, the direct male line of the house of Piast was extin- 
guished with Casimir III. M., the son of Yladislaus Lokietek 
(1333 — 1370), a wise and energetical prince. The States chose 
for his successor the king of Hungary, Louis M, the son of Casi- 
mir's sister. We shall speak of him in the history of Hungary. 

Louis died also without sons. He had destined the crown for 
his elder daughter, Mary, the wife of Sigismund, duke of Luxem- 
burg. For this princess, or by her, her husband obtained the 
crown of Hungary, and Red Russia had been already left to 
Poland by Louis' father, then by Louis himself, under the con- 
dition that the two crowns should remain united. But the Poles, 
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without regard to the treaty, choie Mary's younger sister, Hed* 
wig, for queen (1.384), and gave her hand to. Yladislaus IL, 
Jagello, grand'duke of Lithuania. The eiecti^ve right of the 
states was confirmed to them, Yladislaus and his- people adopted 
the Christian religion. 

By this means the foundation for the union of Lithuania with 
Poland was laid, although it was not for the present acknow^ 
ledged. His reign was glorious for Poland* By his victory 
near Tannenburg, in Livonia (1410), he shook die power of the 
Teutonic order of knights, as well as that of the ^ord-Brothers, 
and in the south he forced the princes of Moldaivia and Walla- 
chia to acknowledge the sovereignty of Poland. 

His SOD and successor, Yladislaus HI. (1434)^ appeared not 
unworthy of his valiant father. The Hungarians elected him 
king also, and this gave rise to still greater h(^)e8« But the 
unfortunate battle against the Turks, near Yarns (1444), de- 
stroyed them. 

Casimir lY., also grand-duke of Lithuania, succeeded his bro- 
ther, who was killed at Varna. He humbled the Teutonic order, 
and forced them, by the treaty of Thorn, to cede to him a part 
of Prussia, and to acknowledge the supremacy of Poland over 
the oth^ part (1466). 

After having reigned with glory for forty-eight years, and seen 
his eldest son, Yladislaais, ascend the thrones of Bohemia and 
Himgasy, Casimir died (1493), leaving three other sons, John, 
Alexander, and Sigismund, who obtained in succession (Yladis- 
laus was passed by) the Polish throne (1492, 1501, 1506). Alex- 
ander had possessed previously Lithuania. The union of this 
country with Poland continued to subsist after him. 

In the Sclavonic kingdoms the commons continued to live in a 
state of servitude, and the encroachments of the nobility were 
more and more consolidated. The restriction of the royal power 
increased ; no favorable opportunity for this was neglected by 
the selfish grandees. In Bohemia, the extinction of the house of 
Luxemburg renewed the electoral freedom of the States. In 
Poland; the grandees sold now already their electoral votes for 
letters patent, that would confirm their encroachments. Under 
Casimir, the deputies of the nobility of the provinces first ap» 
peared in the diets, ^nd obtained soon the prepcHiderance over 
the spiritual and secular oflicers of the kii^dom, who w^re pre* 
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viously {U'edooiiiianty but who deliberated now iii a separate cham- 
ber. The cities had indeed for themselves some prerogatives ; 
but na influence in the afiairs of the kingdom. The peasants 
sunk more and more into slavery. 



SOUTHEASTERN KINGDOMS. 



HUNGARY.— LOUIS M 

Thb constitution of Hungary was similar to that of Poland. 
Here also the noble was every thing, and the peasant nothing. 
The cities obtained, however, in the fifteenth century, the right 
of being represented in the diets. The king unless he, as Louis 
M. or Matthias COTvinus, was imposing by personal energy, had 
little authority. The magnates or the high officers of the king- 
dom and the prelates ruled. 

The male line of the house of Arpad became extinct in 
Hungary at the death of Andrew III. (1301). Charles Robert, 
prince of Naples (son of Charles Martel, who had already claimed 
the throne against Andrew III.), obtained now the kingdom in 
virtue of maternal right. His son and successor (1342), Louis I., 
who was surnamed the Great, was, by character and power, the 
most remarkable and distinguished prince of his time. By great 
improvements in the principal branches c^ the civil condition he 
became the benefactor of his people. With his merit in times 
of peace he united military glory. We have mentioned above 
his war of vengeance against Naples. He had desired here only 
the punishment of lus brother's murderers. His wars against 
neighbouring countries, on the contrary, were wars of conquest. 
Thus on one side Red Russia was subjected, on the other Dal- 
matia. Moldavia and Wallachia, Bulgaria, Servia and Bosnia, 
acknowledged also his sovereignty voluntarily or by force. To 
these large countries was added, finally, the kingdom of Poland, 
which chose him, as the nephew of king Casimir III. ilf., for his 
successor (1370); so that the house of Anjou extended its sceptre 
from the straits of Sicily to the shores of the Baltic. 
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The splendor of the Hungarian kingdom terminated with the 
death of Louis the Great (1382). Sigismund of Luxemburg, his 
son-in-law and successor, occupied the throne for more than a 
half century (f 1437), but without fortune or glory. Repeated 
revolts broke out against him, and he was even imprisoned. 
With great difficulty he re-established his authority; but the 
kingdom was diminished by important losses on all its frontiers. 
Poles, Venetians and Turks, took away from it many of its most 
beautiful provinces, and a long period of disasters commenced. 

THE OTTOMAN TURKS. 

The Ottoman Turks have their name from Osmann or 0th- 
mann, an emir, who, after the Seldjukian power had been 
destroyed in Asia Minor by the Mongols, made himself cele- 
brated by valiant exploits, and laid the foundation for the 
renovation of the Turkish grandeur. 

He, however, or his horde, whether indigenous or foreign, was 
only the occasion, not the true origin, of the renewal of the 
Turkish power. The ruins of the same Seldjukian empire, which 
had sustained a terrible contest for two centuries with the 
Byzantine emperor and the Western crusaders, but which had 
succumbed to the Mongolian storm, needed only a fresh anima- 
tion in order to be formidable again. This re-animation, this 
impulse to re-union, proceeded from the horde of Othmann. 

This horde precipitated itself from the mountains of the 
ancient Trojan country (about 1300) into the plains of Bithynia, 
and took a large part of this important province from the 
declining Byzantine empire. Othmann established his residence 
at Prusa. The Moslems poured on from near and far to the 
zealot for the Mohammedan faith. 

Orchan, the son of Othmann (1326), continued gloriously the 
conquests of his father. He made himself master of Nice and 
Nicomedia, and united under his sceptre many countries of Asia 
Minor. The Greek empire, distracted by civil war, was unable 
to resist him. Orchan, to whom the emperor, John VL Canta- 
cuzene, had married his own daughter, Theodora, demanded for 
her a suitable hereditary portion ; Suleimann, his son, crossed 
the Hellespont, took Gallipoli, which was destroyed by an 
earthquake, rendered it stronger than before, and thus obtained 
the first firm foothold in Europe (1357). 
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Orchan vtbb gYr«ceeded by his son Amurath I. Gasi (1360). 
Tbi» coaqu«rer raarchedtkresistibly into the Greek empire, took 
the strong and magnificent Adrianople, also Phih'ppopolis, the 
greatest part of Thrace and Macedonia, marched through or 
terrified all the country firom the Danube to the Adriatic coast. 
The stn$ng youths ivho fell into the Sultan's power by the fate 
of battles^ were* formed into legions, which, animated with the 
ardent zeal of proselytes, and well disciplined, became the instru- 
ment of the most brilliant victories. Qrchan had already 
educated the captive children of Christians for soldiers. Amu- 
rath organized them sagely, and consecrated the new regiment 
(Jen-Ytschiery) with religious pomp to his service. For two 
whole centuries the Janizaries, an excellent corps of infantry, 
which duriBg^all this space of time found no equal in the opposing 
armies of the West, were almost always victorious, and they 
remained in their subsequent decline the flower of the Turkish 
armies. The terror which they inspired was besides one of the 
caus^ that contributed to consdUdate in the kingdoms of £urope 
the system of standing armies^ 

From Adrianople, which new afiRnrded Amurath a magnificent 
r^idence, be ruled his daily enlargiaig empire^ His last victory 
was at Kossova (1369), where he defeated the Servians decisively, 
but even in the moment of trium{^ £dl by the arm of a Servian 
youth. 

Bajazeth Uderim (the Lightning), who succeeded Amurath, 
inspired still greater terrors. The conquests to the south of the 
Danube were continued, and commenced in the north of this 
river ; whilst also in Asia Minor the Ottoman supremacy was 
confirmed. 

The Western armies assembled, for the difiicult contest against 
this f(M*midable warrior, under the banner of Sigismund, the king of 
Hungary. One hundred thousand well-armed warriors marched 
from Ofen. They encountered, near Nicopolis, the army of 
Bajazeth, which, equally courageous, but more than double in 
number, threatened to surround them with the horns of its large 
crescent. The impetuosity of the French opened the battle 
unseasonably, and ruined the Christian army (1396). Many 
thousands of Christians were left on the field of battle, their 
noblest generals, among them the^ prince of Burgundy, the count 
of Artois, Coucy, and Boucicauh were: taken; S^ismund fled 
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with difficulty to the Danube, and returned by Constantinople 
in long round-about*ways to his kingdom. Europe trembled at 
this news. 

Bajazeth then continued his conquests; he extorted a large 
amount of money from the Greek empire for an uncertain truce. 
He feared nothing. Then the power of Timourlenk, the ruler 
over the Mongols of Dschagatai, stormed against him. This 
formidable conqueror had been called by the Greek emperor, by 
the princes of Europe and Asia Minor, to save them from the 
sword of Bajazeth. The armies of the two potentates met near 
Ancyra, in Galatia ; 400,000 Turks and 800,000 Mongols, as the 
most moderate accounts relate (1402). After a murderous contest, 
the defection of the Crimean Tartars, who went over from Baja- 
zeth to Timour, decided the victory of the last. Bajazeth was 
taken and shut up in an iron cage, against the bars of which he 
dashed his head to pieces in despair. 

Wild anarchy prevailed now in the Turkish countries. Musa, 
whom Timour had appointed sultan, killed his elder brother, 
Suleiman, and was overthrown by the younger, Mohammed, 
who overpowered two other brothers, and favored by the decline 
of the Mongolian power, restored after Timour's death, the glory 
of the Ottomans. 

After the accession of this sultan, Mohammed I. (1413), the 
Christians were exposed anew to the Turkish power. He kept 
peace, it is true, with the emperor Manuel (he reigned from 
1391 — 1495), who had been so much harassed by Bajazeth. But 
he marched through the countries of the Danube with victorious 
arms. He subjected Wallachia, pressed vigorously the Venetians, 
and spread terror into Germany as far as the confines of Bavaria. 

Amurath H., his son and successor, signalized his reign of 
thirty years by his wisdom and generosity as much as by his 
valour. Constantinople defended itself from his arms with great 
difficulty. But almost all that still belonged to the empire 
beyond its walls, fell into the power of the Turks. Amurath, 
however, concluded with Manuel's son and successor, John YH. 
(1425), peace, for the promise of a yearly tribute. 

The emperor endeavoured in vam to obtain the assistance of 
the West for his tottering throne. According to the example 
of his father and grandfather, he went himself to the West, in 
order to give weight to his negotiations. He sacrificed even the 
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interests of his church to the demands of policy. The re-union 
of the Greek with the Latin church, i. c. the subjection of the 
first to the last, had been already for centuries the alluring idea 
or illusory promise, with which the Greek emperors, when in 
difficulty, flattered the Western powers for obtaining their 
assistance. Especially in the present period, the younger 
Andronicus (1339) had applied with such propositions to Pope 
Benedict XII., Cantacuzenus (1348) to Clement VI., then John 
IV. to Urban V. Manuel also, in moments of necessity, had 
repeatedly taken approximating steps to the Latins. John V. 
pressed the reconciliation with more zeal and with less dissimula- 
tion than his predecessors. It was facilitated also by the rela- 
tions of the Western church at that time. The quarrel between 
the council of Basle and Pope Eugene had broken out, and the 
two conflicting parties, striving for the glory of re-union, and 
for the spiritual alliance of the Greeks, were disposed to be as 
condescending as possible towards the last. The pope, by more 
skilful policy, got the advantage of the Basle fathers. Thus the 
emperor and the heads of the Greek church appeared in the 
papal synod at Ferrara (1438, 1439), followed it to Florence, 
and signed the act of re-union. The dangerous position of both 
parties contributed most to the negotiation of peace, and those 
prelates who remained steadfast against the general motives, 
were gained by personal allurements, or silenced by fear. Thus 
the dispute about unleavened bread in the sacrament, and about 
the nature of Purgatory was abandoned ; one party was satisfied 
with a half acknowledgment of the papal primate, and the other 
accompanied in a low tone the chant of the so long contested 
" filioque." 

The effects of this reconciliation of the churches did not cor- 
respond with expectation. The aid of the Latins was feeble and 
insufficient; and the Greeks were highly displeased with the act of 
re-union. Their minds were inflamed by fanaticism. The priests 
'themselves on their return revoked their extorted consent, and — 
with the exception of a small flock, which remained in alliance 
with Rome — ^increased hostility everywhere took the place of 
peace. 

In the meantime Amurath 11. continued his conquests against 
the Christians. Nations and their rulers trembled. The Hunga- 
rians especially felt the pressure of the Ottoman forces. No 
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king dared to resist the powerful sultan. But two princes of 
inferior rank saved the honour of Christendom. George Cas- 
triota, whom the Turks call Iskander Beg (prince Alexander), 
lord (despot) of Epirus, and John Hunnyades, way wode of Tran- 
sylvania, were these heroes. The exploits of these two heroes, 
who defied the Ottoman power, border on the marvellous. 

Pope Eugene TV., faithful to his alliance with the Greek 
emperor, endeavoured to raise a general Crusade against the 
Turks. But only some Italian states that were threatened most 
by the sword of the Turks, then the knights of Rhodes, and 
finally the young king of Hungary and Poland, Vladislaus III., 
undertook the war. Some victories gained by Hunnyadea induced 
Amurath II. to make reasonable proposals for peace, in confor- 
mity to which a truce of ten years was concluded and solemnly 
confirmed by oath at Szegedin (1440.) The formidable Amu- 
rath, sure of peace, and disgusted with worldly afi^irs, now 
resigned the government to his son, Mohammed, and retired to 
Magnesia into the society of pious Fakirs and Dervises. 

In consideration of such relations, the papal legate. Cardinal 
Julian Cesarini, encouraged Vladislaus to break the treaty. The 
young prince, fanatical, and thirsting for military fame, advanced 
with his army boldly, as far as the plains of Varna, on the shores 
of the Black Sea. Here he met with the Turkish army, which 
Amurath — induced by public danger to resume the reins — ^had 
led precipitately from Asia ; and the decisive battle was fought 
(Nov. 10, 1444), in which the Christian army suffered the most 
deplorable defeat, and in which the king was killed. Cardinal 
Julian was killed in his flight by the enraged peasants; the ruins 
of the army, conducted by Hunnyades, returned home. They 
were not pursued by the sultan* He descended again from the 
throne, in order to apply himself to his monkish exercises of 
penitence; and interrupted them with regret, when a sedition 
of the Janizaries, who despised the young Mohammed, called 
him to thei throne for the third time (1446). The Christians felt 
once more the weight of his power, near Kossova (1449), where 
after a three days' battle, he nearly annihilated the forces of the 
hero Hunnyades, but he did not advance further. He died not 
long after (H^l)' ^uid left the empire to his son, Mohammed H., 
who equalled him in valour and prudence, but not in moderation 
aiwi generosity. 
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This Bultan after having consolidated his throne by the i;nurder 
of his brothers, commeiiiced his career with the destruction of the 
Gt^eek empii^, the \aiog tottering balnvark of £urope. 

After the death of John V., Constantine XL, his brother, hiid 
asc^ided the Byzantine thrcme (1448). Constantinople and a 
few acres of land next to its gates, constituted now the empire. 
Thomas and Demetrius, the younger brothers of the emperor, 
fought for the Peloponnesus, which belonged still to the Palaeo- 
logi. In the meantime Mohammed disclosed his hostile disposi^ 
tion, and not regarding the treaties of his father, unmoved by the 
pacific and even suppliant language of Constantine, he advanced 
to the walls of the city, in the vicinity of which he built the 
threatening fortress of Rumili Hisari. After having exhausted 
all the means of peace compatible with honoiir, the emperor dis- 
played a character worthy of the ancient Romans, and resolved 
upon the hopeless contest. 

The siege of Constantinople commenced (6th April, 1453). 
The army of Mohammed was more numerous than the popula- 
tion of the imperial city. Constantine — since fear and effemi- 
nacy removed most of the citizens from military service^had 
scarcely ten thousand soldiers, one half of whom were foreigners ; 
among these were two thousand Genoese, commanded by the 
valiant Giustiniani. 

The city was stormed on the fifty-third day of the siege. The 
emperor and his friends had sworn the night before to die gloriously. 
Constantine, with equal piety and valour, received the commu- 
nion in the church of St. Sophia, and hastened to the contest. 
The last defenders of the venerable empire fought with a heroism 
worthy of the eulogies of all times. The assailants fell by 
thousands. But the superior forces of the Ottomans prevailed. 
The exhausted Greeks were repulsed. Giustiniani, wounded, 
fled into the city through an opening of the walls ; the Turks 
pressed in after him; Constantine, after the most heroic resis- 
tance, was killed ; the imperial city fell, and with it the empire 
(19th May, 1453). * 

The conquered city was doomed to suffer all the atrocities that 
a barbarous enemy was disposed to commit. Mohammed, to 
encourage his troops, had promised them the pillage. Thirsting 
for blood and for booty, the Turks burst into the streets, houses, 
and churches; there was no refuge for the trembling citizens. 
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Neither sex, nor age, nor rank, was spared. Blood flowed every- 
where; a large number of the inhabitants were carried into 
distant slavery ; all moveable property was destroyed or plun- 
dered ; immense treasures fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

On the third day, finally, the storm ceased, and Mohammed 
made his solemn entry. 

The sultan then proclaimed mercy for the rest of the Greeks, 
and erected his throne in the city of Constantine. The small 
remnants of the Palseologian dominion were gained without dif- 
ficulty ; the empire of Trebisonde was also ended by the humble 
submission of David Comnenus (1461). 

Unsatiated by such brilliant acquisitions, Mohammed extended 
his hand, which was now still more formidable, after new plun- 
der. Among the potentates of Europe, there was no one — 
according to relations or sentiments — able or disposed to become 
the liberator of this part of the world. Hunnyades and Scander- 
beg alone sustained their ancient glory. The first, three years 
after the fall of Constantinople (1456), repulsed the Ottomans, 
who were besieging Belgrade, gloriously, and saved this import- 
ant fortress. The second, to the astonishment of the world, 
maintained his Albanian mountains for many years against the 
most formidable superiority, but he was finally overpowered, and 
died as a fugitive in the Venetian territory (1405). 

The progress of Mohammed became now so much the more 
rapid : he conquered Bosnia, took many islands and territories 
upon the coasts of the Adriatic from the Venetians, drove the 
Genoese from Crimea, terrified Italy and all the West. Otranto 
had already fallen. Christendom trembled, but heard soon the 
glad news of the robber's death. He had died upon a campaign 
against Usum Hassan, the Turcoman conqueror of Persia, with 
the eye of his soul directed to the W"est. 

In Hungary, after the death of the posthumous Ladislaus 
(1458), Matthias Corvinus, the son of John Hunnyades, was called 
from prison, by the choice of the Hungarian grandees, to the 
throne. 

This prince, great by fortune and exploits, much*celebrated, 
and yet worthy of censure, reigned thirty-two years. By arbi- 
trary innovation and severity he exasperated his own subjects. 
But in external afiairs he listened to personal passions or unjust 
eagerness for conquests, rather than to the true interests of the 
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nation, or the demands of honour and the claims of Christianity. 
Against the Turks he made war without vigour, or secured his 
kingdom by treaties obligatory for himself alone; but against 
the German king, Frederick, he was almost continually in arms, 
and, urged by his desire for dominion, he took up arms against 
his own father-in-law, George Podiebrad, king of Bohemia. He 
had, however, but little success in this war during the lifetime of 
Podiebrad. After his death he made himself master of Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lausitz (Lusatia) (1471 — 1474). Yladislaus II., the 
Polish prince, maintained Bohemia ; he was even elected by the 
Hungarian states for the successor of Matthias. 

With the exception of these illaudable actions, Matthias go- 
verned well, energetically, and wisely. His country is indebted 
to him for many improvements in laws and tribunals, in general 
in civil and military institutions,inthelast,especiallyfortheesta- 
blishment of a regular*, well-organized militia. He died in 
Vienna (1490), and had for his successor his enemy, the Bohe- 
mian king, Vladislaus VII., a bad regent, under whom the king- 
dom suffered much misfortune in the interior, as well as from 
abroad. 

At this time, Bajazeth II., Mohammed's son, sat upon the 
throne of the Ottomans (from 1481 to 1512). Schem (or Zizim) 
his younger brother, who was beloved by the people, desired the 
throne, but he was overpowered, and fled to Rhodes. The sultan 
induced the knights of Rhodes to keep him a piisoner for a con- 
siderable salary. In order to keep him more secure, the unfor- 
tunate Zizim was carried to France, from whence he came to 
Italy, and into the power of the pope, Alexander VI. He died 
in Rome by poison or steel : but a thick veil lies over this horrible 
deed. Bajazeth II. reigned ingloriously, and lost the empire by 
the rebellion of his own son, Selim I. Javus (1512). The new 
sultan conquered Egypt and its subject countries (1517) against 
the Circassian sultan, Cansur al Guri, and his successor, Tuman- 
bey. The dominion of the Circassian slave-guard had been 
established by Barkok over the ruins of the Baharitidh throne : 
it was similar in its origin and character to the last. Under the 
Circassian, as under the Baharitian mamelukes, the Caliphate 
had continued to exist in the house of the Abassides. But Selim 
carried the caliph Motawakkel as a prisoner to Constantinople, 
and assumed this dignity himself. Since this time the Ottoman 
sultans pass for caliphs among the Sunnites. 
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ASIA. 

THE MONGOLS. 

The empire, which the world-storoier, Ghengis-KhaDy had 
established over a large part of Asia, and which his first succes- 
sors had extended still further towards all the cardinal points, 
was separated already in the preceding period into some large 
fragments, and into many small ruins. This internal dissolution 
continued in the present period. Thus after the khan Anus- 
chirvan, the last of Hulagu's house, had been dethroned by the 
rebel Malek el Aschraf, his Emir (1337), and after the latter had 
fallen (1355) in his war against Dschianibeg, khan of Kipzak, 
Iran became the theatre of terrible troubles, the much divided 
booty of great and petty robbers. Kipzak, a vast country 
situated to the north, was not in a much better state of regula- 
tion, although it still acknowledged, apparently, the sovereignty 
of a chief khan ; and Dschagatai was in complete dissolution, 
as well as all the Tartarian and Mongolian steppes, in which the 
hordes wandered about under particular chie&, almost in their 
original independence, and the descendant of Ghengis trembled 
before his insolont Nevians and £mirs. In China, since the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, the Mongolian throne was 
also shaken by discord in the imperial house, and by the hatred 
of the people. 

There appeared in the most beautiful province of Dschagatai, 
not far from Samarcand, in the fertile Sagd, the Emir of Kesch, 
Timourlenk, a relative of the house of Dschengis, and similar to 
this conqueror in character and fortune. From his twelfth year 
he was called by danger to the field of battle. Defeated, pro- 
scribed, separated from all his friends, he escaped pursuit almost 
miraculously, and arrived, by the most glorious change of fortune, 
to the dqpoinion over all Dschagatai. Emir Hassein, at that 
time first Nevian of the Khan Adel, and brother-in-law of Timour, 
was killed by the latter. The sovereignty of the victor was 
then solemnly proclaimed in a Kurultai (1370). The house of 
Dschagatai preserved the title of Khan without any power. 
Timour chose for his lieutenant, Soyergatmisch, and after him 
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Mahmud. &it he ctUed bkoadf Sahib Kiersui, iDaster of iJbe 
World. 

TAM£RLAN£ AND HIS EMPIRE. 

RsoKONiNo from that eleyation, Timour reigned thirty-four 
years; he was beneficent and friendly to the country of his 
birth, and to l^indred tribes, but terrible to foreign nations. The 
history of his wars is as abundant in horrors, as that of Ghengis 
and Attila; and war was the business of his life. First the 
neighbouring countries of Chowaresm, Kandahar and Kasehgar 
were conquered ; then the torrent poured over the countries of 
Iran. The kingdoms of Schirwan, Fars, Bagdad (where the 
house of II-Khan had established a magnificent throne), and many 
others fell ; the authority of Timour extended from the Persian 
Gulf to the Circassian heights. 

But also the steppe-<countries of Central and Northern Asia 
heard his word with trembling. The hordes of the conqueror 
penetrated through the vast regions of Turkestan beyond the 
Irtisch. Siberia offered no resistance. But in the northwest 
the Khan of Kipzaki who, although elevated to the throne by 
the favor of Timour, had the ingratitude to take up arms against 
his benefactor, suffered just punishment for his perjury. The 
victor penetrated even into Russia. The banks of the Wolga, 
the Tanais, and the shores of the Euxine resounded with his 
hordes' shouts of victory. 

But the most glorious conquest was Hindostan. Timour 
descended boldly the lofty boundary mountains into the coun- 
tries of Northern India, followed then, turning to the East, the 
course of Alexander the Great, but penetrated farther than the 
Macedonian hero, over the Hyphasis into the region of the Ganges, 
took the strong Delhi (1398), and returned home laden with booty. 

Here he received many princes of Anatolia, whom Bajazeth, the 
Ottoman sultan, had driven from theur states, and the ambassa- 
dors of the Greek emperor and other Christian princes. They 
all implored his assistance against the formidable sultan* Timour 
marched then to the West with enormous power, crushed, for 
the prelude of the great war, the rebellious Greorgians, then the 
Syrians, burnt Haleb and the rich Damascus, to the succour of 
which the Mamelukes of Egypt had arrived in vain, and erected 
over the ashes, tudeous monuments of victory — high pyramids of 
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human skulls. Finally, after two years of negotiations with the 
sultan, both led their numberless warriors into the fated contest. 
We have already mentioned the battle of Ancyra (June 28, 1402), 
Bajazeth's defeat, captivity and death. 

Europe and Africa trembled at this news. But the Turkish 
and Mameluke sultans, as well as the Greek emperor, conjured 
by entreaties and tribute, the threatening tempest, and Timour 
directed his steps slowly towards Samarcand (1404), where he 
celebrated his victories by magnificent triumphs. Already 
however, when in Syria, this insatiable conqueror had looked 
eagerly towards China. Informed of the internal disorders of 
that empire, he founded upon them the hope of re-establishing 
the Mongolian power, overthrown since 1368. Whilst it was 
yet winter, Timour hastened over the ice of the rivers, through 
the snow of the steppes, to the distant country which he intended 
to conquer : but not far from Otrar this world-stormer died of a 
fever, at the age of seventy years (19th March, 1405). 

The most durable result of the wars of Timour was the con- 
firmation and propagation, in Asia, of the Mohammedan religion. 
This conqueror introduced among many tribes of the Tartars 
and Mongols, the veneration of the one God and his prophet : 
and in India he laid the foundation for the most brilliant con- 
quests of Islamism. It was he who frustrated the hopes of the 
Christians upon the conversion of the Mongols, and destroyed 
the seed of Christianity already scattered in Asia. 

Timour designed for the heir of his empire Pir (lord) Moham- 
med, his grand-son. But his other sons and grand-sons (thirty 
in number) contested his right, and at first Khalil, then Schah 
Rock (1415) obtained the ascendency. The latter was succeeded 
by Ulugh-Beg (1446), who was killed by his own son (1449) ; 
whereupon Abusaid made his way to the throne amidst great 
disorders (he occupied it until 1467), the last Timouride, who 
ruled in the countries of the Oxus — the principal seat of his 
ancestor's power. — After his death, in the war against Usum 
Hassan, the Ulusses (hordes) of Turan made a powerful irrup- 
tion, and extended their dominion to the heart of Iran. The 
Usbeks especially were celebrated among these hordes, a tribe 
of Tartars, that rules at the present day in Great Bukharia and 
many neighboring countries. 

The Turcomans established themselves in the greater part of 
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Iran. Already in the time of Timour, their hordes, which were 
called the hordes of the Black Wether, had been powerful in the 
countries of Persia. After his death Kara-Joseph subjected 
Bagdad and the vast region around it. But they were soon 
subjugated by their brethren, the Turcomans of the White 
Wether. (Jsum Hassan (1468), the head of the last, erected 
over the greater part of Persia his far-famed throne, which was, 
however, overthrown forty years after (1508), by Ismael Sofi, 
and thus the new kingdom of Persia — the description of which 
belongs to Modern History — ^was founded. 

The dominion of the Timourides was soon extinguished also in 
Little Bukharia and in Mongolia Proper. Descendants of 
Ghengis, or more conunon chiefs of hordes, made themselves 
independent. Among these, the Eleutes or Calmucs were 
particularly celebrated and formidable. The most eminent 
horde is that of the Dsongaves, the chief of which was called 
Chantaisch. 

But the Timouride Babur, Abu Said's grandson, founded a new 
throne in the countries of Hindostan, which his ancestor had 
ravaged, it is true, but had not united firmly with his principal 
empire. Pressed by the arms of the Usbeks, Babur proceeded 
towards the south over the mountains to India, conquered Delhi 
(1525), and laid the foundation for the empire of the " Great 
Mogul," which subsisted a long time with glory. 

Whilst thus in the south the prospect of new glory was opened 
for the Mongols, or for a race of their princes, their ancient 
empire in the north or northwest, the great Chanate of Kipzak, 
was completely ruined. The descendants of Ghengis continued 
to possess that far-ruling throne. But there arose now out of 
the ruins of the great Chanate, besides many less important 
principalities, the Chanate of Siberia, in the stricter sense of the 
word (including also many countries of Turan), then the Chan- 
ates of Kasan, of Astrakan, and of the Nogaian Tartars, as well 
as that of Crimea. The last great khan was Scheamed, who, 
pressed by his enemies, fled to Poland (1507), and died there a 
prisoner. 
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CHINA. 

We have yet to add here a survey of the history of China 
during the whole of the Middle Ages, since we have taken only 
a cursory view of this empire in the preceding periods. 

But the history of China — like the natural history of a species 
of animals, which remains unchanged in every generation — 
exhibits to us for thousands of years, one and the same picture : 
the activity of individuals, moving eternally in the same narrow 
spheres, and even in the greater or general revolutions, a con- 
tinually returning, sad uniformity. It gives account of no 
advancement (nor even of any important retrogade movements, 
which might be perhaps instructive as warnings of experience) ; 
a sipgle, a dead picture gives us the history of the Chinese 
constitution (highly important, it is true, on account of its infor- 
mation and warnings, but completed with one drawing). 

We shall therefore content ourselves with a brief view of the 
political history. But shall we fatigue our readers with the 
enumeration of the dynasties Which, from the close of the fourth 
century (our preceding narration extends to this epoch), have 
ruled either in the south or in the north of China, or over the 
whole empire; such as those of the Song, Tsi, Leang, Hehu- 
Leang, Tschin in the south, the three lines of the Tartars, Goei, 
Kao, Hehu-Tschehu in the north, the Sui, Tang, Hehu, Leang, 
Hehu-Tang, Hehu-Tsin, Hehu-Han, Song, who ruled mostly 
over the whole empire, or at least claimed the dominion, as well 
as the dynasties of the Tartars, Leaotong and Niutsche, who, as 
conquerors or protectors, became powerful in the north of China 1 
They will not desire this, and will be content with our reminding 
them that the Niutsche, the masters of Northern China, as well 
as the Song, who ruled in the south, were overthrown by the 
Mongols, and that Kublay-Khan, the grandson of Ghengis, 
obtained the dominion of the whole empire after a most bloody 
war (1279). 

The European barbarians, wno overthrew the Roman empire, 
had also buried its institutions and laws, manners, sciences, and 
arts, under the same ruins : the remnant of the Romans, and the 
provincials themselves, after some resistance, adopted the bar- 
barism of the conquerors, and the subsequently reviving civiliza- 
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tion was necessarily developed from entirely new germs. The 
Mongolian conquerors, on the contrary, accommodated them- 
sdires to the manners of the vanquished ; all public and private 
relations were restored when the storm had ceased. Only a 
change of dynasties seemed to have happened, and the Great- 
Khan> sitting upon the throne of the Chinese empire, observed 
himself and inculcated the principles oE government and the 
usages of his predecessors. The cause of this remarkable differ- 
ence has been found to be, that the floods of the Western migra- 
tion of nations poured a multitude of barbarians comparatively 
greater than the hordes of Mong<ds> that fell upon China, and that 
in the long savage wars and terrible catastrophes with which the 
conquest of the Roman countries was connected, the number of 
the natives there, suffered a far greater diminution, than that of 
the Chinese by the Mongolian war. We might add also, that 
the German nations, in the feeling of their nobler energy, in 
proud satisfaction with their manners and relations, which were 
favorable to freedbm^ disdained not ui^ustly to become like the 
weak, degenerate Romans, and to exchange their r(High liberty 
for effeminate servitude, whilst the Mongols already in the desert 
were the slaves of their Khan, and had neither moral power nor 
discernment enough to guard themselves against the allurements 
of enervating enjoyments and brilliant subjection. The obsti- 
nacy with which the Asiatic nations, generally, adhere to their 
ancient institutions, exists in an eminent degree among the 
Chinese, and rendered the change of their relations more dif- 
ficult. The unity of the conquest also had probably a powerful 
influence. The subjected Chinese remained, even after the 
change of their dominion, one great nation ; their ancient cus- 
toms, inclinations, and ideas, which were deeply rooted in their 
nationality, continued to subsist with it; and the conquering 
nation was also only one, and depended upon the will of one 
alone; whereas the German conquerors of the Roman empire 
formed many independent nations, and the provincials who were 
divided among them had, in their despotism, neither the power 
nor the thought of maintaining a nationality. 

But the Mongolian dynasty (called by the Chinese authors 
Yuen), although it continued energetic in some generations, and 
governed for the most part laudably, was at length enfeebled, and 
succumbed immediately to the national hatred of the Chinese. 
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A servant from a cloister of Bonzes, Tschu by name, called, 
during the reign of Schun-Ti (the ninth of his house), a weak and 
debauched emperor (1333 — 1368), the Chinese to arms, to put 
an end to the foreign dominion. The emperor fled to Mongolia 
(1369), the country of his ancestors. fiisudar-Khan, his son, 
governed then the vast steppe, of which Karakorum was the 
capital. This empire is called that of the Northern Yuen or the 
Kalkas-Mongols. But it was soon dissolved by intestine dissen- 
sions and external force. The hordes, dispersing in the desert, 
returned to independence under particular chiefs; and the 
Chinese, rejoiced at their division, subjected gradually most of the 
tribes. Thus the offended majesty of the empire was revenged 
upon the foreign hordes of robbers. 

In China itself, Tschu— called after his elevation, Hong-wu, or 
also Tae-Tsu IV. — the liberator of his people, ascended the well- 
deserved imperial throne. He was the founder of the house of 
Ming, a celebrated and powerful dynasty^ which was at least 

^mparatively fruitful in good emperors. It ruled until Modem 

iak»(1644) 
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